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PREFACE. 


On an occasion so interesting to the Editors as the completion of 
their nuNDREDTH VoLuME, they were induced (in the Preface to the 
first part of that Volume), to enter somewhat at length into the history 
of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE; accompanied by remarks on the va- 
rious kinds of information to be found in the long series of their 
labours. To that Preface, to avoid repetition, they beg leave confi- 
dently to refer their readers. It exhibits the principles by which 
the Gentleman’s Magazine has always been governed ; and those prin- 
ciples will still continue to influence its conductors. 

Warmly attached as they are to the Crown, Religion, Laws, and In- 
stitutions of their country, they cannot conceal their anxiety in these 
stirring times. After so many thousands of lives have been sacrificed, and 
millions of treasure expended, it is melancholy to reflect that the over- 
throw of the great Tyrant of France has not effected the main object for 
which it was intended—the re-establishment of permanent peace, on the 
bases of Religion and Loyalty. Nupoleon, by suppressing Anarchy 
through Despotism, controlled the insurrectionary spirit ; nor would he 
have suffered such a spirit to have been dominant in Flanders, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, or Poland. It is very true that he would have made the 
population soldiers fighting under the banners of France ; but no soldiers, 
because they are dependent men, are or can be real republicans, in 
conduct or action. If we have extinguished the despotism of Napoleon, 
we have only resuscitated the spirit of insubordination which existed 
before he attained eminence, and though we have captured the French 
artillery, their mines have exploded; while the vain nation has achieved 
the moral conquest of influencing the opinions of the people of all coun- 
tries, and of rousing a physical action utterly invincible. It would 
be premature to hazard a prognostication concerning events, which 
have made all Europe a volcano in eruption. Placing our trust ina 
superior Power, we wait the results. 

Nor will we indulge in commonplace, concerning the tendency of a 
democratic spirit when in contention with aristocracy, We shall only 











iv PREFACE. 

say, that when Law has obtained that domination which commands 
obedience, the middle ranks know their security ; and when knowledge 
is diffused, their competency to contend with prescriptional claims. It 
has ever been the result of a commercial and monied establishment in a 
nation to overpower hereditary aristocracy, Government, in all nations, 
began with clans, and was followed by Timocracy (the amount of pro- 
perty determining the share of governing power), and this was in turn 
overthrown by Democracy, the leaders becoming in the end tyrants. 

To use the words of the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Letters, 
recently published, 

“The great question of numerical majorities marshalled against all 
exclusive institutions, and against all accumulations of property, seems 
about to be placed in the most unequivocal terms before all the Govern- 
ments of Europe. On the manner in which they receive and reply to 
these intimations depend such fearful chances as the mind almost 
recoils from investigating. On the one side, more popular institutions 
may be feared, as possibly leading to a want of public peace and secu- 
rity ; on the other side, strengthening the arm of power in the old insti- 
tutions, may serve only to envenom opposition, and produce prolonged 
disorder.” 

May our beloved King and his Ministers steer the safe course 
between these opposite extremes; and thus prove themselves to be the 
happy means, under Providence, of handing down our glorious Consti- 
tution in Church and State, to the latest posterity. 


June 30, 1831. 
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( 2 ) 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—You may believe me I am 
far from being offended with your free re- 
marks on the Phenomenon (Gent. Mag. 
Aug. p. 149) I have described in my work 
on Atmospherical Electricity, and which 
you have been pleased to designate ‘a 
palpable exaggeration.” I rather accept 
this as an honest expression of your love of 
truth, and an evidence of ingenuous can- 
dour, and as such honour and respect it. 
Permit me, however, to assure you that I 
did but repeat the language ‘ of truth and 
soberness;’’ nor can] do better in verifi- 
cation than quote a paragraph from the re- 
cent communication of a clergyman to me 
on this subject. ‘* Soon after leaving Chel- 
tenham by the coach, at a short distance 
adense fog came on, and the air became 
colder. The fog settled on the seats and 
clothes of the passengers like long white 
fur. This continued nearly one hour, when 
the fog disappeared, and the sun shone 
forth; the weather through the month of 
March had been fine without rain; the 
roads were perfectly dry where there were 
no trees by the road side. In a short time 
we observed a wet place extending in a se- 
micircular form over half the road; the 
degree of wet was equal to what a water- 
cart produces, and water rau from the place 
for several yards along the dusty part of the 
road. The coachman said a spring had 
broken out, but there was never one there 
before.” My informant continues to detail 
other sources of wet observed on the same 
line of road, each of which was traced to 
individual trees, and their condensation of 
the incumbent fog. The amiable philuso- 
pher of Selburne has recorded many in- 
stances similar to the remarkable example 
mentioned by me.—Your’s, &c. 

J. Murray. 

G. L. says, ‘* Your correspondent J. B. 
will find in Langley’s History of the Des- 
borough Hundred, p. 442, a very imperfect 
pedigree of the Wharton family, in which 
the second wife of Philip Duke of Whar- 
ton is stated to have died Feb. 18, 1777, 
and to have been buried at St. Pancras, 
He calls her Mad. Oberne, without any 
christian name, or further account of her 
than that ‘the unfortunate duchess came 
to England after the Duke’s decease, and 
died in February 1777.’ (Ib. p.450.) The 
time of her death is mentioned, as above, in 
Gent. Mag. vol. xivil. p. 95, where she is 
called Maria. If your corresponcent would 
be so obliging as to mention his authority 
for this lady being the daughter of Col. 
Comerford instead of Col. O’Brien (which I 
suppose to be the name mistaken and French- 
ified in the pronunciation), or can commu- 
nicate any farther particulars respecting her 


birth, or the date of her marriage, which #$ 
merely stated as soon after the death of the 
first Duchess (circa 1726), or can inform 
me of the christian name of Major-General 
Holmes’s daughter, who was the first wife of 
the Duke, and mother to the Marquis of 
Malmesbury, he will confera favour on G.L.”” 

In reply to T. E. p. 482, who asks for an 
account of the disease called the miserere, 
we find the following explanation in a glos- 
sary of obsolete terms appended to Dr. 
Hooper’s Quincey’s ‘* Lexicon Medicum,” 
edition 1802, ‘* Miserere Mei. This is 
applied to some colics where the pains are 
80 exquisite as to draw compassion from a 
bystander, the term importing as much.” 

The Rev. Archdeacon Wrancuam ob- 
serves—‘* May I beg you to convey to your 
classic correspondent, Mr. M-nw-g, (see 
p- 891), my best thanks for the high and 
valuable compliment which he has paid to 
me in his communication? Alas! I am 
growing too old for discharging competently 
the duties of such editorship as your cor- 
respondent’s correct taste would justly ex- 
i Non sum qualis eram. Why should 

e not undertake the task himself! He 
evinces his fitness for the office by the esti- 
mate which he has made of it. And he 
would execute it, I have no doubt,excellently. 
I should rejoice to hear it was in such 
hands, and would forward its circulation by 
every means in my power.” 

By a note in the MSS. of Browne 
Willis, Esq. LL.D. in the Bodleian Library, 
it appears that he had inserted in his copy 
of Weever’s Funeral Monuments, a parti- 
cular description of arms and monuments 
remaining, in 1758, in Ludgershall church, 
Bucks. Any gentleman who may be in 
possession of the volume, or can point out 
where it may be found, will confer a great 
favour upon the compiler of the History of 
Buckinghamshire (now in the press, and 
the first portion of which will be speedily 
ready for delivery), by affording the oppor- 
tunity of a reference to it. , 

The correspondent who favoured us with 
a view of Rousseau’s house at Geneva, is 
informed that it has been depicted more 
than once; it is described in vol. xct. i. 145. 

To R.S. W,. and W. B., and to our 
correspondents in general, we beg to say, 
that though we feel grateful to any cor- 
respondent who favours our Obituary with 
information illustrating personal, or even 
genealogical history, we cannot admit length- 
ened characters of persons who, though 
among the wost estimable, and in their 
sphere most useful members of society, yet 
have moved in a contracted circle, unknown 
to the world beyond it. 

No, to ‘* Ebor.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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ON TITHES. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 

I HAVE read with regret in No. 
X{i. of the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, which has rather an exten- 
sive circulation, two articles on the 
subject of Tirues. The first purport- 
ing to be “ On the History of Tithes ;”’ 
and the second, ‘“‘ On the Commuta- 
tion of Tithes,” headed by the title of 
the Bill introduced by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; both of 
which are filled with misrepresenta- 
tions, disingenuous arguments, and 
groundless conclusions, and are calcu- 
lated to excite a feeling of hostility in 
the breast of laymen against the Esta- 
blished Clergy. You would oblige 
one who is perfectly disinterested, by 
inserting this Letter, containing an 
impartial epitome of the History of 
Tithes, &c. 

Allow me, in the first place, to 
bring forward a few proofs, from the 
fore-named articles, of the truth of 
my assertions. The former writer 
acknowledges, that charters are ex- 
tant, by which different proprietors 
granted Tithes, &c. to the Clergy; 
that canons relating to Tithes are 
found in the records long before any 
regular statute was enacted. His 
words are, ‘‘ In England as well as 
abroad, canonical regulations on this 
subject existed before any regular sta- 
tutes, a circumstance which is of it- 
self sufficient to explain the fact, that 
even the earliest of these statutes 
speak of Tithes, not as a new exac- 
tion, to which the people were strang- 
ers, but as one with which they were 
previously well acquainted.”” He is 
also compelled by Ethelwolf’s statute, 
which he presents, as he says, in full 
length in a note (but he takes one 
part from Ingulph, and the other from 
Matthew of Westminster,) to acknow- 
ledge that it ‘confers on the clergy a 


full and unalienable gift of Tithes of 
all England, to be held by them in 
their own right for ever;’ and that 
the right of Tithes is amply provided 
for, at and after the Conquest. 
Though he has acknowledged all 
this, and asserted that in cases of 
doubt ‘“‘there still remains one sure 
and invariable principle to guide our 
researches—the principle of human 
nature,” he so far forgets himself as 
to combat what he had before allowed, 
viz. the private endowments of indivi- 
duals, in these words : ‘‘ Had such en- 
dowments in reality been made, the 
Clergy would neither have urged 
Ethelwolf to pass this grant; nor 
would the Barons have sanctioned a 
gift on his part, of what they them- 
selves had already bestowed.” Such 
is this writer’s opinion of the princi- 
ple of human nature, that he con- 
cludes that men will feel no anxiety 
to have property secured to them by 
statute; and that it is unlikely that 
the Barons would allow Ethelwolf to 
convey and secure to the Clergy what 
they had already given them; but 
that they would doubtless very coolly 
suffer him to give away one tenth of 
their property without the slightest op- 
position! /! And mark, Sir, the logic 
of this learned writer, as the Editor is 
pleased to style him; because there 
are private charters extant, by which 
individual proprietors gave tithes, &c. 
to the Clergy; because ‘‘ canons re- 
lating to Tithes are found in the re- 
cords before any regular statute was 
enacted ;”’ because Ethelwolf conferred 
the Tithes on the Clergy, ‘‘ to be held 
by them in their own right for ever ;” 
because the right of Tithes was amply 
provided for at the Conquest ; because 
‘‘each of our Kings on his accession 
to the throne solemnly swears this 
vath, and binds and obliges himself 
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to observe the laws, customs, and 
franchises granted to the Clergy ;” 
therefore ‘‘the main conclusion to be 
drawn from the preceding statements 
is, that the civil right of Tithes ema- 
nated originally and alone from the 
ancient Legislature of the nation! ! 
This point being established, the title 
of the existing Legislature to alter, to 
modify, or to annul this right, when- 
ever circumstances or the general wel- 
fare of the country demands such a 
measure, cannot be denied!!!”’ This 
writer has a wonderful system of fo- 
gic; for, with about two or three syl- 
logisms, he would square the circle, 
reverse Kepler’s law, and Newton’s 
theorems, and make each of the pla- 
nets dance a hornpipe. 

The writer of the second article 
commences by asserting that the re- 
venues of the Church of England, 
“‘though ample, are not excessive.” 
He afterwards enters into a very par- 
tial examination of the origin of 
Tithes ; in which he eulogizes Selden, 
so far as his testimony favours his fa- 
vourite hypothesis, viz. that Govern- 
ment gave the Tithes to the Clergy, 
and therefore may ‘‘ take them away,” 
or ‘justly secularize them ;”’ by styl- 
ing him ‘‘the learned and ingenious 
John Selden,” the ‘profound Anti- 
quary, who, with great learning, 
traces the origin and progress of 
Tithes from the earliest times.”” But 
when this learned and ingenious John 
Selden states that originally the Tithes 
“* were gifts of the laity conveyed by 
grants and charters to the different 
Churches by their patrons and found- 
ers,” he immediately exclaims, “‘ the 
whole hypothesis, however, is opposed 
to historical fact, and to the known 
history of the Tithes!!” This op- 
posed to historical fact! when Hume 
says, ‘‘and the nobility preferring the 
security and sloth of the cloister to 
the tumult and glory of war, valued 
themselves chiefly on endowing monaste- 
ries ;”? when King John, in a letter to 
Pope Innocent, claims the right of his 
Barons, &c. to found Churches within 
their seignories by the custom of the 
realm; and when the writer of the first 
article acknowledges, that charters are 
extant by which the nobility gave 
Tithes to the Clergy prior to any re- 
gular statute. This opposed to the 
known history of the Tithes! when 
this very writer, a few pages before, 
has said that Tithes were demanded 
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on pain of excommunication, nearly 
300 years before the first law was 
enacted. But, after all this partial 
and disingenuous reasoning, he is 
compelled to conclude thus: ‘“ On 
whatever pretence then a right to the 
tenth part of the produce of the coun- 
try was at first obtained, and however 
unwise the laws may be held to be 
which confirmed the claim, the right 
of the property is now in the Church 
as an incorporated body, and by laws 
as valid and as ancient as those by 
which any property in this country is 
inherited or possessed.”” Notwith- 
standing this conclusion, he proceeds 
to rail against the Tithes as ‘‘ an im- 
post upon property,” an “‘impost of 
the worst kind,” as “‘a tax grievous 
and offensive im its nature,” &c.!!— 
How an impost or tax, if such well- 
secured property? Again, a great 
want of candour may be observed in 
his arguments to show the effect of 
Tithes on agriculture. ‘It used to 
be (he writes), and still is over a great 
part of the country, a common calcu- 
lation, that one third part of the whole 
produce of land is paid as rent; one 
third as expenses ; and that one third 
is left to the farmer for profit, the risk 
of his stock, and the expenses of his 
own maintenance. Now a tax (adds 
he) equal to a tenth part of the whole 
produce, would in such a case be a 
tax equal to thirty per cent. on the 
portion which remains to the farmer.’” 
Thus he insinuates that the Tithes are 
taken from the farmers’ profit; when 
every one who reflects at all, knows 
that they are taken from the part 
which would otherwise go to the 
landlord. As a well-informed coun- 
try gentleman has observed, ‘The 
farmers are the only persons who ge- 
nerally complain on this head; but if 
they are wise, they will never wish 
for the abolition of Tithes ; for what 
they now contingently get from the 
moderation of the Clergy, the land- 
lords would immediately put into their 
own pockets ; andthefarmers, burdened 
with increased rents, rates, and taxes, 
would feel how indiscreet were their 
former complaints.” Lastly, after 
stating the purport of the Archbishop’s 
Bill, which is, that an Archbishop or 
Bishop, as a guardian of the Church 
property, shall name one commissioner, 
and the parishioners another, to fix 
a rate of composition for 21 years, to 
be regulated every seven years, by the 
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price of the produce of land, he has 
these interrogatories. ‘‘ Why, we ask, 
is all to depend upon the will of any 
Archbishop or Bishop? Why is the 
cumbrous and costly machinery to be 
renewed at intervals? Why these 
partial provisions in favour of the re- 
ceiver of Tithes, and none in favour 
of the payer?”” He thus intimates 
that there is partiality where none 
exists, and endeavours to induce the 
farmers to consider any thing short of 
an eternal lease on their own terms, 
without consent of the guardians of 
the property, an intolerable hardship. 
This may suffice to justify my expres- 
sions. 

I now proceed to an impartial epi- 
tome of the history of Tithes, &c. 

The priests under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation were supported by Tithes 
and offerings. It was evidently the 
will of the Divine Founder of the 
Christian Religion, that the ministers 
of the Gospel should be supported by 
the laity, which appears from his 
charge to the 70 missionaries. ‘‘ Carry 
neither purses nor scrip, nor shoes, 
&c. for the labourer is s~vorthy of his 
hire.” From many passages in the 
New Testament we have strong 
grounds for concluding, that He de- 
signed that Christian ministers should 
be maintained as the priests had been 
under the former dispensation, i.e. by 
Tithes and Offerings; for instance, 
«‘If we have sown unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall 
reap your carnal things? Do ye not 
know that they which mini-ter about 
holy things, live of the things of the 
Temple? and that they which wait at 
the altar are partakers with the altar? 
Even so (ovrw) hath the Lord ordained, 
that they which preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel.’’ Hence 
we find the early Fathers exhorting 
their hearers to contribute Tithes for 
the support of the Clergy. So early 
as A.D. 356, it was decreed at a 
Council, that Tithes were due to mi- 
nisters of the Gospel as the rents of 
God (Dei census). Again, it was de- 
creed at the Consilium Romanum, 
A.D. 375, “That Tithes and First- 
fruits should be given by the faithful, 
and that they who refuse be stricken 
with the curse.”” (Ut decime atque 
primitie a fidelibus darentur ; qui de- 
trectant anathemate feriantur.) After 
the Christian Religion had been em- 
braced by the majority of the English 
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people, the Barons and nobles, in obe- 
dience to the injunctions of Augustin 
and his successors, gave tithes and 
glebe lands for the endowment of 
Churches, &c. as certais charters 
now extant, and the claim made by 
King John of the right of his nobles 
to found Churches within their seig- 
nories, by the custom of the realm, 
plainly evince. Such Tithes were re- 
gularly paid according to the ancient 
usage and decrees of the Church, pre- 
viously to any regular statutes, which 
is evident from a canon of Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, A.D. 750, and 
from the 17th canon of the General 
Council held for the whole kingdom 
at Chalcuth A.D. 787. About A.D. 
793, Offa, King of Mercia, passed a 
law to secure the Tithes of his king- 
dom to the Church (Offa Rex Mer- 
ciorum nominatissimus, Decimam om- 
nium rerum Ecclesie concedit), and or- 
dered his subjects to pay them regu- 
larly under severe penalties. Again, 
about A.D. 855, Ethelwolf, imme- 
diately after the union of the king- 
doms of the Heptarchy, secured by a 
regular statute the Tithes of the whole 
land to the Clergy, to be held by them 
in their own right for ever (jure per- 
petuo possidendam). From this time 
to the Conquest many statutes were 
enacted for enforcing the payment of 
Tithes, &c.; and when William the 
Conqueror framed a code of laws for 
the government of his English sub- 
jects, the Tithes were secured to the 
Clergy, according to laws already 
enacted, and he solemnly swore to 
observe the laws and customs granted 
to the people by the Kings of Eng- 
land, his lawful and religious prede- 
cessors, and particularly the laws, 
customs, and franchises, granted to 
the Clergy by the glorious St. Edward 
his predecessor. The original guar- 
dians of this property were the King, 
with his council of Bishops and chiefs 
of the realm (Rex cum consilio Episco- 
rum ac principum) : but in process of 
time, during the four centuries subse- 
quent to the Conquest, the Pope gra- 
dually usurped the sole authority over 
ecclesiastical affairs, as is evident b 

resolutions entered into by King Ed- 
ward the First and his Barons at a 
Parliament held at Carlisle; when the 
King, by the assent of his Barons, 
denied the Pope’s usurped authority 
over the revenues of the Church 
“within England,” alleging, that 
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** they were founded by his progeni- 
tors, and the nobles and others of the 
realm, for the service of God, alms, 
and hospitality.” When the Pope 
through his legates, &c. had applied 
the property given to the Church to a 
purpose foreign to the intention of the 
donors, the statute 26 Henry VIII. 
deprived him of his power, and ap- 
pointed the King as sole guardian of 
ecclesiastical affairs ; and it was enact- 
ed, that the King our Sovereign Lord, 
his heirs and successors, Kings of 
this realm, shall be taken, accepted, 
and reputed the only supreme head on 
earth of the Church of England. .... 
And shall have power from time to 
time to visit, repress, redress, reform, 
order, correct, restrain, and amend, 
all such errors, heresies, abuses, of- 
fences, contempts, and enormities, 
whatsoever they be, which by any 
manner of spiritual authority or juris- 
diction may lawfully be reformed, re- 
pressed, redressed, corrected, restrain- 
€u, or amended, most to the pleasure 
of Almighty God, the increase of vir- 
tue in Christ’s religion, and for the 
conservation of the peace, unity, and 
tranquillity of the realm; any usage, 
custom, foreign laws, foreign autho- 
rity, prescription, or any other thing 
to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 
And the Clergy, in convocation, ac- 
knowledged his Majesty as the only 
protector and supreme lord, and as 
far as accords with Christ’s law the 
supreme head of the Church (ecclesie 
et cleri Anglicani, cujus singularem pro- 
tectorem et supremum dominum, et, quan- 
tum per Christi legem licet, etiam su- 
premum caput ipsius majestatem recog- 
noscimus). This prerogative was ex- 
ercised, though often improperly, by 
each of Henry’s successors, until the 
glorious Revolution of 1688 ; when the 
supremacy was limited, and it was 
decreed as illegal for the King alone 
to enact any law, &c. “‘ without the 
advice and assent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons in Par- 
liament assembled, and by authority 
of the same.”’ From that time to the 
present, the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, combined, have been guardians 
over the rights, &c. of the Established 
Church, “‘to preserve (according to 
the Coronation oath) unto the Bishops 
and Clergy of this realm, and to the 
Churches committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain unto them 
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or any of them,” and (according to 
the oath of the Union with Scotland) 
‘to maintain and preserve inviolably 
the settlement of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government thereof, as 
by law established ;” and they have 
exercised their authority as guardians, 
consistently, in enacting divers laws 
and regulations. Finally, by 39 and 
40 Geo. III. the Churches of England 
and Ireland, as now by law establish- 
ed, were united into one Protestant 
and Episcopal Church, called ‘“ the 
United Church of England and Ire- 
land.” 

From the preceding statements it 
appears that the Government, as con- 
stituted of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, is guardian over the Establish- 
ed Church of England and Ireland; 
with power to visit, repress, redress, 
reform, order, &c. most to the plea- 
sure of Almighty God, the increase of 
virtue in Christ’s religion, &c. but 
that it cannot alienate its revenues, or 
take away its rights and privileges, 
without being guilty of robbery, sa- 
crilege, and perjury. 

Doubtless the present system of 
taking Tithes acts as a prohibition on 
the less fertile soils, often occasions 
strife between pastors and their flocks, 
gives arbitrary and litigious men a 
power to harass and perplex others ; 
and causes the deserving Clergy, for 
the sake of peace, to be deprived of 
half their incomes. If, according to 
the principle of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Bill, it were 
enacted that two commissioners, one 
chosen by each party, should fix a 
rate of composition every 21 years, 
subject to regulation every seven 
years by the price of the produce of 
land, and that the Clergyman’s 
churchwarden or other deputy, should 
collect the same yearly for the minis- 
ter, by a summary process similarly 
to other parochial rates, it would re- 
move all cause of contention, and be 
a benefit ; and it ought to satisfy both 
the receiver and payer of Tithes. But 
an eternal lease, as recommended by 
the writer of the article ‘‘ on the Com- 
mutation of Tithes,”’ is impracticable ; 
and it would be unjust toward both 
parties; because the farm, which is 
now in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, may by overcropping or neglect 
become so unproductive in fifty years 
time, that it would scarcely produce 
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the Tithes at the present valuation ; 
and the contrary. 

In our ancient law books, Tithes 
are briefly definéd ‘‘to be an eccle- 
siastical inheritance or property in the 
Church, collateral to the estate of the 
lands thereof ;” and no other support 
for the Clergy appears so likely to 
produce efficient ministers to preach 
“‘right things’ rather than ‘‘ smooth 
things,”” and thus keep up a sound 
tone of religion and morals in the 
country. 

A Frienp To IMPROVEMENT, BUT 
A Lover or Justice AND 
Goop Fair. 
—G— 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 2. 

AS the administration and trial of 
the Prince de Polignac (with the mo- 
mentous consequences attending them) 
have so lately engrossed the public at- 
tention, I think that the following spi- 
rited sketch of the ancient seat of the 
family, extracted from the late Arthur 
Young’s Travels through France in 
1789, will be interesting. 

Speaking of the scenery and singu- 
lar rocks in the vicinity of Le Puy, the 
writer observes :—‘‘ The castle of Po- 
lignac, from which the Duke takes his 
title, is built on a bold and enormous 
one. It is almost of a cubical form, and 
towers perpendicularly above the town 
which surrounds its foot. The family 
of Polignac claim an origin of great 
antiquity; they have pretensions that 
go back, I forget whether to Hector or 
Achilles, but I never found any one in 
conversation inclined to allow them 
more than being in the first class of 
French families, which they undoubt- 
edly are. Perhaps there is no where 
to be met with a castle more formed 
to give a local pride of family than 
this of Polignac. The man hardly ex- 
ists that would not feel a certain va- 


nity at having given his own name 
from remote antiquity to so singular 
and commanding a rock.* But if, 
with the name, it belonged to me, I 
would scarcely sell it for a province. 
The building is of such antiquity, and 
the situation so romantic, that all the 
feudal ages pass in review in one’s 
imagination: by a sort of magic in- 
fluence, you recognize it for the resi- 
dence of a lordly baron, who, in an 
age more distant and more respecta- 
ble, though perhaps equally barbarous, 
was the patriot defender of his coun- 
try against the invasion and tyranny 
of Rome. In every age since the hor- 
rible combustions that produced it, 
such a spot would be chosen for secu- 
sity and defence. To have given one’s 
name to a castle without any lofty 
pre-eminence or singularity of nature, 
in the midst, for instance, of a rich 
plain, is not equally flattering to our 
feelings. All antiquity of family de- 
rives from ages of great barbarity, 
where civil commotions and wars 
swept away and confounded the inha- 
bitants of such situations. The Bri- 
tons of the plains of England were 
driven to Bretagne, but the same peo- 
ple in the mountains of Wales stuck 
secure, and remain there to this day. 
About a gun-shot from Polignac is 
another rock, not so large, but equally 
remarkable; and in the town of Le 
Puy another commanding one rises to 
a vast height, with another, more sin- 
gular for its tower-like form, on the 
top of which St. Michael’s Church is 
built.” 

By the following pedigree, extracted 
from a valuable genealogical work in 
French, in the library of John Lee, 
Esq. LL.D,,t it appears that the name 
and estate of Polignac came into the 
present family by a marriage with the 
heiress in the 14th century :— 


Gilleaume Sieur de Chalancon==Vualberga Viscountess of Polignac, 1st wife. 
4 





Pierre Sieur de Chalangon, Vicomte de Polignac>=Margarite de Saligny. 
j 





Louis Armand, ie anaes de la Tour, fille de Bertrand Comte d’Auvergne 


de Polignac. 


et de Boulogne. 


a (see next page.) 





* The reader will recollect that Mr. Young was a country gentleman devoted to agri- 
culture, and not deeply versed in antiquities ; he would otherwise have known that the place 
(whose first syllable indicates its position, in the Celtic tongue) gave name to the family, 


according to the custom of the middle ages. 


+ We have added the three latter descents, partly from the Dictionnaire Genealogique 


Bois, 1765.—Enit. 
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a 
a 





Gilesune-Arnend Viscomte de Polignac, Sieurs==Amadee de Saluces, Dame de Caramagnes 


de Chalencon, mort en 1473. 


en Savoye. 
j 





r 
Gilleaume, Vicomte de Polignac, Maitre des Requétes==Margarite, fille d’ Antoine 


de l’Hotel du Roi. 


| Sieur de Pompadeur. 
j 





Ss T 
Phillibert de Clermont.4. —_ Francois-Armand, Vise. de Polignacj=Anne de Beaufort. 
es 





r 
Louis-Armand, Vise. de Polignac,==Francvise de 

| Montmorency. 
j 


Baron de Chalencon. 





5 
Claude Armand, Vise. 
de Polignac, s. p. 


r 

Gaspar- Armand, Visc. de Polignac, Marq.>=Claudine Francoise de Tournon, fille du Comte 

de Chalencon, Chevalier desOrdres du Roi. | de Rousillon, & Magdaleine de la Rothfoucauld, 
J 





— 
Louis-Armand, Vise. de Poliguac,=-Isabella-Esprit de la Baume,=-Jacqueline de Beauvoir, 
Marq. de Chalencon, Chev. des Or- | dau. of Ferdinand Comte a] dau. of Scivio Count 


dres du Roi, Gouvernor de Vivarez. 


Montrevel; 2d wife. 





on - Louis==Diane-Adelaide- Francois-Camille, 
styled the Marquis 
de Polignac ; mar. 
in 1742 the only 
dau. of the Presi- 
dent de la Garde, 
and had a family. 
Denis-Auguste. 


Melchior-Ar- | Zephirine, niece 
mand, 19thVi- | to the Due de 
comte de Po- | Nevers,* mar- 
lignac, Marq. | ried 1738. 

de Chalencon, 
born Feb. 1, 
1717. : 





du Roure; 3d wife. 


Sidoine-Apolinaire-Gaspard- 
Scipion, Marq. de Polignac, 
&e. &e. 

Melchior de Polignac, Am- 
bassador for the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and afterwards to 
Rome; made a Cardinal in 
1712, by Pope Clement XI. 


wanes 
Philippe-Jules-Francois, bapt. Jan. 1, 1747.4=Dame d’Atours. 
| 





henna’ de 
Polignac. 


The friendship between the Queen 
of Louis XVI. and Madame de Po- 
lignac, mother of the late minister, 
which brought the family into a more 
immediate connection with the Court, 
is said to have risen from an acciden- 
tal meeting. Her fascinating manners 
are much dwelt on by the accom- 
plished Tweddell, who was some time 
in her society in the Ukraine,t and 
the elegance and refinement of the 
Dame d’Atours appear to have gained 
a partial victory over the rugged prin- 
ciples of ultra-Whiggism which were 
then entertained by our distinguished 
and lamented countryman. 

The father of the ex-Minister emi- 
grated at the commencement of the 
Revolution, to Radstadt in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden; and afterwards re~ 
sided, with the Royal Family, at Edin- 
burgh. 

It has been related that on the birth- 
day of Jules, when he had attained 


T 
Jules de ==Hon. Anne-Sarah-Catherine Parkyns, dau. of Thomas 1st Lord 
Polignac. | Rancliffe, widow of the Marq. de Choiseul, + mar. June 1, 1824. 


his tenth year, the father invited all 
his companions in misfortune, and 
some other friends, and shewed them 
into a room, where, upon a table, a 
crucifix and two lighted candles had 
been placed. He then ordered young 
Jules to approach the table, and, in 
imitation of Hamilcar (Hannibal’s fa- 
ther) bound him by an oath, that he 
would always oppose the French Re- 
volution, and the principles to which 
it had given birth. 

Whatever credit may be given to 
this story, it is certain that the father 
deeply inculcated in his children a de- 
testation of all the enemies of the 
Bourbons. Both his sons were im- 
plicated in the conspiracy of 1804, 
when the life of Napoleon was at- 
tempted by what was styled the In- 
fernal Machine. Armand was con- 
demned to death (but did not suffer) ; 
Jules to two years imprisonment.§ 
Yours, &c. G. M. 





* Louis-Jules, Duc de Nivernois, who was Ambassador in England to treat for the Peace 


of 1762, was a son of this Duc de Nevers. 


t+ ‘‘Une de plus grandes et plus considerables maisous du Royaume.”—Des Bors. 


t See his ** Remains.” 


§ See our vol. Lxx1v. p. 677. 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 

THE parish of Hurley, in Berk- 
shire, is beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Thames, about thirty 
miles from London.* In the Norman 
survey, commonly called Domesday, 
it is said to have lately belonged to 
Efgen, probably a Saxon or Danish 
family, but to be then in the posses- 
sion of Geoffry de Mandeville. This 
person had greatly distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Hastings, in which 
King Harold was defeated, and re- 
ceived this estate from William the 
Conqueror, among other spoils, as the 
reward of his valour and attachment. 
Towards the end of the Conqueror’s 
reign, that is A. D. 1086, Geoffry de 
Mandeville founded here the Priory of 
St. Mary, to this day commonly called 
Lady Place, and annexed it as a cell 
to the great Benedictine Abbey of 
Westminster. 

The charter of the foundation is still 
preserved in the archives there.t In 
this instrument the founder calls him- 
self Gosfridus de Magnavilla, and re- 
cites the motives of his donation :— 
“Pro salute et redemptione animz 
mez, et uxoris mex Leceline, cujus 
consilio, gratia diviné providente, hoc 
bonum inchoavi, et pro anima Athe- 
laise prime uxoris mez (matris filio- 
rum meorum) jam defunctz, necnon et 
heredum meorum omnium mihi suc- 
cedentium.”—For the salvation of my 
soul, and that of my wife Lecelina, by 
whose advice, under the providence of 
divine grace, I have begun this good 
work, and also for the soul of Athelais 
my first wife, the mother of my sons, 
now deceased; and also for the souls 
of all my heirs who shall succeed me. 
He then recites the particulars of his 
endowment, and its object :—‘‘ Ad sus- 
tentationem monachorum in eadem ec- 


clesia Deo imperpetuum servientium.”’ 
—For the support of the religious 
order serving God perpetually in this 
church. And after some terrible im- 
precations, in imitation of Ernulphus 
Bishop of Rochester, igainst all per- 
sons who shall violate or diminish 
this his foundation,t he concludes with 
these words :—‘‘ Ex hac vero dona- 
tione mea et institutione, concilio pro- 
borum sumpto virorum tria acta sunt 
Brevia, unum apud Westmonasterium, 
aliud apud eandem ecclesiam de Hur- 
leia, tertium mihi et heredibus meis 
succedentibus, pro loci integritate 
wterna et stabilitate reposui.”’ 

William the Conqueror approved 
and confirmed the endowment of the 
founder of Hurley Priory; and after- 
wards Pope Adrian IV. ina Bull dated 
1157, confirmed, among other posses- 
sions, to the Abbey of Westminster, 
**Cellum de Herleya cum eadem villa, 
cum omni obedientia et subjectione, et 
pertinentiis suis.” 

It may not be improper to observe, 
that the first subscribing witness to 
the charter, and indeed the person 
who consecrated the new convent, 
was Osmund Bishop of Salisbury, 
originally a Norman nobleman, Count 
of Seez, in that province. He was, in 
the sequel, made Earl of Dorset, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England ; 
and, finally, Bishop of Salisbury, 
which diocese he governed with re- 
markable goodness and assiduity from 
1078 to 1099. He is commonly re- 
puted to be the author of the Ritual, 
called the use of Sarum, and was 
canonized long after his death, 

Gilbert, Abbot of Westminster, an- 
other subscribing witness, was also of 
a Norman family, which had produced 
several great men; among the rest, 
his grandfather and uncle, who were 





* The Vale of Hurley, containing the town of Great Marlow and Bisham, Hurley, and 





Medmenham, anvient monastic establishments, (the latter on the Buckinghamshire side of 
the Thames, wifhith less than two miles of each other, and interspersed with gentlemen’s 
seats, farms, and all the variety of cultivation, and bounded by sylvan hills, between which 
the river winds in picturesque meanders, ) is unquestionably one of the most charming scenes, 
though of limited extent, in England.—See Moritz’s Travels through England in Mavor's 
British Tourists, vol. iv. p. 67. 

+t In the splendid edition of yet Monasticon, lately published, vol. iii. p- 438, 
we fiad a copy of the charter of the foundation, with some slight variations, chiefly verbal, 
and sometimes literal : ‘* Ex Regist. de Walden penes comitem Suffolcie, an. 1650, hodie 
MS. Harl. Mus. Brit. 3697, fol. 51, b. 

t «* Omnes infractores seu diminutores hujus mez elemosine excommunicari, ut habitatio 
illorum perpetua cum Juda maledicto proditore Domini, et viventes descendent in eterne 
proditionis baratrum cum Dathan et Core, cum maledictione eterna,” &c, 

Gent. Maa. January, 1831. 
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particularly distinguished. He had 
been educated in the Monastery of 
Bec, in Normandy, under Lanfranc 
and Anselm, successive Archbishops 
of Canterbury, with the latter of whom 
he kept up a constant correspondence, 
founded on a sincere friendship. He 
was repeatedly employed in embassies 
by Henry I., and is said to have been 
a very honest and good-natured man, 
and learned in all the sciences of the 
times. Some of his theological writ- 
ings are still extant. He died in the 
year 1117, and lies buried under one 
of the three old stone effigies which 
still remain in the pavement of the 
great cloisters in Westminster Ab- 
bey, near Mr. Pulteney’s tomb. In 
his time, Geoffry de Mandeville him- 
self was interred in the little cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey, in a chapel, 
now a court yard, belonging to the 
house of the receiver of the Abbey rents. 

Geoffry, the son of the founder, 
created Earl of Essex, was likewise 
a benefactor. He married Roisia, 
sister to Aubrey de Vere, first Earl of 
Oxford. This lady caused a subter- 
raneous chapel to be cut out of the 
solid chalk, near the centre of the pre- 
sent town of Royston, in which she 
was buried. This chapel, on the walls 
of which many rude figures are still to 
be seen in relievo, after being lost and 
unknown for ages, was accidentally 
discovered by some workmen in 1742, 
and an account of it was published by 
Dr. Stukeley. It is well worthy the 
attention of tourists; and being per- 
fectly dry and easily accessible, is 
often visited by strangers passing be- 
tween London and Cambridge. 

To return from this digression. The 
Earl of Essex was Standard-bearer of 
England, in the times of the Empress 
Maud and of King Henry II. The 
family seems to have acquired consi- 
derable possessions, and probably gave 
rise to several! distinguished individu- 
als, who, in their posterity, may still 
be existing in honorable stations. 


Lady Plage, Hurley, Berkshire. 
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As to Hurley Priory, except that 
Godfrey, the prior in 1258, exchanged 
the greatest part of the tithes belong- 
ing to the original endowment, with 
the Abbot of Walden for the church 
of Streatley, in Berkshire, it remained 
nearly in the same condition for about 
450 years.* It was suppressed, among 
the lesser monasteries, in the 26th 
year of Henry VIII. 1535, when the 
annual income, according to Dugdale, 
amounted to 121/. 18s. 5d.; accord- 
ing to Speed, 134/. 10s. 8d.t 

In the 33rd year of Henry VIII. 
the Priory of Hurley became the pro- 
perty, by grant, of Charles Howard, 
Esq., and three years afterwards, the 
site, then and ever since called Lady 
Place, from the convent having been 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, as al- 
ready mentioned, became the property 
of Leonard Chamberleyn, Esq. From 
him it passed the same year to John 
Lovelace, Esq., who died in 1558. 
The son of that gentleman went on an 
expedition with Sir Frances Drake 
against the Spaniards, and with the 
money acquired‘ in this adventure, 
built the present house on the ruins 
of the ancient convent. 

Of the original buildings belonging 
to the Priory, the only visible parts 
remaining are the Abbey yard,§ be- 
hind the parish church, on the North 
side, and some parts of a chapel, or 
rather, as it is generally supposed, of 
the refectory, (now stables) of which 
the window arches, though formed of 
chalk, are still as fresh as if lately 
erected. The durability of chalk, in- 
deed, is wonderful, when once it be- 
comes indurated by the sun and air, 
and fixed in an erect position. In the 
house itself, however, some remains 
of the form of the convent may still 
be traced. Under the great hall, 
which strikes every spectator for its 
grandeur and proportions, is a vault 
or cellar, in which some bodies in 
monastic habits have been found 
buried, probably some of the priors, as 





* It appears from a deed executed in the 15th of Richard II. that Edith, sister of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, had been buried at Hurley, on which and some other claims the 
prior and mouks obtained the appropriation of the church of Warefeld from the King. 

+ In the valuation of Pope Nicholas we find this entry, ‘* Ecclesia de Hurle cu’ vicar’ 


indeci’abili, Prior Rector, 10/. 


Taxatio decima, 11.” 


¢ It has been supposed that Lovelace the poet, who died in 1658, was of the same 


family. 


§ In the walls bounding this quadrangle a former proprietor of Lady Place, Joseph 
Wilcocks, Esq. has put up tablets with inscriptions, recording sume eminent persons con- 


nected with the foundation of the Priury. 
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is indicated by the staff on the stones 
covering their remains. This hall, 
and the cross rooms at the East end, 
seem to have been the church, not of 
the parish, but of the convent; and 
the numerous small apartments at the 
west end, forming the boundary of 
the parish cemetery, appear to have 
been the dormitories of the monks. 

Respecting the Lovelace family, long 
the proprietors and occupiers of Lady 
Place, it is proper to notice that it 
soon grew rich and powerful in this 
country, and was ennobled in the 
reign of Charles I. under the title of 
Lord Lovelace, Baron of Hurley. In 
the succeeding reign it lived in great 
splendour. Two or three ceilings, 
painted by Verrio, probably at the 
same time with those in Windsor 
Castle, and more particularly the 
landscapes by Salvator Rosa, in the 
great room, attest the magnificence 
and wealth of the family. 

During the short reign of James IT. 
private meetings of some of the lead- 
ing nobles of the kingdom were held 
here, in the subterraneous vault under 
the Great Hall, for calling in the 
Prince of Orange; and it is said that 
the principal papers which brought 
about the Revolution, were signed in 
the dark recess at the extremity of that 
vault. It is certain, that after King 
Wiliam obtained the crown, he visited 
Lord Lovelace at Lady Place, and 
descended with him the dark stairs to 
see the place. Inscriptions recording 
this visit, that of George III. and of 
General Paoli, in 1780, to the same 
vault, as the cradle of the revolution, 
were put in it by a worthy proprietor, 
Joseph Wilcocks, Esq., who will 
again be’mentioned in the sequel. 

On the decline of the Lovelace fa- 
mily, which speedily followed, the 
estate was sold under a decree of 
Chancery—one part of it, by far the 
most valuable, the manorial rights, 
the impropriate rectory, and the ad- 
vowson of the vicarage, became the 
property of Robert Gayer, Esq., who, 
according to Bishop Tanner, possessed 
various accompts, rentals, and char- 
ters of the Priory; though no register 
of it is known to exist, nor any regular 
list of the priors. This estate, with 
its appurtenances, was subsequently 
purchased of the Gayer family by the 
late Duke of Marlborough, who died 
in 1817. His Grace afterwards ex- 
changed them for lands in Oxfordshire 
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with Thomas Walker, Esq. of Wood- 
stock, from whose granddaughter and 
sole heir, Miss Freind, married to 
Henry Lord Viscount Ashbrook, it 
has lately descended to their only sur- 
viving son, the Hon. Henry Flower, 
who on coming into its possession, 
assumed, by royal authority, the name 
of Walker. 

The remaining part of the Lovelace 
estate, consisting of Lady Place and 
the Woodlands, was purchased by 
Mrs. Williams, sister to Dr. Wilcocks, 
Bishop of Rochester, which lady in 
one lottery had two tickets only, and 
one of them came up a prize of 5001. 
the other of 20,000/. with which she 
purchased the property here. The 
daughter of Mrs. Williams, married to 
Dr. Lewin, Chancellor of Rochester, 
possessed it from her mother’s death 
in 1745; and dying without issue, 
bequeathed it to her relative, Joseph 
Wilcocks, Esq., son of the Bishop, 
who on succeeding to it in 1771, and 
not being able to let the house to a 
tenant, came to inhabit it himself, 
and died at an advanced age. He 
was the author of a posthumous pub- 
lication under the title of ‘‘ Roman 
Conversations,”’ written when a young 
man, but suppressed from a modesty 
of disposition, for which, as well as 
every amiable virtue, he was distin- 
guished through life. 

The next person in the entail was 
the brave and unfortunate Admiral 
Kempenfelt,* who went down in the 
Royal George, as is well known, in 
Portsmouth harbour. His brother, 
Gustavus Adolphus Kempenfelt, Esq. 
succeeded to Lady Place, and made it 
his residence; but dying unmarried, 
as his brother and Mr. Wilcocks had 
been, and being last in the entail, he 
left the property to his relative, the 
late Mr. Richard Troughton, of the 
Custom House, who resided only oc- 
casionally here, and whose represen- 
tatives sold the estate in lots, about 
three or four years ago. The man- 
sion called Lady Place, and part of 
the estate, were purchased for the 
Hon. Henry Walker; and the re- 








* It has been said, but the writer of this 
knows not on what authority, that the Kem- 
penfelts were descended from the Will Wim- 
ble of the ‘* Spectator.” The portrait of 
the Admiral in his uniform, is, or was lately, 
to be seen in the Great Room occupying 
the east side of Lady Place. 
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mainder by the late Sir Gilbert East, 
of Hall Place, Bart., in the parish of 
Hurley. 

The old mansion of Lady Place, 
with its enclosure of fifteen acres, 
having fish-ponds communicating with 
the Thames, and venerable even in 
decay, having been much neglected, 
or inadequately occupied, for so many 
years, is almost past repair as a mo- 
dern habitation, nor is its future des- 
tination at present known. It cannot 
fail, however, to be agreeable to the 
numerous readers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, to have an accurate view of 
a place of such notoriety (see Plate I.) 
from a recent drawing by that cele- 
brated artist, John Buckler, Esq. 
F.A.S., to whom and his son, John 
Chessell Buckler, Esq. author of ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on the original architecture 
of Magdalen College, Oxford,”’ and of 
“An Account of the Royal Palace at 
Eltham,” our ecclesiastical and other 
antiquities are under the highest ob- 
ligations for correct delineation and 
description. W. M. 


Some brief Notices of the Family of 
CopinceEr, of Buzhall, co. Suffolk. 


Glebe House, Nave- 
stock, Essex. 


SUBJOINED are a few scattered 
Notices of the Family of Copinger; a 
family which was once so famous for 
its hospitality, that ‘‘to live like Co- 
pinger”’ became a proverbial expres- 
sion throughout the county of Suffolk. 

They were originally, and at a very 
early period, seated at Farcings Hall, 
in the parish of Buxhall, and were 
lords of that manor. Here they flou- 
rished in great repute for many gene- 
rations. 

The first of this ancient and highly- 
respectable family, of whom I find any 
authentic account on record, is John 
Copynger, who was twice married. 
His first wife appears to have been 
Anne, the only daughter of John Sor- 
rel, from whom he inherited the ma- 
nor of Bucks-hall. He deceased in 
1517, and was interred in the church 
of Buxhall, with the following inscrip- 
tion, as given by Weever : viz. 


Mr. URBAN, 


“¢ John Copynger, Esquire, Lord and Pa- 
tron, Anne and Jane his wives, who had vii. 
children, and dyceased an. MDxvil.” 


II. He was succeeded by his son, 
Walter Copinger, who married Bea- 
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trix; and who, dying on the 10th of 
March, 1532, was buried likewise in 
the same place, together with his wife, 
who deceased on the 2d of Feb. 1512, 
with the following memorial : 


** Walter Copynger, gent. which died the 
x. of Marche, an. MDxxxu1. and Beatrix his 
wife, the second of February mpxii.”” 


The following curious grant, given 
in the year 1513 to this Sir Walter 
Copinger, by that ruthless monarch 
Henry the Eighth, who, in this in- 
stance seems to have had a special re- 
gard to the head of his loving subject, 
is still extant in the Glebe-house at 
Buxhall :— 


“* Henry R.— Henry, by the grace of God 
King of England and of France, and Lord of 
Ireland. 

‘© To all manor our subjects, as well of 
the spiritual pre-eminence and dignities, as 
of the temporal auctority, these our Letters 
hearing or seeing, and to every of them 
greeting. Whereas we be credibly informed 
that our trusty and well-beloved subject 
Walter Copinger is so diseased in his head 
that without his great danger he cannot be 
conveniently discovered of the same: In 
consideration whereof, we have by these 
presents licensed him to use and wear his 
Bonet upon his said head, as well in our pre- 
sence as elsewhere, at his liberty. Whereof 
we will and command you and every of you 
to permit and suffer him so to do, without 
any your challenge, disturbance, or inter- 
ruption to the contrary, as ye and every of 
you tender our pleasure. Given under 
our signet, at our manor of Greenwych, the 
24th day of October, in the fourth year of 
our reigne.—Henry R.”” 





They had issue two sons, viz. Henry, 
of whom hereafter, and William,‘‘ who 
was bred a fishmonger in London, and 
so prospered, through God’s good pro- 
vidence, in his trade, that he became 
Lord Mayor of that city in the year 
1512, and received the honour of 
knighthood. What estate God gave 
him, which was very large, he divided 
at his death to God and man; that is, 
half to the poor, and other pious uses, 
and half to his heirs and kindred.” 


** His bounty,” says Fuller, ‘‘ mindeth 
me of the words of Zaccheus to our Sa- 
viour: ¢ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the noor; and if I have taken any 
thing from any man by false accusation, I re- 
store him fourfold.’— Luke, xix. 8. 

“¢ Demand not of me whether our Copin- 
ger made such plentiful restitution, being 
confident there was no cause thereof, seeing 
he was never one of the publicans; persons 
universally infamous for extortion. Other- 
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wise I confess, that that charity which is 
not bottomed on justice, is but built on a 
foundered foundation. I am sorry to see 
this yentleman’s ancient arms (the epidemi- 
cal disease of that age) substracted (in point 
of honour) by the addition of a superfluous 
Bordure.”’ 

II]. Henry Copinger, the eldest son, 
succeeded his father at Buxhall. He 
married Agnes, the seventh daughter 
of Sir Thomas Jermyne, of Rushbroke, 
Knt., by Anne his wife, the daughter 
of Thomas Sprynge, of Lavenham, 
esq. They had issue eleven sons, of 
whom Ambrose was presented by his 
father, in 1569, to the rectory of Bux- 
hall, and died in the following year. 

IV. Henry, the fourth son, was 
born in 1550, and received his acade- 
mical education at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, of which Society he was 
elected Fellow. On entering into holy 
orders, he was promoted to a Preben- 
dal stall in the cathedral church of 
York. By a mandate from Queen 
Elizabeth, he was elected Master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, which, 
at her request, and to avoid a forcible 
removal, he afterwards resigned; but 
soon after this, viz. in 1577, he was 
presented by the Earl of Oxford, the 
then patron, to the rectory of Laven- 
ham. He was an intimate friend of 
that eminent scholar and renowned 
wit of the seventeenth century, the 
Rev. George Ruggle, A.M. and Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, the inge- 
nious writer of that celebrated drama- 
tic satire, the comedy of ‘‘Ignoramus,”’ 
and from him received the foilowing 
legacy :— 

“Item, I give and bequeath to my wor- 
thy friend, Mr. Henry Copinger the elder, 
of Lavenham, fifty shillings to make him 
a ring.” 


Dr. Fuller, in his ‘‘ Church His- 
tory,”’ gives the following interesting 
account of this spirited divine : 


** 1622, Dec. 21.—Henry Copinger, for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College, in Cam- 
bridge, Prebendary of Yorke, once Chaplain 
to Ambrose Earl of Warwick (whose fune- 
rai sermon he preached), made Master of 
Magdalene College in Cambridge, by her 
Majesty’s mandate, though afterwards re- 
signing his right at the Queen’s (shall I 
call it?) request, to prevent trouble, ended 
his religiovs life. He was the sixth son of 
Henry Copinger ot Bucks Hall, in Suffolke, 
esquire, by Agnes, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Jermyn. His father, on his death-bed, ask- 
ing him what course of life he would em- 
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brace, he answered, he intended to be a di- 
vine. ‘I like it well,” said the old gentle- 
man, “¢ otherwise what shall I say to Martin 
Luther, when I shall see him in heaven ; 
and he knows that God gave me eleven sons, 
and I made not one of them a Minister?” 
An expression proportionable enough to 
Luther’s judgment, who maintained, some 
hours before his death, that the saints in 
heaven shall knowingly converse one with 
another. Laneham liying fell void; which 
both deserved a good minister, being a rich 
parsonage; and needed so, it being more 
than suspicious that Dr. Reinolds, late in- 
cumbent, who ran away to Rome, had left 
some superstitious leaven behind him. The 
Earl of Oxford, being patron, presents Mr. 
Copinger to it, but adding withal that he 
would pay no tithes of his park, being al- 
most half the land of the parish. Copinger 
desired to resign it again to his lordship, 
rather than by such sinful gratitude to be- 
tray the rights of the church. ‘ Well! if 
you be of that mind, then take the tithes,’ 
saith the Earl, ‘I scorn that my estate 
should swell with church goods.” However, 
it afterwards cost Master Copinger sixteen 
hundred pounds, in keeping his questioned 
and recovering his detained rights, in suit 
with the agent for the next (minor) E. of 
Oxford and others; all which he left to his 
churches quiet possession ; being zealous in 
God’s cause, but remiss in his own. He 
lived forty and five years the painful parson 
of Laneham, in which market town there 
were about nine hundred communicants ; 
amongst whom, all his time, no difference 
did arise which he did not compound. He 
had a bountiful hand and plentiful purse 
(his paternal inheritance, by death of elder 
brothers, and other transactions, descending 
upon him), bequeathing twenty pounds in 
money, and ten pounds per annum, to the 
poor of the parish; in the chancel whereof 
he lieth buried under a fair monument, dying 
on St. Thomas his day, in the threescore 
and twelfth year of his age.” 


Mr. Copinger deceased on the 21st 
of December, 1622, and was interred 
in the chancel of the church of Laven- 
ham; where, on the north side of the 
altar, a very handsome monument is 
erected to his memory, of marble and 
alvbaster, gilt and painted. It consists 
of an arched recess, between two Co- 
rinthian pillars, supporting a cornice 
surmounted with the arms of the fa- 
mily. In this recess are represented, 
in alto relievo, the reverend divine and 
his wife, facing each other, and kneel- 
ing before a table, with their hands in 
the attitude of prayer. They are both 
habited in black, with white ruffs 
round their necks. Under the princi- 
pal figures are three compartments. 
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In the middle are seen their children 
habited in black, and kneeling before 
a covered table; eight sons, two and 
two, on one side, and four daughters, 
singly, on the other. The first of the 
former is represented cross-gartered 
down the leg, in the fashion alluded 
to by Shakspeare in the fifth act of his 
Twelfth Night. On either side of the 
monument, upon a pedestal, stands an 
angel at full length, with a scroll in 
his hand, on one of which is written, 
*« dilecti accipite coronam vite ;’”’ and 
on the other, ‘‘ mortui venite ad judi- 
cium.’”? Over one angel, on the cor- 
nice, ‘‘novissimus lectus sepulchrum ;”” 
and over the other, “‘ viventes sequen- 
tur mortuos.”’ 
On a tablet, on the left hand, is this 
inscription : 
*¢ Sacrum memorie Henrici Coppingeri, 
antiquissimA Coppingerort familia, in agro 
hoc Suffolciensi, oriundi, hujus ecclesie per 
quadraginta et quinque annos pastoris ; pa- 
cifici, fidelissimi, et vigilantissimi. Monu- 
mentum hoc, amoris et pietatis ergo, dilec- 
tissima uxor, Anna, marito optimé merenti, 
heu invita superstes, moerens posuit. 
Amans maritus, prole foecuadus pater, 
Sancti pius pastor gregis, 

Qui sensa dextré codicis docuit sacri 
Nec voce quam vita majus ; 

Qui larga abunde favit indigis manu 
Securus annonz domi. 

Hic plenus annis, plenior deo, jacet, 
Secum polo gregem trahens 

Mutus jacet ; sed lingua que vivo decus, 
Vitam paravit mortuo.” 


On a tablet on the left side— 


‘* This monument was erected at the sole 
cost of Mrs. Ann Coppinger, in memory of 
her deare husband, the Rev’d and godly 
divine Mr. Henry Copinger, (fourth son of 
Henry Copinger, of Buxhal, in this county, 
esq. by Agnes his wife, daughter to Sir 
Tho’s. Jermine, of Rushbrooke Hall, knt.) 
the painful aud vigilant Rector of this church 
hy the space of 45 years, Prebendary of the 
metropolitan church of St. Peter’s in Yorke, 
Lord of the towne, and patron of the church 
of Buxhall aforesaide; who marryed Ano, 
daughter to Henry Fisher, of Linne, in Nor- 
fulk, gent., and by her had 8 sonues and 4 
daughters; and, after he had lived godly 72 
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years, died peaceably the 21st of Dec. A. 
1622.” 
On a tablet underneath— 


«* This monument of Dr. Henry Copinger 
was new beautified, Auno Domini 1721, by 
Mrs. Judith Brinkley, daughter of Thomas 
Burly, gent. end Margaret, his wife, third 
daughter and coheir of Ambrose Copinger, 
D, D. by Judith his wife, only daughter of 
Roger Keddington, gent. ; which Ambrose 
was second son of the said Henry, and also 
Rector of this parish, and of Buxhall, where 
he was buried.” 


In a circle—‘‘ Justorum memoria 
benedicetur.”’ 

On the top of the monument are 
three escutcheons, viz. :— 

1. The arms of Copinger. 

2 — Jermyn, Sable, a cres- 
cent between two mullets in pale, Arg. 

3. In the centre, six quarterings; viz. 
Ist, Copinger; 2d, on a bend four... 3 3d, 
Clopton, Sabl. a bend Arg. between two 
cotises dancette; 4th, Arg. a fess between 
three boars’ heads couped; 5th, Arg. a fess 
between three bugle horns stringed proper ; 
6th, Copinger. 

Under the arch, Clopton impaling 
Fisher; viz. Gul. a chevron between 
three lions passant Or. 

Mr. Copinger devised by his will,* 
dated the 31st Dec. 1621, as follows: 

**To four of the most aged, needy, and 
impotent persons in Lanehame, which shall 
be after the death of Ambrose my son, and 
Judith his now wife, I give all the benefit 
and profit which shall arise of the tenement 
and yard, which now James Write dwelleth 
in and used, and all the free meadow called 
the Church Meadow, and the three rood, 
more or less, of copie lying in that meadow, 
if the Jord of that manor will consent there- 
unto, to the use of four such parties as be- 
fore be named successively for ever; which 
four persons, proposed to receive that bene- 
fit, are to be nominated by my sons, Wil- 
liam, Henry, Ralph, Francis, and Thomas, 
the parson of the town then being, the head- 
boroughs of that town, or the greater num- 
ber of them; and if all my sons be dead, or 
being requested to join in choice of any of 
these, refuse, then my mind is, that the 
parson and headboroughs, if the parson be 
resident, otherwise the greater part of the 
headboroughs without the parson, to make 





* For the copy of this will, I am indebted to Mr. M‘Keon’s interesting ‘* Inquiry into 
the Charities of Lavenham ;’’ a work recently published, and which, in its execution, 


evinces great talent and research. 


It affords much matter for serious reflection; and if it 


should, unfortunately, not lead to the reform of any present misapplication of the large be- 
quests which belong to that parish, it will at least serve as a record tu preserve the existing 
funds from future malyersation, as well as a lasting proof of the author’s benevolent 


intentions. 
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choice of such as shall receive that help; 
and if the lord of the manor will not permit 
the copy plece therein to be applied to that 
good use, then I give that copy piece, after 
Ambrose and his now wife’s death, to Tho- 
mas my youngest son, and his heirs; the 
intent of me is that the headboroughs of 
Laneham have the estate of the land to the 
only use beforesaid.” 


Ambrose having died in or about 
Nov. 1644, and Judith his wife on the 
3d of Nov. 1675, the charity was, 
soon after the demise of the latter, ap- 
plied in accordance with the will of 
the testator. 

The following account of the first 
appointment of persons to partake of 
the charity, is extracted from the 
«* Account Book :”” 


‘© OF all the five sonnes which the donor, 
by his will, did appoint to joyne with the 
parson and headboroughs of the towne, in 
the choice of the foure poore persons, 
there was none that was alive at the death of 
Mrs. Judith Copinger, save only Mr. Henry, 
why, being requested to joyne in the said 
choice, did refuse, and made his owne re- 
quest to the other electors that HE HIMSELF 
might be chosen for one of the foure to par- 
take of the benefit. To whom, being very 
aged and low in estate, his said request was 
readiely granted.” 


Foreicn Lirerary FRAGMENTS. 
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ONE of the earliest specimens of a 
Diatessaron, is the third part of Le 
Romant des trois Palerinaiges, 4to. b. 
1. 15.—The first part contains the Life 
of Man in this world; the second, 
treats of the soul separate from the 
body; and the third is a life of Jesus 
Christ, compiled from the four Gos- 
pels. The author was Guillaume de 
Guileville, monk of Chaaliz (Chalus ?). 

The first mention of the Small-pox 
is in an essay on that disorder, by Aa- 
ron of Alexandria, a priest and physi- 
cian of the seventh century. He de- 
rives its origin from Egypt, where the 
Arabs caught it, and introduced it by 
their conquests into Europe. 

Thomas d’Andrada, a Portuguese 
monk of the Augustine order, followed 
Don Sebastian into Africa, and was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Alcazer 
Kebir. The court sent over a suffi- 
cient sum of money to purchase his 
freedom, but he nobly preferred re- 
maining in slavery, that he might 
console his fellow-captives. He com- 
posed a little treatise, on the Sufferings 
of Christ, during his detention, which 
has been often re-printed. 
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Barbier d’Aucour, a French advo- 
cate of talent, married the daughter of 
his bookseller, as a discharge of his 
bill. 

A remarkable story is told of a 
French dog, in the Variétés sérieuses et 
amusantes. The bridge St. Michel at 
Paris fell down in 1616; a child, who 
was buried among the ruins, owed the 
preservation of his life to two beams 
which struck against each other in 
falling, and formed a sort of shed over 
him. A dog happened to he close to 
his side, and escaped in the same 
manner. Finding himself a prisoner, 
he barked with all his might, and drew 
several persons to the spot, who extri- 
cated him; but missing the child, who 
had not been observed, he returned to 
the ruins, resumed his former place, 
and began to bark again, till he at- 
tracted attention once more, and was 
taken out, as well as the child. 

Louis XII. said that lawyers treat 
the laws as shoemakers do leather; 
they stretch, bend, and batter them, 
till they bring them to what shape they 
please. 

Hobbes observes, that ignorance of 
true principles is less dangerous than 
pertinacity in false ones. 

Manilius has a line well worth the 
attention of Reviewers :—‘‘ Pro captu 
lectoris habent sua fata libelli.’’ 

To think and reason justly in a con- 
fined sphere, says a French writer, is 
by no means easy. This should be 
suggested to those who are fond of so- 
litude. 

The well-known lines, ‘‘ Sunt aries, 
taurus, &c.”” were made by Anianus, 
an astronomer of the 15th century, 
author of a Latin poem on astronomy. 

Angran d’Alleray, a magistrate of 
Paris, was brought before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, in 1794, at the age 
of 69, on the charge of having for- 
warded money to the royalists. He 
acknowledged that he had done so to 
M. de la Luzerne, his son-in-law. 
“* Were you ignorant that the law for- 
bade it ?”’ said one of the judges. 
“‘No,” he replied; ‘‘ but the law of 
nature spoke louder to my heart than 
the law of the republic.” 

The practice of computing by the 
zra of Jesus Christ, was first invented 
by Dionysius, surnamed the Less, a 
Roman monk, in the year 532. 

Vosgieu (l’advocat) says, in his Dic- 
tionnaire Géographique, that one part 
of the city of Orense, in Spain, which 
is situated at the foot of a hill, suffers 
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the severest cold, while another quar- 
ter enjoys the mildness of spring. 

Who is the author of the pentame- 
ter, which alludes to the frequent vi- 
cissitudes of the Margraviate of Bran- 
denburgh ? 

Mutavit dominos Marchia spe suos. 

Kirloff, a living Russian poet, is the 
author of several dramatic pieces, but 
his fame is chiefly owing ‘o his talents 
as a fabulist. The Countess Orloff, 
an admirer of his writings, formed 
the idea of extending their reputation 
throughout Europe, by translations ; 
but her design was interrupted by 
death, in 1824. However, her hus- 
band completed it, and published two 
volumes with French and Italian ver- 
sions. The principal French poets, of 
both sexes, were concerned in the 
work, particularly Ségur, Daru, Jouy, 
the Delavignes, Rouget de I’Isle (au- 
thor of the Marsellais Hymn), Stassart, 
Madame Delphine Gay, &c. The ty- 
pographical part was executed by Fir- 
min Didot. On account of the many 
composers, this work has been com- 
pared to the faidous Garland of Julia. 

CypWELI. 


Critica, Remarks ON FRENCH 
Writers. 

Character of Crevier.—His arrange- 
ment of facts (in the History of the 
Roman Empire) does not want order : 
it contains just remarks, useful reflec- 
tions, and good feeling in the course of 
the narrative ; but the style is heavy, 
diffuse, generally careless, faulty, and 
without elevation.—Sabatier de Cas- 
tres. 

Maupertius.—Good philosopher, and 
able literatist. In his works, elegance 
does not detract from depth, or pre- 
cision from perspicuity. Method ren- 
ders every thing intelligible, as well as 
easy to retain. By turns, geometri- 
cian, astronomer, naturalist, geogra- 
pher, moralist, he is always an in- 
structive and amusing writer, because 
lessons are pleasing when they do not 
come as lessons, and when one has 
the art of informing, without the re- 
pulsive tone of dictation.—Jbid. 

Saint Real.-Pupil of Varillas, whose 
style, taste, and love of the marvellous, 
he has adopted. However, he excels 
his master in purity of style, and ex- 
actness of language, and has more 
ability, though he has written less. 
If he had rejected untrue anecdotes, 
and chosen better authenticated facts, 
his pieces of history might have passed 
for models ; but his conspiracy of Ve- 
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nice, that of the Gracchi, and the his- 
tory of Don Carlos, are now regarded, 
and with reason, as ingenious ro- 
mances, which contain nothing true 
but the names of the parties, and some 
facts which are too much adapted to 
his brilliant imagination. In spite of 
these defects, we cannot refuse him 
the praise of genius, and of having 
shed over his style a seductive illusion, 
which makes us regret that we cannot 
add conviction to the interest which 
he produces in the mind of his readers. 
—Ibid. CyDWELI. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 3. 

THE Syrian Christians of St. Tho- 
mas, in the South of India, appear, 
from the narrative of Dr. Buchanan, 
to be a very interesting people, though, 
indeed, the late Bishop Heber, a less 
sanguine judge, was inclined to think 
his representations overcharged. One 
of the most obscure points in their his- 
tory is the origin of their name; some 
referring it to St. Thomas the Apostle, 
and others, I believe, to a Nestorian 
missionary of the sixth century. 

There is, however, a legend on this 
subject, which ought to be examined, 
even if rejected at last. 1 mean the 
Apostolical History of Abdias, disco- 
vered by Wolfgang Lazius in a monas- 
tery of Germany, and published in 
1551. It is supposed to have been 
written about the sixth century, and 
to have been framed from older mate- 
rials, perhaps from the apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles. I have not seen 
it myself, but extract this information 
from a French miscellany. 

The chapters are entitled as follow : 
1. Peter; 2. Paul; 3. Andrew (no- 
thing is said of his coming into Scot- 
land) ; 4. James the Great; 5. John; 
6. James the Less, Simon, and Jude; 
7. Matthew; 8. Bartholomew; 9. 
Thomas; 10. Philip. The labours of 
Bartholomew, as well as of Thomas, 
are placed in India, but in what part 
is not mentioned in the extract. The 
legend of Thomas is as follows : 

An Indian merchant passing through 
Syria, stopped at Jerusalem. The 
Deity appeared to him in open day, in 
a human form, and demanded what 
brought him so far from his country. 
He replied, that he came from his 
master, King Gundafer, and was seek- 
ing a skilful architect to build him a 
palace. He was led to the house of 
St. Thomas, who was pointed out to 
him as a fit person, and they departed 
together forIndia. They arrived after 
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a journey of three months, which in 
ordinary cases took as many years. 
The merchant presented the apostle to 
the king, who’ pointed out the site of 
his future palace, outside the town, 
and departed to another city till it 
should be finished. Coming one day 
to see it, he found no building what- 
ever begun; and in his fury he bade 
the apostle shew it, or prepare for in- 
stant death. It is finished, said the 
apostle, but you cannot see it now; 
you will see it, and inhabit hereafter. 
The king in a rage ordered him to be 
cast into prison. 

At this time the king’s brother fell 
ill; some days after, he told the king 
that two men had led him to the pa- 
lace which the apostle had built, and 
he was so charmed with it, that he re- 
quested it for himself. This struck 
the king (the legend says converted 
him) ; he went in person to the prison, 
asked the apostle’s pardon, and de- 
clared his belief in the Deity he 
preached. Seven days after, St. Tho- 
mas baptised the king, his brother, and 
allhis people. After this, he traversed 
the whole of India, preaching the gos- 
pel, healing the sick, raising the dead, 
and casting out devils. In the terri- 
tory of King Mesdeus, he exhorted his 
female converts to quit their earthly 
spouses, being now united to a hea- 
venly one. This, and the strict conti- 
nence he enjoined, raised him invete- 
rate enemies; they complained to the 
king, who sent some of his soldiers to 
dispatch him, which they did with 
their spears. 

I have omitted in this abstract some 
of the legendary tales, which only dis- 
figure the story. There appears, how- 
ever, to be a vein of truth running 
through it. Tradition leads us to be- 
lieve that St. Thomas preached in In- 
dia. That he should have gone thither 
with a merchant whom he met at Je- 
rusalem, is quite probable; he may 
have preached the gospel to King 
Gundafer by the metaphor of a palace, 
as that monarch’s thoughts were then 
employed on building one. Such is 
the language of Rev. xxi. and of many 
passages in the prophets; though of 
course I do not mean to imply that 
St. Thomas quoted his contemporary 
John. The king, far from understand- 
ing theapostle, may have been irritated, 
and have imprisoned him; while his 
brother’s mind may have been more 
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deeply impressed during sickness. 
The rapid acknowledgment of the gos- 
pel by king and people is no more ex- 
traordinary than the conversion of our 
Ethelbert of Kent. I can imagine, 
also, that St. Thomas exhorted Christ- 
ian married women to separate from 
idolatrous husbands, when there was 
no hope of converting them. And 
this, by exasperating the men, might 
have been the cause of his cruel death. 

There is an account of the Syrian 
Church, by Professor Lee, appended 
to the Seventeenth Report of the 
Church Missionary Society. It ap- 
pears that John, Bishop of India, 
signed the acts of the Council of Nice, 
in 325. (Query, was he a titular Bi- 
shop, residing nearer home?) But 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, who flourished 
in the sixth century, mentions ex- 
pressly a church of the faithful in Cey- 
lon, and at Malabar. From this time 
downward, their history is clear. 
Particulars concerning them are to be 
found in all Histories and Dictionaries 
of Religions, in the Asiatic Researches, 
and in various recent works. 

The wishes of many pious persons, 
to promote an union between this 
church and the English in India, have 
not yet been blest with any permanent 
effect. 

The name of Menezes, Archbishop 
of Goa, is well known as the persecu- 
tor of these primitive protestants. The 
Dictionnaire Historique, 1827, gives a 
short notice of him. Alexis de M. 
was born at Lisbon, in 1559; entered 
into the Augustine order; was nomi- 
nated Archbishop of Goa, on the union 
of the two Crowns of Spain and Por- 
tugal, and Viceroy of the Indies, in 
1607. In 1608, he was appointed 
Archbishop of Braga, and returned 
home; in 1614, he was constituted 
Viceroy of Portugal, and in 1616, he 
fixed his residence at Madrid, as Pre- 
sident of the Council for Portuguese 
Affairs. He died at Madrid, in 1617. 
A journal of his voyage to the Indies 
(Visitation, 1 presume), was pub- 
lished by Antonio de Gouveau, at 
Coimbra, in 1606. The Virorum illus- 
trium ex ordine eremitarum div. Augus- 
tint elogia, contains a tribute to his 
memory, far different from the horror 
in which his memory is held at Ma- 
labar. 

Yours, &c. M. 
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Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, Nov. 8. 

I SEND you a drawing,* taken 
from an illuminated Manuscript, which 
was made about the latter end of Ri- 
chard the Second’s reign, and is now 
preserved in the Cotton Collection of 
the British Museum, Nero, D. 17. It 
has been delineated as the representa- 
tion of a combat which was fought 
between a gentleman of Grimsby, and 
a foreigner of some distinction; of 
which the following are the parti- 
culars. 

In the reign of Richard II. (1384), 
the King of Navarre was in alliance 
with England, and a friendly inter- 
community was preserved between the 
inhabitants of both nations. Thetown 
of Great Grimsby, ever distinguished 
by sentiments of loyalty towards the 
Sovereign, amidst every fluctuation of 
its fortunes, was, at this period, agi- 
tated with consternation and terror by 
a formal charge of High Treason, 
which had been preferred against one 
of its principal inhabitants. John 
Walsh, descended from the noble fa- 
mily of St. Walerie, a man of honour- 
able principles and unblemished repu- 
tation, was the individual thus charged 
with infamy by Martileto de Vilenos, 
a gentleman of Navarre. This dis- 
graceful imputation was urged with 
all the inveteracy that attends a dis- 
jointed friendship; for Vilenos con- 
ceived himself dishonoured, and hoped 
to dismiss his suspicions, and satiate 
his vengeance, by subjecting his oppo- 
nent to an ignominious death. Walsh 
had been appointed to the office of 
Captain or Vice-Governor of Cher- 
burg, where the Navarrois resided ; 
and they lived for some time in perfect 
harmony and friendship ; but at length 
his brain was fired with jealousy, and 
he suspected the English officer of an 
improper familiarity with his wife. 
Destitute of proof, however, he was 
incapable of charging Walsh with the 
fact, and adopted other means less 
honourable to remove his former’ 
friend. 
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Goaded by the foul and groundless 
accusation, Walsh laid himself at the 
foot of the throne, and demanded the 
privilege of Trial by Combat. His 
suit was granted, the day named, and 
‘fon a Wednesday at St. Andrew’s 
tide,” accompanied by his sponsor, he 
entered the lists completely armed, in 
the presence of the King and all his 
Court, at Westminster, and calling for 
his accuser, declared himself innocent 
of the crime alleged against him, and 
ready to prove its falsehood at the pe- 
ril of his life. The challenge was ac- 
cepted by his fierce accuser, who im- 
mediately appeared, caparisoned in a 
rich suit of armour, to answer the 
summons, and declared himself pre- 
pared to substantiate the charge in the 
utmost extremity of battle. The ar- 
mour of both these champions is de- 
scribed, in reference to the illumination 
before-mentioned, as being “ of silver, 
and the plates at their elbows and 
their girdles gilt. The first figure to 
the right is the same. The King isin 
light pink, with a blue robe lined with 
ermine. The figure next to the King 
is in silver armour, the body of which 
is purple. The back ground is red, 
flowered, the ground of the lists is 
green, and the rails are red. The fi- 
gure of the King much resembles his 
portrait.’’+ Before the commencement 
of the battle, the usual oaths were ad- 
ministered to the combatants, that 
their cause was just, and that they 
did not bear about them any secret 
spell or charm which might interfere 
with the righteous decision of heaven, 
and interrupt the course of equal fight.t 

And now the trumpets sounded to 
the charge, and the battle began with 
great fury on both sides; but the 
Grimsby champion, having truth and 
justice on his side, pressed his antago- 
nist so closely, that he soon gave way ; 
and as he lay at length fainting under 
the conqueror’s sword, he confessed 
that the charge was groundless, and 
emanated solely from feelings of jea- 
lousy. The King, indignant at his 





* This illumination has been engraved in St 


rutt’s ** Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities,” 


pl. !viii.; and also in Dr. Meyrick’s * Critical Inquiry into Antient Armour,” p- 56; and 


described by Dr. Meyrick, in p. 81. 


tT Strutt’s Regal and Eccles. Antiq. p. 115. 


t Tne Words of this Oath were as follows :—** This heare, you Justices, that 1 have 
this day neither eate, drunke, nor have upon me either bone, stone, nor glasse, or any en- 
chantment, sorcerie, or witchcraft, where through the power of the Word of God might be 
inleased, or diminished, and the devil’s power increased : and that my appeale is true, so 
helpe me God, and his snintes, and by this booke.”—Antiq. Repert. vel. i. p. 118. 
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baseness, commanded that the van- 
quished Frenchman should be de- 
spoiled of his armour, and conveyed in 
disgrace to Tyburn, where he termi- 
nated his career by a death of infamy. 
The victor returned to Grimsby full of 
honour, amidst the universal acclama- 
tions of his townsmen, and having se- 
cured the esteem of King Richard, 
equally by his valour and loyalty, he 
was appointed High Sheriff of Lin- 
colnshire ; and the execution of vari- 
ous confidential trusts was committed 
to him in 1396. Gero. OLIVER. 


Upper Southernhay, 
Exeter, Jan. 11. 
HAVING frequently received seve- 

ral interesting specimens of organic 

remains from the caves of Blackdown 

Hills, (Devon), I had long contem- 

plated to visit them, more especially 

having also another object in view, of 
examining the curious variegated flints 
and siliceous substances, with which 

1 knew the surface of those eminences 

was overspread; and lately, in a-mi- 

neralogical excursion in that neigh- 

bourhood, I accomplished my design, 
and beg leave to submit to your notice 

a few cursory sketches and observa- 

tions on the subject connected with 

my ramble. 

The north-east side of Blackdown 
is situate within twenty miles of this 
city, and is plainly observed at no 
great distance on the road from Cul- 
lumpton to Wellington. I was in- 
formed that the estate where the 
greater number of these caves are si- 
tuated, consist of three hundred acres 
of land, the property of a gentleman 
of Honiton, but that the strata con- 
taining the caves were let separately, 
for the purpose of excavating a sand- 
stone of a peculiar quality for sharp- 
ening iron; these whetstones are ma- 
nufactured on the spot, and considered 
the best of the kind in England; and 
a small trade is carried on of them at 
Cullumpton, and sent to different 
parts of the kingdom. On my arrival 
at a short distance from Blackdown, I 
ascended to the summit of the hill, the 
prospect from which is very extensive, 
grand, and imposing; towards the 
S.W. about sixteen miles distant, part 
of the English channel is seen; though 
this delightful picturesque scenery was 
so animating, I was still more grati- 
fied on looking beneath my feet, to 
behold the chequered, mossy coating 
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of the earth, strewed over with count- 
less coloured flints of various hues, 
many of them magnificent, and of the 
brightest colours; I selected some of 
the choicest to deposit in my cabinet 
collection, as a precious addition, far 
surpassing any I possessed before ; 
among them were some singularly fine, 
viz. one that the greater part had passed 
into a light transparent crystallization, 
bordered with a rich ruby-red; an- 
other that had turned into an orange- 
red carnelian, but more diaphanous ; 
one into a deep crimson jasper, and 
another of a light amber complexion, 
speckled with flowery golden spots, 
&c. These flints, which are so dif- 
fusely scattered over the Blackdown 
and Halsdown Hills, seemed to per- 
plex Deluc how they could come there. 
I consider that they were an immense 
shower of large and small pebbles 
which were thrown from the coast at 
the deluge, and in process of time ob- 
tained their present siliceous quality ; 
for the loose fossil shells found here 
near the surface are often of the same 
substance ; as [ have met with large 
fossil bivalve shells become black flints ; 
also clumps of fossil univalves and 
bivalves from the same hills, that have 
passed into red jasper of a very fine 
texture. 

Proceeding on my route easterly, 1 
stretched at too great a distance be- 
yond the caves; I then turned to the 
left to a steep declivity, and with diffi- 
culty descended, it being almost per- 
pendicular, and about half way down 
the hill alighted on a compact sand- 
bank terrace, which extended the 
whole length and range of the en- 
trances to the different caves, which 
were of a western aspect, and nearly 
similar to each other at the openings, 
from five to six feet in height, and four 
broad, but wider and higher inter- 
nally, extending horizontally more or 
less from 200 to 300 feet, and some 
ancient ones, which are now closed, 
were 400 feet and upwards; but the 
length of time it required in convey- 
ing the sand-stones to the mouth of 
the cave, rendered it more convenient 
to cut new apertures, as it would be 
liable to imminent danger to widen 
the caves too near each other; for 
should the mass give way, the work- 
men must inevitably be crushed to 
death. The fine ruby complexion of 
the youths employed in excavating the 
earth excited my surprise, as it ex- 
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ceeded the usual ftush of nature; also 
as I stood at the mouth of the cavern, 
I saw a tall, slender old man, coming 
out of the gloomy recesses, whose 
visage was a light carmine, the colour 
probably the effect of some peculiar 
essence arising from the bowels of the 
earth. The men behaved well, ra- 
tionally replied to my interrogatories, 
and assisted me in procuring fossils, 
which consisted of several clumps and 
groups of univalves and bivalves, small 
white nodules of different sizes, round 
as marbles; trigonia aliformis, fiz- 
formed alcyonite, poppi-formed alcyo- 
nite, and lemon-shaped alcyonite ; this 
last so exactly resembled the lemon, 
that some fine specimens I possess, 
would, at a short distance, be mis- 
taken forthem. The sand-stone ccn- 
taining the fossils was so damp, that 
with little exertion I could break it 
asunder with my hands to sort out 
the shells, and applying them to my 
mouth, by the taste appeared to retain 
their original sea-salt quality. This 
vast “mass and beds of marine sub- 
stances were thrown up from the sea 
in the progress of the deluge, and is a 
totally distinct sea-deposit from that 
at Halsdown, at only a comparative 
short distance, the fossil species and 
variety are manifestly different; the 
spacious and lofty Woodbury Common 
hes between them, in which are no 
marine fossils, and clearly evinces was 
never the bottom of the sea, as I have 
examined more than ten times over, 
the greatest depths that have been pe- 
netrated in this common, and could 
never discover a relict of them. The 
Blackdown sand-stone deposit is very 
abrupt, and appears of greater length 
than breadth, and was lifted up from 
the ocean from a north-eastern di- 
rection. 

On the Dartmoor mountainous 
country to the west of Blackdown, I 
passed several days amidst the rocks 
and the tors, which display a grand 
representation of the wreck of the 
Antediluvian world, exhibiting num- 
berless rocks of all sizes scattered for 
many miles round, and the natural 
effects of causes produced by the 
Noachim deluge. This wild spot, 
composed of huge primitive granite 
rocks, the mighty diluvian storms pow- 
erfully assailed, shattered, and dis- 
persed in every direction as the flood 
prevailed; and the returning waters 
passing over them, the sediments and 
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deposits of earth brought on a regular 
surface, but not of a sufficient thick- 
ness to cover all the fragments and 
detached pieces of rocks, so that the 
uppermost that remained are left in 
view at this present day; and some 
bulky pieces have been replaced by the 
ancient inhabitants into tors, ill- 
shaped, rude temples, pagan idols, and 
one of the most conspicuous is Bow- 
1an’s Nose Tor. Deluc seemed quite 
puzzled respecting these rocks, and 
declared he could assign no other 
cause than that they were “‘ catastro- 
phes of the strata,’”’ whereas it is plain 
they were never stratified. Deluc 
passed rapidly by them, with little 
time for investigation ; though he was 
assisted by the clergy, having a letter 
of recommendation from the Bishop 
of Exeter to all the rectors, vicars, 
and curates of his diocese, who re- 
ceived him courteously, and escorted 
him from place to place, and he ex- 
pressed much delight that they all ac- 
quiesced in his opinions; he taught 
them geology in half an hour, and 
left them all philosophers. With re- 
ference to the above, it will be seen 
that I do not coincide with the modern 
philosophy, that the land which now 
appears was ever the bottom of the 
sea ; for I reckon that, were the present 
watery ocean to recede and the bot- 
tom be left exposed, the shell animals 
would soon expire, and all be found 
on or near the surface, and not hun- 
dreds of feet below; and posterity 
would not receive from the parts de- 
serted by the sea any complete and 
perfect bivalves ; for all bivalves sepa- 
rate their valves immediately, or a 
very short time after the fish dies; 
whereas being thrown up alive in- 
closed in their shells, and deposited in 
their native sea-sand, they are con- 
fined in their natural state, and the 
congealed substance hardening, the 
shells are fixed: and endure for ages. 
Mineral conchologists well know there 
are plenty of perfect bivalves, petrified 
with the fish in them, of which I 
possess many. The fossil gryphite, 
that singular animal of the old world, 
would soon have lost its operculum, 
had it not been thrown up and in- 
stantly deposited in earthy matter ; 
whereas they are now met with in 
plenty, with the operculum and fish 
inclosed, perfect and in high preserva- 
tion. Besides, the cructaceous tribe 
would have been entirely annihilated ; 
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for even among the marine fossils we 
now collect, they are comparativ. y 
few to the testaceous, which are of a 
harder substance. 

The operations of the mosaical de- 
luge and its effects produced, were 
adequate to cause the formation and 
present appearance of all the strata 
and organic remains on every part of 
the globe, for the whole world remains 
as permanent now, and unaltered, as 
it was at that period, except the shift- 
ing of a few acres of land by earth- 
quakes, or volcanic motions and erup- 
tions. if the rivers run a hogshead 
of water into the ocean in one place, 
the clouds give another for it; or if 
the tempestuous surges remove a small 
portion of ground in one part, it 
equally accumulates in another part. 
The waters at the deluge, in coming 
on and retreating over deep valleys, 
would be repeatedly filled with earthy 
matter, shells, stones, &c.; these 
layers formed several distinct strata, 
one over the other, and in process of 
time internal essences and other causes 
would have produced different appear- 
ances between the higher strata and 
the lower; also the returning waters 
of the flood would have occasioned 
deposits of a various character from 
that which occurred at the first over- 
flowing of the sea. The flux and re- 
flux also of overwhelming tides would 
have brought large portions of marine 
substances, and produce various strata. 
As the waters increased the land gra- 
dually disappeared ; at length so nar- 
rowed, that herds and flocks of beasts, 
savage and tame, affrighted and pur- 
sued by the rolling element, fled, as a 
last retreat, into the inmost recesses 
of solitary caverns, unconscious of 
their approaching and fatal destiny, 
with only a transient respite from the 
dashing waves which choaked them, 
leaving their bones in heaps, entombed 
in rocky sepulchres ; which unrecorded 
ancient monuments of quadruped me- 
mory, remained silent and untouched 
from age to age, till recently explored 
and disturbed, they have afforded mat- 
ter for curious investigation. With the 
mud and sand, pieces of rocks of va- 
rious sizes were thrown up in masses 
from the sea, with the fossil shells 
attached to them. I have often met 
with, and now have by me, flat pieces 
of rocks with a number of fossil shells 
of the same family arranged on them, 
and to which a much higher anti- 
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quity is assigned by some than they 
are entitled to. The foundations of 
the earth were shaken, and in this 
universal earthquake, stupendous 
masses of earth must have fallen on 
and squashed forests of vast extent, 
and the torrents of water pouring in 
at the same time caused an additional 
humidity to the vegetable quality; and 
perhaps also attended by internal es- 
sences, would ultimately be converted 
to coal, and be covered by successive 
deposits of earth. The Bradley coal 
mine in Staffordshire, presents, I be- 
lieve, upwards of twenty varieties of 
strata above the coal, which were cer- 
tainly contemporary, and not the 
effect of eternal ages. The innume- 
rable animals of all descriptions being 
dead, (those in the Ark excepted,) 
floating and tossing about with a pro- 
fusion of marine creatures and sub- 
stances, portions fell into cavities and 
fissures of the most elevated rocks and 
loftiest mountains ; also on the plains, 
valleys, and deepest abysses, which 
are now perpetually discovered, and 
become objects of extravagant specu- 
lations to many who assume to ascribe 
preposterous and ancient periods from 
the strata and organic remains, which 
is not in the least to be depended 
on; for of the nature and principles 
of petrifaction we know little; on 
this subject philosophy is in the dark. 
Some fossils come before us that we 
suppose have been four thousand 
years in arriving to a silex quality ; 
whilst we observe substances that 
have been petrified to an adamantine 
stone in less than twelve months. 
Alonso Barba records instances of 
waters that have produced petrifac- 
tions ina few days. I have examined 
fossils of the lizard species, that were 
perfect and not shrivelled by petrifac- 
tion; these must have been instanta- 
neously excluded from the atmospheri- 
cal air, fixed, and induration followed. 
I have in my possession a fossil tor- 
toise ; the outside shell has passed into 
an agate flint, and the internal part 
beautiful translucent chalcedony of a 
rose colour; this was found in a chalk 
and limestone stratum at Beer (Devon). 

It is nothing surprising that we 
have found such quantities of organic 
remains, and are daily finding more, 
when it is considered that the occur- 
rence of a few days destroyed such 
incalculable multitudes of living crea- 
tures, and enveloped them, together 
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with the debris and relics of near two 
thousand years, in a solution of water 
and earth ; and the waters of the flood 
being fifteen cubits above the highest 
mountains, the whole surface of the 
globe must more or less be impreg- 
nated with marine qualities. The or 
ganic remains, shells, and those pre- 
sent constitute one relative character, 
and before they were disturbed at the 
deluge composed one body; but the 
commotion at the flood threw up dis- 
tinct beds of them, which are now 
distinguished by the name of organic 
remains; but I consider that the 
larger and more splendid portion con- 
tinued in their original state, as I 
have never observed any fossil shells 
that appeared to me equal in beauty, 
elegance, and workmanship, to many 
of the present ones; especially the 
Venus Gnidia, and Buccinum Costa- 
tum, which last Mr. Perry, in his 
Conchology, says, ‘‘ may be regarded 
as one of the most laboured of nature’s 
works, as it presents to the eye cir- 
cumstances of high finishing which an 
artist can by no means easily imitate, 
or convey to the mind by any laboured 
description.” 

The variety of fossil shells increas- 
ing, ingenious men have now arranged 
them under a special classification. 
The rarity of some of our present 
shells may be attributed to the small 
number left behind at the deluge, for 
had only half a dozen remained, they 
would consequently propagate and 
continue augmenting; and _ indeed 
we find it exemplified at this mo- 
ment; for many shells that were 
formerly of extreme rarity, are now 
more plentiful, and there are often 
discovered what are denominated new 
shells, because not known before, but 
though concealed so long, are as an- 
cient as the oyster and cockle; and it 
is not impossible, though perhaps im- 
probable, that some shells now sup- 
posed to be extinct may yet remain 
concealed at the bottom of some re- 
mote and deep sea. 

It is quite appalling to those who 
place unshaken and‘implicit confidence 
in the authenticity, inspiration, and 
authority of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, to notice the dangerous specula- 
tions now promulgated, which boldly 
insinuate that the globe we now in- 
habit is to endure to all eternity. 

Whilst I regret the support these 
sentiments receive from some popular 


critics, it is some relief to find them 
called in question by the following 
paragraph in a late publication, viz. : 
‘*Mr. Lyell seems to thirst for an an- 
tiquity of this earth, even greater than that 
which is indicated by geological phenomena 
themselves. When he maintains, after Hut- 
ton, that we see in geology, as in astro- 
nomy, no mark either of the commence- 
ment or of the termination of the present 
order, he appears to forget that the geolo- 
gical series, long and mysterious as it is, 


has still a begioning. Were masses pro- 
duced from previous continents and seas, 
stocked with their respective inhabitants ? 
If so, what is become of the remnants of 


these continents, and why do we not see 
them? And where are the remains of the 
shell-fish and plants, which, according to 
analogy, thus asserted, lived at that distant 
period ?”* * 

Yours, &c. S. WooLmer. 


ee 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 12. 

AN allusion in your number for 
December, p. 482, to the author of 
“« Choheleth, ” as a Turkey merchant, 
mentioned in Wesley’s journal as the 
same person who was at Lisbon dur- 
ing the great earthquake, induces me 
to mention that my copy of ‘‘ An Ac- 
count of the late dreadful earthquake 
and fire, which destroyed the city of 
Lisbon, the metropolis of Portugal, in 
a letter from a merchant resident there, 
to his friend in England; London, 
1755,’’ dated at Marvilla, Nov. 20, 
1755, has attached to in MS. the name 
of Davy ; which seems to have been in- 
serted, as appears by a reference an- 
nexed, in consequence of the account 
in Gregory’s Encyclopedia, art. Earth- 
quake, extracted in part “‘ from a vo- 
lume of letters by the Rev. Mr. Davy ;”” 
whether through Mr. Davy or his pub- 
lisher any farther information in re- 
gard to the identity of the writer of 
the poem or the narrative, may be ob- 
tained, may be doubtful. This hint 
may possibly at least afford a clue to 
such inquiry; it also affords an op- 
portunity of remarking, that, in the 
remark cited from Wesley, there is a 
remarkable proof of that loose, and 
therefore dangerous, incaution in de- 
scription and relation which is but 
too common amongst writers of the 
same class; for he mentions that the 
life of the party was saved by being 
blocked up in the house by the fall of 


* British Critic, Jan. 1831, page 202. 
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part of it, whilst ‘ all who had run 
out were dashed to pieces by the fall- 
ing houses.” Now this was not the 
fact. No such remarkable interposition 
happened. He expressly mentions two 
servants wounded, one of whom most 
injured is again mentioned repeatedly 
in the course of the interesting narra- 
tive: he even “‘ helped her out of the 
rubbish, and the other servant went 
for assistance: and she ultimately, as 
well as the man, escaped, and was not 
dashed to pieces ; nor was the preser- 
vation of the narrator effected by his 
confinement in, but by his escape at 
last from the ruins of the house.” 
Historical truth should never be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of pathos; to “‘ point 
a moral, or adorn a tale.”’ G. L. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 8. 

Major Heap’s mistake about Dr. 
Johnson and Bruce (December, p. 482) 
may be satisfactorily explained thus : 
—In 1789, the Voyage to Abyssinia, 
translated from Lobo, was republished 
with other tracts of Dr. Johnson, by 
Elliot and Kay of the Strand, in an 
octavo volume of 500 pages. The edi- 
tor, Mr. George Gleig of Stirling, who 
inscribes the work to Arthur Murphy, 
has prefixed a General Preface,wherein 
is the following sentence: ‘‘ The pub- 
lic, indeed, has reason to expect soon, 
a full account of that country from the 
pen of the celebrated traveller, Mr. 
Bruce, &c.’’ Then follows Dr. John- 
son’s preface to the translation; and 
as no other dates appear to the volume 
except the year “‘1789,”’ as above; 
and “ Stirling, Dec. 1, 1788,” at the 
foot of Mr. Gleig’s dedicatory inscrip- 
tion to Arthur Murphy, it is possible 
the Major might have taken this as a 
posthumous work of Dr. Johnson, and 
was altogether ignorant of its having 
been published so long ago as 1735. 

Yours, &c. ‘. Be. i. 


Gosmore, Herts. 
Dec. 30. 

HAVING waded, like many others, 
through the elaborate discussions in 
various periodical works, on the ques- 
tion between Lord Rodney and Mr. 
Clerk, as to priority of invention of 
that part of naval tactics usually called 
Breaking the Enemy’s Line, I came to 
the conclusion (an inevitable one), 
“‘that much may be said on both 
sides,”” but with a decided leaning to 
the arguments adduced in favour of 
Lord Rodney. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Dr. Johnson and Bruce.—Naval Tactics. 
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Since that I have stumbled on a 
passage in Polybius which distinctly 
goes to prove neither one or the other 
are entitled to the claim of invention ; 
and I cannot do better than give it to 
you in the words of Mr. Hamilton. 
Speaking of the battle of Drepanum 
between the Carthagenians and the 
Romans, amongst other reasons which 
he gives for the loss of the battle, by 
the latter, he states as follows :— 

‘¢ They were quite deprived of the advan- 
tage, the greatest that is known in naval bat - 
tles, of sailing through the squadron of the 
enemy, and of attacking in stern the ships 
that were already engaged with others,’’ 

Thus then it appears that what we 
claim as a discovery, was well known 
to the ancients more than two thou- 
sand years ago; for the account given, 
and the expressions used, are so ex- 
ceedingly fitting to the case in point, 
that there can be no doubt as to his 
meaning. 

Should the above quotation not ap- 
pear conclusive, I have little doubt of 
being able to furnish you with corro- 
borative evidence written 260 years 
before Polybius ; for I am much mis- 
taken if several similar passages are 
not to be found in Thucydides. 

Yours, &c. Cc. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 11. 

NO one who is at all versed in re- 
searches of a genealogical nature, will 
have failed to observe and deplore the 
difficulty of ascertaining the dates of 
the births, marriages, and deaths of 
the wives and younger children of our 
ancient English families. This remark 
is not confined to those who lay claim 
simply to the appellation of gentry, 
but comprehends the very highest per- 
sonages of the realm; many of whom 
have appeared on the stage of life, 
and made their exit, without leaving 
any record to attest the period of 
either event. The only immediate 
evidence of such dates, prior to the 
institution of parish registers, are 
wills, inquisitions, and monuments ; 
and if these exist not, the genealogist 
is compelled to undertake a wear 
and often fruitless search through the 
accumulated series of MS. collections; 
a task of such labour, that there are 
few who have zeal or perseverance 
sufficient to set about it. 

These reflections, familiar to me 
from my own ill-success in similar 
inquiries, have been now called 
forth by the perusal of the Wardrobe 
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and Privy Purse Accounts of King 
Edward the Fourth and Elizabeth of 
York, recently edited by N. H. Nico- 
las, Esq. In the introductory remarks 
to that publication, are some useful 
biographical memoranda relative to 
the children of Edward the Fourth; 
but singular to remark, the exact 
dates of the births of most of them, 
either rest on conjecture, or are alto- 
getherunknown. Butas many of your 
readers, perhaps, will agree with me, 
that any illustration, however slight, 
which has escaped the researches of 
one so well versed in genealogy as the 
Editor of the above publication, is wor- 
thy of preservation, I beg leave to sub- 
join the copy of some entries touching 
the births of King Edward’s children, 
which may partly serve to supply the 
deficiency complained of. The volume 
I transcribe from is No. 6113 of the 
Additional MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, and once perhaps belonged to 
the College of Arms, as might be con- 
jectured from a note at the end, ad- 
dressed to some nobleman not named, 
in the following terms :-— 

‘¢1 praye yo L. thinck that no gould 
ot fee could move me to have sent these 
bookes out of my custodie, but yot Love 
ouly, requiring that yo® L. will peruse and 
send them presently agayne to my office : 
this 9 December, 1588.—Will’m Detheck, 
Garter principall Kinge of Armes.” 

At the commencement is Sir Robert 
Cotton’s autograph, with the following 
note, ‘‘This book I bought of Chala- 
nor,” meaning Jacob Chaloner, a col- 
lector of the reign of James the First, 
who on the death of Philip Holland, 
Portcullis Pursuivant, petitioned for 
his situation, (see Noble’s Hist. Coll. 
of Arms, p. 392, n). Among some 
memoranda in Sir R. Cotton’s own 
hand-writing I have seen, it appears 
that this Jacob Chaloner was in pos- 


session of Sir Gilbert Dethick’s MSS. 
some of which, with the one I am 
now describing, were purchased of 
him, and a few returned, on account 
of some scruples arising as to their 
being office books. At the period of 
the fire in 1731, this volume seems to 
have been lost from theCotton library, 
and subsequently passe into the hands 
of the elder Anstis. From Anstis it 
went to Mr. Gough, and at the sale 
of the library of Mr. G. in 1810, it 
was restored to the Cotton collection. 

This volume contains a mass of very 
valuable information concerning the 
ceremonials used at the coronations, 
christenings, and creations of princes 
and nobles, from the reign of Henry 
the Fifth to that of Elizabeth, inclu- 
sive ; independent of various other 
documents more immediately relative 
to the officers of the College of Arms. 
The principal portion of it seems to 
have been written by Sir Gilbert De- 
thick, Richmond Herald, and subse- 
quently Garter King of Arms, in the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
and Elizabeth, with additions by Wil- 
liam Colburn, Rougedragon and York 
Herald, and others. Having stated 
thus briefly the nature of this MS. I 
proceed to copy the memoranda which 
occasioned these remarks, inserted on 
folio 48, b. 


*¢ Kinge Edward the iitj**, childerne. 

«¢ Ao D’ni M! iiije and Ixiiij,* xj febr’. a° 
1465. There was Borne At Westinester 
The lady Elizabeth Dolffenesse of Fraunce, 
And Christened in the Abbay churche By 
the Archebusshoppe of yorke. 

A° D’ni M! iiije and? Was Borne My 
lady Mary. 

A° D’ni MI! iiije & 3 Was Borne My 
lady Cycill’ Princes of Scottes. 

Ae D'ni M! iiije Ixx a° x E.iiijti in No- 
uembre. 

The* Seconde Day of Novembre was 











1 The date has here been filled up by a second hand, and confirms that stated on her 








monument, adopted by Mr. Nicolas, p. xxxi. Sandford is certainly in error. The title of 
“* Dolphiness,” as well as that beneath of ‘+ Princess of Scottes,” may serve to prove that 
these memoranda were made by a contemporary. 

2 Left blank. Mr. Nicolas supplies the date, which was August 1466. She died May 
23, 1482, aged fifteen years and nine months. It was, most probably, the body of this 
Princess, which in 1810, was discovered, together with that of her brother George, in 
making an excavation at the east end of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; although Mr. 
Lysons, partly from the errors in Sandford, and partly from the appearance of the body, 
seems to doubtit. See his Berkshire, p. 471. 

3 Left blank. The time of her birth is not yet ascertained, although it must have 
taken place between August 1466, and the early part of 1470. Sandford (whom Mr. 
Nicolas follows) states she died and was buried at Quarera, i. e. Quarre Abbey, near New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight; and if the muniments of that religious house are still in ex- 
istence, perhaps some light might be thrown on this subject. 

4 Sandford says on the 4th of November, and Mr. Nicolas on the 14th. 
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Borne At Westmester In the Seyntwary, 
My lorde the Prince, the kinge That tyme 
Beinge out of the lande in the parties of 
Flaundres, Hollande And Zelande. 

5 A° D’ni M! iiije Ixxj Was Borne My 
Jady Margarete, And Dyed yonge, And ys 
Berryed at the Auter ende fore Sainte Ed- 
wardes Shryne At Westmester. 

A° D'ni M? iiije Ixxij, a° xij, Was Borne 
my Lorde Richarde Duke of Yorke, At 
Shrowesbury on the xvijt* Day of Auguste.§ 

Ae D’ni M! iiije Ixxv. Was Borne my 
Lady Anne At Westmyaster the ij** Day of 
Nouembre,? And Crystenned in the Abbay 
churche there. 

8 The ladye Katheryne was borne 147 . 

Ae D’ni M! iiije xlij the xxvijt* day of 
Aprell’? Was Borne the noble Kinge Ed- 
warde the iiijt*, at Rone, and Christenyd in 
the Cathedral! churche there. 

On Seynt martyus day 1480 A° 20 
E. 4, was borne. at Eltham the ladye 
brygytt. 


This last entry is by a second hand; 
but at folio 73 of the same MS. we 
meet with a more correct notice of 
this Princess’s birth, to which is added 
the ceremonial of her Christening, and 
as it is short, and has never been no- 
ticed, I shall transcribe it here. 


Mé¢ that in the yere of our lorde M! iiije 
iiij** And the xx‘® yere of the Reigne of 
Kinge Edwarde the iiijt® on Sainte Martyns 
even, was Borne the lady Brigette, And 
Cristened on the morne on Sainte Martyns 
daye In the Chappell’ of Eltham, by the 
Busshoppe of Chichester in order As en- 
suethe. 

Furste C Torches borne by Knightes, Es- 
quiers, and other honneste Parsonnes. 
The Lorde Matreuers, Beringe the Basen, 
Havinge A Towell’ aboute his necke. 
Therle of Northumberlande beringe A Taper 

not light’. 

Therle of Lincolne the Salte. 
The Canapee borne by iij Knightes and A 

Baron. 

My lady Matrauers dyd bere A Ryche Cry- 
som Pynned Quer her lefte breste. 
The Countesse of Rychemond did Bere The 

Princesse. 

My lorde Marques Dorsette Assisted her. 


Christening of the Princess Bridget, 1480. 
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My lady the Kinges Mother, and my lady 
Elizabethe, were godmothers at the Fonte. 

The Busshoppe of Winchester Godfather. 

And in the Tyme of the christeninge, The 
officers of Armes caste on theire cotes. 

And then were light’ all’ the foresayde 
Torches. 

Presente, theise noble men enseuenge. 

The Duke of Yorke. 

The lorde Hastinges, the Kinges chamber- 
layn. 

The lorde Stanley, Stewarde of the Kinges 
house. 

The lorde Dacres the quenes chamberlein, 
and many other astates. 

And when the sayde Princesse was chris- 
tened, A Squier helde the Basens to the 
gossyppes, and even by the Fonte my 
lady Matravers was godmother to the 
conformacion. 

And from thens she was borne before the 
high’ aulter, And that Solempnitee doon 
she was Borne eftesonys into her Par- 
closse,!° Accompenyed wt the Astates 
Aforesayde. 

And the Jorde of Sainte Joanes brought’ 
thither A Spice plate. 

And At the sayde Parclose the godfather 
aud the godmother gaue greate gyftes to 
the sayde princesse. 

Whiche gyftes were borne by Knightes 
and esquiers before the sayde Princesse, 
turneag to the quenes chamber Againe, 
well’ Accompanyed As yt Apperteynethe, 
and after the custume of this Realme. Deo 
gr'as. 

It must be remarked, that the above 
memoranda confirm the order of the 
births of King Edward’s children, as 
stated by Mr. Nicolas, and prove 
Sandford to have been mistaken. The 
name of George of Shrewsbury, the 
third son of Edward, is omitted, and 
the date of his birth is unknown; 
but on making an excavation in St. 
George’s Chapel, at Windsor, in 1810, 
his body was found in a leaden coffin, 
and an inscription, partly obliterated, 
which fixes his death to March, 1473. 
Lysons’s Berksh. p. 471. 


Yours, &c. F. M. 





5 Sandford and Nicolas state her birth to 
She died the 11th of December following. 


have taken place the 19th of April, 1472. 


6 The exact date of this Prince’s birth is unknown both to Sandford and Nicolas, 
although the latter assigns it very justly to this year. 
7 This date also is not to be found in either of the above writers. Mr. Nicolas only 


says, ‘* subsequent to June 1475.” 


the Earl of Surrey’s Poems. 


The time of her decease is unknown, but is stated, 
on good authority, to have occurred in 1512, or early in 1513. 


See Dr. Nott’s edition of 


8 This line is added by a second hand. She was born before August 1479, and died 


November 15, 1527.—Nicolas, p. xxiv. 


® Sandford states his birth to have taken place April 29, 1441, p. 403. 
1) *« Parclos to parte two roumes, separation.” —Palsgrave. 


Gent. Mac. January, 1831. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 





CAMBRIDGE PrIzE COMPOSITIONS. 


As we are desirous of calling the attention of the Universities and other scho- 
lastic institutions to the Classical Department of our Miscellany, we propose to 
give insertion to such short Prize Compositions as have sufficient merit to ap- 
pear in our columns. As a commencement, we now (though late) insert the 
Shakspearian Iambics and the Epigrams, which were the successful composi- 
tions at Cambridge in the year 1830. It is our intention to continue the series. 


SENARII GRACI, 


Premio Porsoniano quotannis proposito dignati, et in curia Cantabrigiensi recitati, 
A. D. mpcccxxx. auctore C. R. Kennedy, Coll. SS. Trin, schol. 


PQMEQN. IOYAIA. 

P, Obdais yeda res tpavparwr adreipos dy. 
ri xpijpa Aevoow ; ris xoP idbev ddépwy 
avy) duntev; Hriov per avrodat 
gdos 700° éortv, HAvwos S "lovdla. 

GN ei, éyeipov, carrdupeyyes irre, 
@Oovepay cedhyny pOeipe, Kat yap adryecr 
rérnkxev Hon rapa cai papalyerat, 

cov rijs ye SovAns raddovy vikwpérn. 

pn viv WOovovey rnde dovdAevons ere’ 

kal wapBévecoy qv oa éxraprioxer arodir, 
xAwpa yap éors cat cabpa, povor dé vey 
pwpot gopovorw, ws rayior’ Exdvé ov. 
déoraw’ Enh wépnve, Kapdias épijs 

Ta pirrab”’ ws 70d’ Gere Evverdévac. 
gwvet Tt, gwrel, novdéy cig’ Suws* ri py 5 
doowy pe aaiver gbéyp’, éyw 8° apeiPoua. 
rl dir’. avacdys ei; éuw ov mpocevvéret. 
év ovparg yap ota KadXorpverac 

dorpw tiv’ aoxorovrre rijs veavedos 
AlccecOov Oupar’, Ear’ ay ixvijoboyv waduy, 
éy Tolow avray éyxaravydzew KvKdots. 
ri 8 ei perousOévr’ ev aidépos xrvyais 
Ta pev yévaro, rw dé mapBévov Kapq 
apos dH daevyny rapBévov mrapnida 
pavpoir ay aorpa, Aapras ws rap’ for, 
perdpowds 7’ dpParpos aidépos dia 
mwépro. céXas TnAavyes, dpvibwr peédn 
Epa KivOv, WS okdrou Tedevydros. 

id’ @s mapelay eis xép’ aykXivas’ exer’ 
ei0 iv éxeivns Sekias yeupis én, 

Orws éxelyns hrTduny mapnidos. 

I. @ pow 

P. ép0éyiar’ © GQeds padipn, GOéyiae wader. 
ovrw yap otrw dvarpérers trepOE pov 
dyakpa vuKricepvor, of am’ ovpavot 
mrnvos Pporoimy ayyedos gavrdeerat, 
ot & vrriagzous’ Oppar’ éxrayhovperor, 
kat rovpradw KNivovet, kal Bpadverdr\wr 
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Cambridge Prize Compositions. 


vegedav édirmebovra Séprovrar Bedr, 
mTepoiot vavorodovvra KéATov aibépos. 


Lo Popéwy, ri dra Popéwry evs ; 
marépa 7 avaivov kwvop™ ei dé pi Oédexs, 
bprvu pirqrop rijode miords éppeveiv, 
k¢yw dduwv re cal yévous élicrapa. 


ROMEO. JULIET. 


R. He jests at scars that never felt a 
wound.— [dow breaks ? 
But, soft! what light through yonder win- 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ! 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou, her maid, art far more fair than 
Be not her maid, since she is envious! [she. 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it! cast it off! 
{tis my lady; Oh! it is my love! 
Oh that she knew she were! {that ? 
She speaks; yet she says nothing! what of 
Her eye discourses ; I will answer it.— 
I am too bold; ’tis not to me it speaks. 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do intreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her 
head ? [those stars, 
The brightness of her cheek would shame 





(Act 11. Se. ii.) 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so 
bright, [night. 

That birds would sing, and think it were not 
See how she leans her head upon her hand! 
Oh that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek. 

J. Ay me! 

R. She speaks :-— 
O speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

J. Oh Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art 

thou Romeo ? 

Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 





EPIGRAMMATA, 


Numismate annuo dignata, et in curia Cantabrigiensi recitata comitiis maximis A.D. 
mpcccxxx. auctore Gulielmo Fitzherbert, Coll. Regin. schol. 


‘“* ZGRESCIT MEDENDO.” 


DudXiSos Arado Kapvovons, Aagus 6 rawy, 
oh / ” ° > ES ‘ e 
ntOeos Aagus, gappak €d0wKE KopH 
- Pu , 4 ‘A ° 
ws & tev, ws éuavn’ rére bn wupos ijoGer’ iarpos 
kat vdsov, is tawy HAvOer, abros exer. 


“‘SPATIIS INCLUSUS INIQUIS.” 
In Appium candidatum honorum in Literis Humanioribus minus felicem. 


Jam mense tantum perbrevi, nec amplius 
Certamen atrox abfuit :— 
Exin Minerve crassioris Appius 


Miserum caput vocabulis 


Gravare, normis, lexicis, tutoribus, 
Et cetera farragine. 

Non ambulabat indies miserrimus 
Trans milliare proximum : 


Non tempus illi ut rideat vel dormiat : 
Non tempus illi ut cogitet : 

Clepsydra semper adsidet jentaculo, 
Dum rodit ungues et legit ; 

Arctis ubique terminis includitur ; 
Dies propinquat horridus. 

Quid ergo restat ? heu, rei fastigium ! 
Cuneatur inter ultimos. 


Dec. 23.—The Norrisian prize for the 
present year was on Monday last adjudged to 
Thomas Stone, B.A. Scholar, of St. John’s 
College, for his essay on the following sub- 
ject :—* The Christian Religion the last 
Revelation to be expected of the will of 
God.” 

Dec. 31.—On Monday last, the Hulsean 
prize, of one hundred guineas, was adjudged 
to Frederic Myers, Scholar of Clare Hall, 
for his essay on ‘‘ The futility of attempts to 
represent the Miracles recorded in Scripture 


as effects produced in the ordinary course of 
nature.” 

The subject of the Hulsean prize essay 
for the ensuing year is, “‘ The Evidences of 
the Truth of the Christian Revelation are 
not weakened by Time.” 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem 
for the present year is, ‘* David playing the 
harp before Saul,” 1 Sam. xvi. 23. And the 
examiners have given notice that, should any 
poem appear to possess distinguished merit, 


a premium of £100 will be adjudged. 
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A New Translation of the Book of Psalms, 
from the original Hebrew, with explana- 
tory Notes, Ly William French, D. D. 
Master of Jesus College, and Geo. Skinner, 
M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Cambr. 1830; printed by J. Smith, 
Printer to the University. 8vo. pp. 253. 


THE Book of Psalms has, in every 
age, deservedly engaged the peculiar 
attention of the cultivators of sacred 
literature; since, from the very na- 
ture of its contents in general, it 1s cal- 
culated to be, in a greater degree than 
any other portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, interesting alike to the learned 
and the unlearned reader. Surely that 
book which is more than any other 
prophetical of our Redeemer—that to 
which His references were more fre- 
quently made than to any other, and 
with a sentiment from which He yield- 
ed up his spirit, claims a proportiona- 
bly greater share of the investigation 
of the learned, and the devout study 
of all faithful Christians. Nor, indeed, 
has the case been otherwise; for on 
no portion of the Old Testament has 
so much attention been bestowed as 
on this divine book. Not to advert to 
the merits, little known and less ap- 
preciated, of the early Jewish para- 
phrasts and commentators, it has been 
translated into the language of almost 
every Christian civilized people. Since 
the glorious era of the revival of let- 
ters, and that of the Reformation, it 
has been annotated on by some. of the 
most consummate Hebraists and emi- 
nentcommentators; of whose recondite 
labours another and scarcely less use- 
ful class of scholars have amply availed 
themselves, in order to establish the 
true sense, and illustrate the real 
force of these sacred oracles, for 
the use of Christians at large, and 
the instruction of general readers. 
Should this seem to show that no 
great advantage can be expected to 
accrue from any further endeavours to 
interpret these Divine compositions, it 
must at the same time be considered, 
that the ewistence of such a vast body 
of annotatory matter as that to be 
found on the Psalms (very far exceed- 
ing in bulk that on any other book 
of the Old Testament) must not only 
attest the high importance of the 
book, but imply its difficulties; which 
indeed are such, that even after the 
learned labours of many generations 
of interpreters, they yet remain, in a 
far greater degree than might be ex- 
pected, unvanquished. It would be 
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not uninstructive, but foreign to our 
present purpose, to trace the origin 
and progress of sacred commentation 
as it respects the Old Testament, 
from the times of the early Jewish 
expounders, and that of the Chris- 
tian fathers. Suffice it to say, that the 
rapid progress which has been made 
in oriental literature from the time of 
Schultens to the present day, though 
it has enlarged our sphere of know- 
ledge, and furnished us with much va- 
luable annotation, has perhaps scarcely 
given us one work which can be re- 
ferred to, as supplying, in a moderate 
compass, whatever is really essential 
towards the interpretation of the book 
of Psalms. That of Rosenmiiller is 
(at least in its first edition) upon 
the whole a failure. And what is 
true of learned commentaries will like- 
wise apply to these vernacular trans- 
lations, whether with or without notes, 
which must be, more or less, founded 
on the erudite researches before ad- 
verted to. With these alone we are at 
present concerned. Our two authorised 
versions of the Psalms have, on many 
accounts, a claim to high respect and 
veneration ; and, considering the im- 
perfect state of oriental literature at 
the time when the first at least of 
them was formed, they may justly be 
pronounced one of the most wonderful 
works of a wonderfulage. Yet it was 
long ago felt, that something more 
might and ought to be done, as to ac- 
curately representing the sense; and the 
deep study, which for nearly a century 
has been devoted to oriental literature, 
together with the progressively in- 
creasing attention paid to Biblical Cri- 
ticism, has called forth, and justified 
the various attempts, more or less suc- 
cessful, which have, from time to time, 
been made towards a correct transla- 
tion of the Book of Psalms. Among 
these the principal are the following : 
—Mudge’s Translation, 1744, 8vo.; 
Edwards’s, 1755, 8vo.; Fenwick’s, 
1759, 8vo.; Green’s, 1762, 8vo.; 
Merrick’s, 1768, 4to.; Street’s, 1790, 
2 vols. 8vo.; Wake’s, 1793, 2 vols. 
8vo.; Geddes’, 1807, 8vo.; Goode’s, 
1811, 2 vols. 8vo; Bishop Horsley’s, 
1815, 2 vols. 8vo.; and lastly, Mr. 
Fry’s, 1819, 8vo.; all, we believe, 
more or less noticed in our pages. 
Each of these contributed a no in- 
considerable accession, especially those 
of Mudge, Street, Geddes, and Horsley. 
Yet Street, though ingenious, is some- 
what shallow, and too fond of novelty 
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and hypothesis ; Geddes wasa professed 
innovator, whose judgment and tact 
were far inferior tohis learning ; though 
that scarcely rose above mediocrity. 
As for Horsley, he was too dogmati- 
cal, and too apt to be carried away by 
a system, which, though well founded, 
was pushed too far; not to say that 
he was by no means a profound He- 
braist, and that his work was left a 
posthumous one, and in a state far 
less perfect than it would have been, 
had it received the last corrections and 
the devrepac pporvrides of his mighty 
mind. Besides, the work, like most 
of the above, was intended, not so 
much for vernacular readers, as for scho- 
lars and Hebraists. At all events, there 
was room for a work which, in a mo- 
derate compass, should impart to 
English readers the resulis, as far 
as regards the Psalms, of that im- 
provement in the knowledge of ori- 
ental literature and biblical criti- 
cism which distinguishes the present 
age, by presenting our countrymen 
with a Manual of the Book of Psalms, 
which should contain as accurate a 
representation of the original as could 
be attained by the use of the valuable 
helps and advantages enjoyed in the 
present day, accompanied, too, with 
notes, suited alike to unlearned readers, 
and to those who are enabled to exer- 
cise their judgment on the sense of the 
original. Now such a work could not 
have been successfully accomplished by 
a mere painstaking plodder, who, with 
but a scanty knowledge of the original, 
should seek, by a sort of eclectic labour, 
to make out the sense, and illustrate it 
by the aid of the commentators. It 
required a consummate Hebraist—one 
able to discern the sense, where it had 
been missed by all the interpreters, 
and to decide, ‘‘ as one having autho- 
rity,’ in those numerous cases where 
our present translations somarvellously 
differ from each other, and where it 
often happens that one only can be 
right. It was requisite, too, that the 
work should be performed by one inti- 
mately conversant in Classical as well 
as Oriental Literature, by a familia- 
rity with the best writers, especially 
poets, of the antients—one in whom 
profound learning and a thorough 
knowledge of verbal criticism should 
be controuled by a sound judgment, 
and guided by a natural sagacity, and 
a correct taste. 

In fact, capabilities for much greater 
things were requisite in one who 
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should hope to supply what might very 
well be termed one of the greatest desi- 
derata in vernacular sacred literature. 

Great, accordingly, is our satisfac- 
tion, that not one but two such should 
have been found; in whom all those 
great endowments, natural and ac- 
quired, are eminently centered; and 
what is more, in an University which 
has ever stood (absit invidia verbo) fore- 
most in the dissemination of religious 
light, as well as classical and scientific 
knowledge, and whose “‘ Hinc Lux et 
Pocula Sacra”’ is not an empty boast ; 
in a College, too, which has, in pro- 
portion to its size, contributed at least 
its full quota to that illustrious band, 
of which all faithful Cantabs are justly 
proud. And when we consider that 
the work in question has been a Sym- 
bola Sacra from the Master and Senior 
Tutor of a College, it presents an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation, and may 
well suggest the use which ought more 
frequently to be made of academical 
“* otium cum dignitate.”’ 

We are thus, in fact, reminded of the 
method pursued by the learned Bene- 
dictines, in giving those admirable edi- 
tions of the ecclesiastical writers which 
will immortalize their fraternity. The 
work now before us, however, presents 
only the first part of the plan above- 
mentioned; being a new Manual 
Translation of the Psalms, accompa- 
nied with short notes, presenting im- 
portant various versions, more literal 
and idiomatic expressions than those 
adopted in the translation, and expla- 
nations and illustrations of passages 
of greater than ordinary difficulty or 
doubt. The aim of the translators has 
been to present a faithful rather than 
a highly-coloured representation of 
the original, and such as should be 
always agreeable to those sound prin- 
ciples of grammatical interpretation 
with whose laws they are intimately 
conversant, and of the high importance 
of which they are fully aware. The 
latter part of the above plan is intend- 
ed to be shortly accomplished in a vo- 
lume of philological annotations. 

The text from which the translators 
have formed the present version, is that 
of Van der Hooght, the most correct 
of all the impressions of the tertus 
receptus, having never indulged in con- 
jectural emendations, nor adopted un- 
warrantable alterations. They have no 
where departed from the above text 
without sufficient authority from MSS., 
ancient versions, and other testimonies, 
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The translation is judiciously distri- 
buted into lines corresponding to the 
verses of the original. Few of our read- 
ers can need to be told that the original 
is in poetry, though it may often be dif- 
ficult to ascertain the kind of metre, and 
the laws by which it is regulated. In 
proving, however, the point, as to the 
metrical form of the original, there 
has, we believe, been little adduced 
except from modern writers. The tes- 
timony, therefore, of an ancient, and 
one of all others best qualified to de- 
cide on the question, may be very ac- 
ceptable; and we give it in the words 
of the Father of ecclesiastical history. 
‘O Aavidns wdas eis Tov Ocedy Kat 
tpvous avvérate, pérpou morkidov" 
Tovs yey yup rpyuérpous, tous dé 
mwevrapérpouvs éroinae. Joseph. p. 
319, 38, Ed. Hudson. 

But to proceed to particulars. In the 
7th Psalm, ver. 14, Dr. F. and Mr. S. 
well render—‘‘ Behold he conceiveth 
iniquity,—And travaileth with mis- 
chief,—And bringeth forth delusion.” 
On which they remark that ‘here 
is described the progress of the wick- 
edness of the wicked man, and in 
metaphors similar to those employed 
in other parts of Scripture.”” And they 
aptly cite Job, xv. 35, and James, 1. 
15. We would add, that this passage 
of the Psalms, and that of Job, seem 
to have been in the mind of Philo Jud. 
7, in a beautiful passage (p. 147, E.) 
cited by Pott on the place of James. 
The finest passages, however, in which 
this figure predominates, are three ad- 
duced by Dr. Bloomfield in his Recen- 
sio Synoptica in loco; namely, Plato 
Epist. 3, Leonidas ap. Brunck, Anal. 
2, 190, and (instar omnium) Aischyl. 
Pers. 826:—"YPpis yap éSarbovea 
éxaptwoe orayuy “Arns, ev may- 
kANavrov éLapag Oépos. 

On Thucyd. 11., 45, Dr. Bloomfield 
adds another illustration of the passage 
of James, observing that ‘‘ hence may 
be found the true key to the under- 
standing of a most sublime but ob- 
scure passage of Aischyl. Agam. 772-9, 
where Kéros, Opagos, and” Ara are 
personified as sons of “Y/prs, and 
where, for Kérov, Dr. Bloomfield con- 
jectures Képov. We would add Diog. 
Laert. (of Epicurus) Kodivwr rijy 
a&zd Tov ordparos Kavynow rév 
cogia~uk@y. See also Zouare Hist. 
T. 11. 21, 745 (of Julian). 

We will now proceed to lay before 
our readers an entire Psalm, and it 
will be that noble one the 19th :— 
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*¢1, The Heavens declare the glory of 
God,—And the expanse displayeth the work 
of His hands. 

662. Day after day it poureth forth in- 
struction, —And night after night it pointeth 
out knowledge. 

** 3. They have neither speech nor lan- 
guage,—They have not an audible voice ; 

**4. Yet their lesson goeth forth through- 
out the earth,—And their eloquence unto the 
extremities of the world !—In them He hath 
placed a pavilion for the sun, 

‘5. And he is like a bridegroom issuing 
from his nuptial chamber,—Like a strong 
man who delighteth to run his course. 

‘© 6. His going forth is from one end of 
the heavens,—And his circuit unto the other 
end of them ;—So that there is nothing hid- 
den from his heat. 

‘¢7, The law of Jehovah is perfect, re- 
viving the spirits ;—The revealed will of Je- 
hovah is sure, making wise the simple. 

*¢g, The statutes of Jehovah are right, 
rejoicing the heart ;—The precepts of Jeho- 
vah are clean, giving light unto the eyes. 

*¢g, The religion of Jehovah is pure, en- 
during for ever ;—The judgments of Jehovah 
are true, all of them are righteous ; 

*¢ 10. They are more to be desired than 
gold, even much fine gold ;—And sweeter 
than honey, even the droppings of the ho- 
ney-combs, 

*¢11. Bythem, moreover, is Thy servant 
enlightened ;—In keeping them there is great 
reward. 

*¢ 12. Oh that I might discern mine er- 
rors !—Cleanse Thou me from those which 
are hidden from me. 

‘© 13. From wilful transgressions also re- 
strain Thy servant,—Let them not have do- 
minion over me ;—Then shall I be upright, 
And cleansed from much sin. 

«© 14, Let the words of my mouth be ac- 
ceptable,—And the breathings of my heart 
present unto Thee,—O Jehovah, my Rock 
and my Redeemer.” 


On the 10th verse, which is very 
happily rendered ‘‘ More to be desired 
are they,” &c., it may be observed 
that by the “‘they ” are meant all the 
above particulars, the law, the testi- 
mony, &c. And we would compare a 
noble passage of Plato, Leg. v. p. 205, 
lds 6 rémi yijs kal bro yijs xpvods 
aperijs ovx avraiios. Also Aischyl. 
Choeph. 369: ravra — kpeisoova 
xXovoov peyadys dé ruxijs Kal irep- 
Bopéov. 

We wish we could find room for 
the translation of that difficult Psalm, 
the 22d, which (as the Translators re- 
mark) is sublimely prophetic of the 
sufferings and subsequent exaltation 
of the Messiah, the allusions to whom 
are traced with piety, enlightened by 
learning and judgment. The words 
‘* May your hearts live for ever,”’ are 
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most ingeniously, and, we think, justly, 
said to be a friendly salutation ad- 
dressed to those -who came to partake 
of the sacrificial feast. 

Our narrow limits permit us not to lay 
the 40th Psalm (so strikingly prophetic 
of the Messiah) before our readers. 
Though we in general approve of the 
custom of the present translators in 
changing harsh Hebraisms into more 
intelligible correspondent idioms of 
our own language, yet there are a few 
cases in which, by the rules which 
they have themselves so judiciously 
laid down in their preface, no change 
need have been made. Of course this 
applies in a still stronger degree where 
the Hebraism contains any emphasis. 
On one or other of these grounds the 
change ventured on at Ps. xiii. 2, “I 
am athirst for God,” instead of “‘ My 
soul is athirst for God,”’ is ill judged. 
There is surely an intensity of sense 
expressed by this use of W53, which 
was felt and beautifully expressed by 
Cowper in his Task, where, describing 
the sailor returning from long travers- 
ing the ocean, and approaching land, 
he represents, “‘ his very soul athirst for 
nature in her green array.”” So inano- 
ble passage of A‘schines Socrat. Axi- 
och. 5—# Wuyi) Tov obpavor robe, 
kal Evug@vdrov aifépa kai (even) 
dila, rijs éxetce diairns cai yopeias 
dpryvepern. 

{On Ps. xliii. 7, there is the following 
interesting remark. ‘‘ The deeps on 
either side of him are described as agi- 
tated by torrents of water descending 
into them in the form of water-spouts, 
and the roarings of these last are po- 
etically represented as the voices of 
the angry seas calling upon each other 
to join in overwhelming him.” 

The version in ver. 1, of the 45th 
Psalm, ‘‘ My heart is overflowing with 
a goodly theme,” is greatly preferable 
to that of our two authorized transla- 
tions, the framers of which, as well as 
the antient interpreters, mistake the 
ratio metaphore. The literal sense 
is ‘‘ boiling up with,” which is illus- 
trated by Herodo. vii. 46—% vedrns 
érécese, Wore aroppipa éxea és 
&c. Soina passage cited by Matthie, 
Gr. Gr. § 425—émeceiv rive, to be 
warm upon any subject. 

On Ps, xlix. 14, “‘ The upright shall 
have dominion over them in the morn- 
ing,’”’ we have the following instructive 
note :— 


*© In the morning: ine. of the resurrec- 
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tion. The doctrine of a resurrection, as col- 
lected from this and other passages of the 
earlier Jewish scriptures, appears to be, 
that the just and upright, the true wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, should, after death, 
be taken to Him, and thus triumph over the 
wicked, who would for ever continue to dwell 
in the grave, and would not again ‘ see the 
light.’ This resurrection is poetically de- 
scribed in Ps, xvii. 15, as an awaking from 
sleep; and, here, as a morniug succeeding 
to the night of death.” 


The last verse of this Psalm is ob- 
scure, and variously rendered. The 
version of the present translators is as 
follows: ‘‘ Man in honour, but with- 
out understanding, May be compared 
unto the beasts which perish.”” We 
have sometimes thought it might be 
rendered, ‘‘ A man in honour, and 
who shall not understand [true wis- 
dom] has been [thus] compared. Like 
the beasts are they cut off [and come 
to an end].”’ 

And here we must, for the pre- 
sent, close our remarks on the im- 
portant work before us; but we shall 
feel it our duty to resume them on 
the earliest opportunity at greater 
length. 

(To be continued.) 


— &— 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 4. 

I WAS very much delighted with 
the masterly judgment pronounced by 
Mr. H.N. Coleridge, in his “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets,” (p. 7, note,) on the 
style and dialect of the Sapphic Odes, 
which have been so long elaborated 
for Sir William Browne’s prize at 
Cambridge; and I cannot but hope 
that the appeal to the Greek Professor 
and to the Vice Chancellor in the last 
Gent. Mag. p. 513, may be attended 
even yet with some practical good ef- 
fect. 

I may well be forgiven for taking a 
more than common interest in the 
subject, when reference is made to 
my own labours on this curious and 
somewhat difficult question. In the 
“Classical Journal,’’ Nos. ix. and 
xiii. (1812 and 1813,) there was in- 
serted a regular Essay of mine on the 
Composition of the Greek Sapphic Ode, 
under the five following heads. 

1. The scansion of the Sapphic verse, 
as to the feet composing it. 

2. The structure of it, in the ar- 
rangement and division of words. 

3. The prosody, to determine the 
long and short of single syllables. 
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4. The style, and sort of words, of 
which the language should consist. 

5. The dialect, or forms, flexions, 
&c. in the words admitted. Again, 
at a later period, in Nos. xxiii. and 
xxxvi. (1815 and 1818), my attention 
was drawn by particular circumstances 
to the Prosody of Greek verse as con- 
nected with dialect, &c.: and in the 
latter of the two articles alluded to 
(pp. 375, 6,) I ventured to propose a 
general law for the composition of 
that ode, arising out of a criticism on 
Mr. Hall’s prize Poem; which may 
now, perhaps, Mr. Urban, be sub- 
mitted to your academical readers 
with better chance of successful at- 
tention. 


‘In settling the dialect, or forms 
and flexions of Greek words, which 
the modern Sapphic ode may most 
properly exhibit, we have to encoun- 
ter much diversity of practice, and 
find very little to guide us in any 
principles hitherto laid down. Mr. 
Hall, like most of his predecessors, 
oscillates betwixt the olic of Sappho 
and the late Doric of Theocritus,—a 
strange mixture of ages as can well 
be imagined. 

“Wherever some determinate rule 
is wanting, inconsistency and discord 
must naturally follow. And it is not 
therefore at present imputed as any 
fault to Mr. H. that in the course of 
twenty-six stanzas many points of 
etymology and accent occur, which 
cannot be reduced to any one system, 
and which can just as little be recon- 
ciled to each other. 

«‘Let us once more attempt to de- 
cide this question in a practical way, 
and to lay down a clear and consis- 
tent line for the guidance of young 
scholars in writing the Greek Sapphic 
stanza. 

«1. Grant that the text of SaprHo’s 
few reliques has received from the cri- 
tical acumen and depth of Mr. Blom- 
field its most elaborate and perhaps 
final castigation. Yet surely, even 
now, no modest man would under- 
take, for the labour of a life-time, to 
write on a new subject, six and twenty 
stanzas, exactly and purely after the 
manner of Sappho! One might defy 
any man living to do it, and to de- 
monstrate it rightly done. The thing 
is impossible: and it palpably is so, 
from the want of materials for imita- 
tion in the archetype. 
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“2. If a distinct and complete mo- 
del then be required, on which a Greek 
ode in the Afolic dialect may be at- 
tempted with any chance of success ; 
the only Aolian poet yet extant pre- 
sents his lyric treasures, in sufficient 
abundance and variety for the purpose. 

“‘PrnpaR, in the most brilliant age 
of Greece, enjoyed unexampled cele- 
brity ; marked indeed with a dialectic 
character of his own, yet not provin- 
cial and rude, but elegant at once and 
popular—from Thebes to Athens, and 
from Syracuse to Cyrene. 

*©3. But why should not a third 
sect arise, discarding the study of 
Pindar as arduous or unnecessary, 
and the model of Sappho as quite im- 
practicable? A general pattern might 
easily be found in the collective man- 
ner and matter of the Choral odes of 
the three Greek Tragedians. Nothing 
of the kind perhaps has yet been at- 
tempted or avowed: though in the 
simplicity of its style and dialect 
(from the slight use of a few Doric 
forms which the Tragics allow) such 
a composition could hardly fail of 
succeeding. At any rate, that plan 
would effectually banish the chaos of 
dialect and style, which now so dis- 
agreeably prevails. All would then 
be of a piece; and we should not be 
offended by Pindar conflicting with 
Theocritus, or by Sappho jostling with 
Menander, in the very same verse. 

“Here, it may be said, are two 
rules proposed, clear enough, each of 
them, and consistent, to be sure; but 
much too strict and narrow for the 
young scholar to observe, who in 
school or in college is called upon to 
write the Greek Sapphic stanza. 

“* Some indulgence may seem fairly 
due to so candid a plea: and he who 
makes the plea honestly, will not be 
condemned, if in any exercise where 
the muse of Pindar predominates, he 
harmoniously introduce the diction of 
the Tragic ode, or with the matter 
and manner of the Tragic ode consis- 
tently unite the style and the dialect 
of Pindar. 

“Only, at all events, in this ad- 
vanced and advancing period of Greek 
literature, let the Prolusiones Acade- 
mice have a steady bearing to some 
age, to some character, to some plan. 
The great, the only rational object, 
proposed in these prizes of our Uni- 
versity, is to encourage the cultiva- 
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tion of classical taste along with ex- 
actness of critical knowledge. And 
how far that object can be effected by 
a long Poem which is allowed to 
blend in one mass almost any thing 
and every thing, from Theocritus to 
Homer, it must be left to older and 
higher Heads to determine.” 
Yours, &c. RS.Y. 
Mr. Ursan, 

YOUR learned correspondent Mr. 
Barker, in his account of the game of 
**Micatio Digitorum,” which was 
practised by the ancient Romans and 
Greeks, and by the modern Italians 
and Chinese, has omitted to state the 
instance of a similar pastime practised 
at this day among English youth, de- 
rived probably from the above. Though 
it is not very common, I have seen it 
pursued occasionally in schools after 
the manner I am about to describe. 
When two lads agree upon playing, 
the one mounts the back of the other, 
the latter generally resting his elbows 
on a bench, or some such supporter, 
while his hands cover his face and 
eyes. The one who is mounted hold- 
ing up a number of fingers cries out— 
“* Butt, butt, how many fingers do I 


hold up?” If the under boy guesses 
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wrong, six we will say, when there 
are eight held up, the other repeating 
the following formula, is obliged im- 
mediately to change the number of 
them—‘“‘ six you say and eight there 
are; butt, butt, how many fingers do 
I hold up?’ While the under one 
continues to guess wrong, the process 
is repeated until he hits upon the 
right number, when they both change 
places, and the other party becomes 
“butt” in his turn. This game, it 
would seem, then, depends entirely 
upon the degree of confidence which 
the parties mutually place in each 
other’s integrity ;—-whatever may have 
taken place in that respect among the 
Romans, whether according to the 
commentator on Cicero, and perhaps 
even Adams himself, they are supposed 
to have played their game occasionally 
in the dark, or whether, according to 
Mr. Barker, they never did. That the 
game I mention is in some manner 
allied to the Italian, if not derived 
from it, is rendered pretty evident, I 
think, from the coincidence of some 
words made use of with those of For- 
cellinus, as quoted by Mr. B. ‘‘ quod 
nos Longobardi dicimus fare, 0 givo- 
care, 0 BUTT are al tocco.”’ 

Yours, &c. T. GrRIMEs. 
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THE meeting at York to decide the ques- 
tion of the removal of the organ Screen took 
place on the 28th of December; and not- 
withstanding all the ingenuity of the party 
opposed to good taste and the arrangement 
of antiquity, the advocates for its preserva- 
tion in its ancient proportions and situation 
defeated their scheme, as at the former 
meeting in July ; but to turn victory into a 
defeat, if possible, the prince of modern in- 
novators advanced suddenly with a list of 
623 proxies, collected, as Mr. Morritt ob- 
served, ‘¢ from the last place in the world 
from which he should expect to look fora 
decision on Gothic architecture—the stand 
at Doncaster!” Ladies canvassed their part- 
ners at a ball; a vote to deface the Minster 
was the ‘* result of a bet made at Doncaster 
as to the issue of that meeting;” and clergy- 
men canvassed for votes in their respective 
parishes. These proxies outnumbered the 
above meeting, which consisted of 211, and 
which was called to decide the question. 
The unfairness of the removalists in this 
case is very strongly evinced. At the meet- 
ing in July Mr. Scott, a staunch advocate 
for the preservation of the Screen, produced 
two proxies, which the Dean, and afterwards 
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the Archbishop as chairman, refused to 
receive; but, at the last meeting, Mr. 
Vernon, finding himself in a minority, 
brings forward 623 proxies, thus attempting 
to quash the proceedings of the day; and 
after a discussion of six hours, tacitly ad- 
mitting that the question was already 
settled before the chairman touk the chair, 
by the overwhelming majority of proxies. 
Surely then, after so protracted a discussion, 
and ofter their own decision against proxies, 
it was rather foo Lad to contend for the ad- 
mission of written opinions, obtained by 
means not the most likely to obtain the 
sense of the subscribers on a question of 
taste.* 

At the meeting in York, in July, of 200 
persons present, about twenty or thirty only 
voted for the measure ; of fifty-eight letters 
read, fifty were for the Screen remaining as 
it now stands! The friends of antiquity, and 
of the Minster as it was, felt consoled and 
comforted that this was finally settled, and 
settled it certainlyought to have been to all in- 
tents and purposes; but, a few weeks after, to 
their great astonishment and grief,this matter 
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was again brought forward oy a nobleman 
favourable to the new measure, at the con- 
clusion of a county meeting called at York 
for the purpose of voting an address of 
condolence and congratulation to his pre- 
sent Majesty, and attempted to be brought 
forward ere the friends of the original desiga 
were aware of the matter. ( This,” says Mr. 
Etty, *¢I confess, always appeared to me very 
much like a ruse; I may be mistaken, but 
others have thought so too.”’) The noble- 
man, who was chairman of the fund for its 
restoration, rose and said, ‘* He certainly was 
one of those who thought that when the sub- 
scrilers gave their money for the purpose of 
restoring the Minster, they meant the reslora- 
tion to what it was at the time it was burnt.” 
This was followed by loud applause. He 
said, ‘* The right way to go to work 
was, in his opinion, to call a meeting in 
two or three months, and each subscriber 
to make up his mind; so that a second 
meeting is called, setting it afloat again, 
after it had been once fairly settled, because 
we are told it was ‘ not satisfactory!’ I, 
God knows, have no enmity against any man 
except the incendiary), or body of men; on 
the contrary ; but I am sorry to say that 
this sort of procedure does not seem to me 
quite fair and straightforward. On that 
ground I certainly do object to the matter 
being again agitated, or to any departure 
from the original pledge.” 

Lord Harewood took the chair, which 
he occupied at the first meeting, and his 
Lordship repeated what he had formerly 
stated, namely, that the meeting was held 
for the restoration of the Minster. After 
some remarks on the former meetings, his 
Lordship concluded: ‘* The principal cause 
of the discontent was an idea that it was 
intended to use the money of the subscribers 
for a purpose not contemplated at the time 
of subscribing. That was the ground-work 
of the complaint; and he said, it was no 
ground-work at all. He cared not alout the 
Screen; but he did care very much about 
this, that the subscribers should feel that 
there was no attempt in any party to do 
with their money what they disapproved of ; 
that was the only subject in which he took 
an interest; he was no partizan in any other 
way.” 

W.¥. L. Scott, Esq. moved the previous 
question; as a general meeting of sub- 
scribers was held on the 29th day of July, 
the decision of which ought to be final. 

Mr. Morritt spoke at considerable length, 
and with great ability, defending the posi- 
tion of the Screen, and triumphantly expos- 
ing the sinister course of the opposing 
party in changing the final decision from 
one meeting to another, in the expectation 
of deciding the question their own way; the 
disgraceful method of collecting votes; the 
bad faith towards the subscribers; the cir- 
culation of a deceptive drawing not taken 
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from the building, but made up from views 
of portions of the Minster published or 
sketched at different times; in short, Mr. 
Morritt exposed so many instances of dis- 
ingenuousness, which were not explicitly 
denied, that we think the removalists will 
not appear in a very favourable light to the 
majority of the subscribers. Mr. Morritt 
observed, ‘* Much had been said about influ- 
ential subscribers; but influence did not 
imply a knowledge of either Grecian or Go- 
thie architecture. Under the auspices of 
influential subscribers much mischief had 
been done to our ancient cathedrals. In- 
fluential subscribers were led away, more 
than any others, by the fashion of the day ; 
and every day had a fashionable architect of 
its own. Under the fashionable architect Mr. 
Wyatt, the cathedrals of Durham, Salisbury, 
and Lichfield were mutilated and disfigured. 
Mr. Smirke asserts that the position of the 
Screen in English Cathedrals is not uniform. 
He was aware the division of the choir froin 
the nave was sometimes placed to the west 
of the pillars of the central tower; but this, 
he contended, was done when, in conse- 
quence of the number of the clergy, the 
choir was found insufficient to accommodate 
them. But in none of our Cathedrals, with 
the exception of Ely, which was compara- 
tively modern, was the Screen placed to the 
eastward of the tower. He had a right 
therefore, to conclude, that when the choir 
was sufficient to accommodate the clergy, it 
terminated at the lantern. The report, and 
the opinion of Mr. Wilkins, had startled him 
at first; but neither Mr. Wilkins, nor Mr. 
Smirke, nor the Canon Residentiary himself 
(Mr. Vernon), should tell him thatthe Screen 
must be removed into another situation 
because they liked it better. He would sav, 
that an architect, in repairing our ancient 
cathedrals, was not to tell him of his taste, 
but to produce his suthority. He admitted 
that the Canon Residentiary had pointed out 
some defects which would be remedied were 
the Screen removed, but other defects more 
glaring would be exhibited by the removal. 
Mr. Vernon, Canon Residentiary, at- 
tempted to defend himself and friends, par- 
ticularly with respect to the deceptive draw- 
ing, and laboured, by producing Mr, Brit- 
ton’s plates of the Minster, to show that 
all prints and drawings were inaccurate ; but 
this was only making bad worse, for in noue 
of Mr. Britton’s plates is the perspective 
distorted: the views are fairly taken from 
different positions on the floor, and there 
are no tricks of light and shade; but in 
these respects, and in regard to perspective, 
nothing can be more faulty than the view 
published by the removalists. It is tricked 
out to ensure the approbation and vote of 
those who have no knowledge of plain archi- 
tectural lines, and who are easily charmed 
with a pretty print. Mr. Vernon com- 
plained of the consequences of his own 
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party's conduct, and charged the newspapers 
with exciting the irritation which existed 
throughout the county on the subject of the 
innovation. The Yorkshire Gazette has very 
ably refuted this unjust charge, and adds, 
with truth, that if it had not been for the 
newspapers, the subscribers would have heard 
nothing of the matter till the Screen had 
been taken down. Mr. Vernon quoted in 
favour of his opinion the names of several 
provincial architects, not celebrated for their 
knowledge of our ancient architecture, but 
known in their neighbourhood for their 
buildings in the Gothic style; which style, 
it is well known, contemns the authority of 
such models of excellence as are exhibited 
in York Minster. ‘Their opinion, no doubt, 
is as good as that of the majority of con- 
temporary architects, who have never studied 
the ancient architecture of England as they 
profess to have done that of Grecian and 
Roman origin. They should, however, be 
told that it requires even more industry to 
become thoroughly acquainted with its prin- 
ciples than any style which has fixed and 
certain rules. Stuart has supplied the ma- 
jority of architects with the greater part of 
their knowledge of ancient models; but 
there is no folio of taste for the use of the 
office, consequently the Barrys* of the day 
are very few. 

Mr. Vernon said: ‘* With the drawings, 
fifteen hundred copies of Mr. Sinirke’s re- 
port had been circulated; and the opinion 
of the subscribers had been requested. A 
number of letters had, in consequence, been 
received; those in favour of the removal 
being upwards of 600; and those against it 
being something more than100. A meeting 
was held in Leeds on the subject, where 63 
persons were present ; and 60 of them had 
set their names down in favour of the re- 
moval, and only three against it.” 

Mr. Vernon was followed by the vener- 
able Archdeacon Markham, a name which 
will for ever be revered by the admirers of 
ancient English architecture, and of York 
Minster in particular. This gentleman is 
the brother of the late Dean, who set an 
example of care and regard for his ca- 
thedral, which, it is to be regretted, is al- 
ready forgotten, or remembered only by 
those who cannot follow his admirable pat- 
tern. The Archdeacon refiected in stfong 
terms on the proceedings subsequent to the 
meeting in July, which he argued ought to 
have been, as it was intended, final on the 
question. He reada letter from Lord Mans- 
field, declaring his opinion to be against the 
removal of the Screen; and that, if he even 
entertained a different opinion on the sub- 
ject, he would have condemned the pro- 
priety of the present meeting. The Arch- 
deacon poiated out, with peculiar skill, the 





* Charles Barry, Esq. an architect of 
elegant taste. 
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inaccuracies of the drawing which has occa- 
sioned so much criticism, inaccuracies glar- 
ing and rerfectly indefensible. The model 
was likewise incorrect. The scale upon — 
which it was executed was two inches to 
ten feet. Consequently, a person standing 
at the distance of four feet two inches from. 
the face of the model, was placed as far from 
that Screen as the west door is from the 
present Screen in the Minster. He had 
often seen, however, people place themselves 
as far as ten or twelve feet from the mo- 
del; little thinking, that from the diminu- 
tive scale of the model, they were standing 
certainly far out of the Minster; probably 
without Bootham-bar, or perhaps on the 
Manor Shore. Mr. Smirke took it for 
granted, that every subscriber agrees that 
the Minster should be restored in the most 
‘* perfect and enlarged sense of the term ;” 
surely then, he ought to have kept to re- 
storation alone; and not have brought for- 
ward Uissertations from Mr. Wilkins on the 
nature of innovations, which he had himself 
distinctly declared he would avoid. (Ap- 
plause.) It had been asserted that the inner 
porch of the Screen is of a later date than 
the ornamental Screen front. Now it was 
only necessary to look at it, to be convinced 
that this was not the case; as the two 
porches, and the ornamental fronting to the 
Screen, were banded in together, so as to 
shew that the western Screen and the choir 
front of the porch were built at the same time. 
There were many reasons why this porch 
should not be destroyed. In the recent 
discoveries made of a Norman church below 
the pavement of the choir, the antiquity of 
the Minster had been raised to the time of 
the conquest—(applause)—so that they now 
had a specimen of every change of Gothic 
English architecture from that period to the 
period of Henry VII. when cathedral Gothic 
architecture sunk never to rise again. It 
was a proud possession ; and few cathedrals 
could boast of such beautiful specimens as 
they had. (Applause.) But the link of 
this interesting series, which was now com- 
plete, would be broken by the demolition of 
nearly half the porch, where the only speci- 
men of fan-tracery in the Minster now ex- 
isted. (Hear, hear.) That porch, which 
now threw a shade between the broad light 
of the nave and the entrance of the choir, 
creating that gloom so productive of reli- 
gious feeling; and that mystic awe which, 
on other occasions, Mr. Smirke knew so well 
how to appreciate, that porch would now be 
reduced to paltry dimensions! (Hear, hear.) 
And why these innovations! It had been 
discovered that the porch did not stand in 
the centre of the nave. Wonderful! dis- 
covery! It was never intended it should do 
so; nor could it ever be placed by Mr. 
Smirke in the centre of the nave and of the 
choir. If irregularity in ancient buildings 
were an argument for altering, or rather 
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destroying them, what would become of the 
great pillars of the lantern tower themselves? 
which were all of different shapes and di- 
mensions ; or of the leaning columns in the 
transept, crushed by the superincumbent 
weight? or of the leaning tower at Pisa? 
or the Assinelli at Bologna? (Applause.) 
But there was another reason for pulling it 
down. Mr. Smirke says, “‘ that a large 
proportion of its enrichments are the work 
of a plasterer now living.” Why not men- 
tion the name of this plasterer? Bernas- 
coni, a most ingenious artist, who had within 
the last ten years erected an ornamental Altar 
Screen in Westminster Abbey of this same 

laster, under the direction of Benjamin 
Wyatt: he believed there was also one in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. ‘‘ My brother,” 
said the Rev. Speaker, ‘‘did introduce plaster 
into the organ Screen, and he lived to see 
his error. No sooner did he see it than he 
repented of it; and sincerely lamented that 
which the poverty of the Minster funds 
compelled him todo. Ifthe meeting, then, 
saw the error of removing the Screen, which 
he hoped they would, let them imitate him, 
not in what he did amiss, but in acknow- 
ledging that they were wrong; and de- 
pend upon it,” added the Rev. Gent. much 
affected, ‘if you never did more harm to 
the Minster than Dean Markham did, it 
will still continue to stand unrivalled among 
the cathedrals of Europe.” (Cheers.) No 
one, he presumed, would deny that the pre- 
sent Screen was built for the spot where it 
now stood; and that the architect built it 
in proportion to the situation it occupied. 
The Screen, being 23 feet six inches high, 
was in the proportion of about one-eighth 
to the height of the tower, which was near 
200 feet high: now, when brought east- 
ward to the first column in the choir, its 
proportion would be about one-fourth to 
the height of the canopy, which was not 
100 feet high. ‘This was, he supposed, one 
of Mr. Smirke’s substantial restorations ; 
any thing more contrary to architectural 
rules he could not conceive. (Applause.) If 
it was an innovation, in its day, to place the 
Screen against the great pillars, it surely 
must be equally an innovation now to place 
it against a column in the choir, for which 
it was never intended. (Applause.) The 
argument, ‘that the pillars concealed by 
the Screen were constructed with a view to 
be seen on every side, and that their shafts 
and moulded bases were worked down to the 
level of the pavement,” proved nothing. 
The same thing would be found in different 
parts of the Minster tabernacle-work itself; 
and was also recently found to be the case in 
removing an old screen in the cathedral at 
Norwich. It was a curious thing that, in 
all remarks that had been made in favour 
of the removal of the Screen, not one word 
had been said of its appearance when viewed 
from the east eud; but the great pillars of 


the lantern had been extolled, and every 
thing most beautiful in the Minster must 
give way to the setting them off to the 
greater advantage. Nv person admired that 
part of the fabric more than himself; but 
he must contend that it was not the finest 
part of the cathedral. (Hear.) The choir 
unquestionably had the pre-eminence, and 
had always been considered as the finest 
choir in Europe by all persons of taste in 
this as well as in all other countries. (Ap- 
plause.) It surprised him too, to see the 
composure with which the removal of the 
altar Screen was contemplated; as if that 
were not, in itself, a glaring innovation. 
That was deemed too trivial even to men- 
tion, as the removal of it one arch further 
east, was considered nothing; it made not 
the slightest difference to the eye; as they 
had before been told that the diminishing 
the choir 30. feet in 220, would never be 
perceived. Supposing, however, that, as 
Mr. Smirke said, no one would miss 30 
feet in 220, that is one arch out of nine, 
they surely would be able to detect the 
taking away of one arch out of three, be- 
tween the altar Screen and the east window ; 
if not, it showed him what he had always 
thought, how incompetent the generality of 
people were to form correct opinions from 
looking ata plan. He would contend that 
it was the present situation of the altar 
Screen which gave magnificence and gran- 
deur to the whole choir. It was not the 
space between the altar and organ Screen 
which gave the grand effect, but the whole 
length from the organ Screen to the east 
window ; that noble waste of room, that 
disregard of space between the altar Screen 
and the east window which was so striking, 
and which constituted that sublime effect 
which was so imposing. 

The Reverend Mr. Landon, of Aberford, 
followed in a speech expressive of his utter 
contempt of the original design of the Min- 
ster, and he called the Screen an ‘* incum- 
brance which disgraced the finest part of the 
Minster,’’—the same Screen which immedi- 
ately after the fire was spoken of with admi- 
ration, and its escape from injury regarded 
with unfeigned and universal delight. 

Rich. Bethell, Esq. then moved, ‘‘ That 
the plan of Mr. Smirke for the removal of 
the organ Screen be adopted.” 

Mr. Fawkes seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Scott moved as an amendment, that 
‘¢ It is the opinion of this meeting that the 
decision of the meeting held in this place on 
the 29th of July last, was, and ought to be 
final.” 

Mr. Stapylton was for the alteration, and 
made a long speech, in which he invoked 
disapprobation. He was frequently inter- 
rupted by coughing, and other symptoms of 
impatience and censure. 

Lord Morpeth asserted that it had been 
proved that ‘* the position of the Screen was 
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not that which it originally occupied.” —. 
(Mr. Morritt, «‘ No, no.”)—His Lordship 
owned, if it was made out that this was the 
original and constant position of the Screen, 
and if it was also proved that this was 
the position of screens in all existing ca- 
thedrals, still if it could be proved to him 
that neither the stability of the fabric, nor 
its utility for public worship, would be en- 
dangered—and it appeared they would not— 
he said if this could be shewn, and it could 
be shewn too that the general appearance 
would be improved, he should say let it be 
removed. (Applause, and cries of, No, no.) 
Mr. Morritt talked of the destruction of the 
Screen; but who thought of such a thing ? 
It would merely be removed to a place where 
it would stand in aLMosT as good a light, 
and in BETTER PROPORTIONS. (Hear, and 
applause.) If the Screen was brought into 
competition with the general effect of the 
pillars and the great tower, its minuter 
beauties must give way, if it were even to be 
demolished entirely, instead of being re- 
moved further back 30 feet. He should 
say the same if the beauty of the Screen 
were ten times greater than it were, if its 
materials were ton times richer, if all its 
statues were the work of Phidias or of 
Chantrey. Take a stranger to the Minster— 
and, after all, first impressions were most 
decisive in questions of taste—and which 
would he have his attention rivetted by, the 
beautiful littleness of the Screen, or the 
bold and magnificent columns, the vast and 
springing arches of the lantern tower? For 
himself, he must always prefer the awfully 
vast to the elegantly little.”—This is the 
kind of feeling and taste which is to decide 
the fate of an ancient cathedral ! 

George Strickland, Esq. combatted his 
Lordship’s arguments. He grappled at once 
with the bad taste of the proposed alteration. 
He thought that the want of ornament and 
high finish in the interior of the Minster 
was obviated by the elaborate Screen which 
was placed in the centre, in the full blaze of 
light, and took away that feeling of voidness 
which must meet the eye, if it had nothing 
to rest upon but naked walls, and bare pil- 
Jars. (Loud applause.) Then what con- 
stituted the charm of that magnificent choir, 
which was totally unequalled in any part of 
the world. (Hear.) What was it but, to 
use the language of the immortal Milton, 
** the long-drawn aisle,” where was seen 
pillar after pillar, and arch after arch, in the 
vast perspective, till the eye rested upon the 
magnificent and gorgeous east window ? 
(Applause.) If this innovation be carried, 
what will be the effect ?. Can we then stand 
at the foot of the lantern tower and see at 
one view all the beauties of the choir? No, 
it will be broken; it will be two; it will 
not be one! (Applause.) He thought it im- 
agen to pass over the question of pledges. 

e was present at the first meeting in Lon- 
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don. At that meeting strong disapproba~ 
tion was expressed at the hasty manner in 
which Mr. Smirke had been placed over the 
heads of the admirable workmen who had 
hitherto conducted the repairs of York Min- 
ster with such credit, such immortal credit 
to themselves ; so much so, that when other 
cathedrals wanted repairing, it was considered 
that they could not be properly done unless 
some of those workmen were sent for. 
(Hear.) At that meeting the Dean, and 
all who spoke on the part of the Chapter, 
spoke only of perfect restoration; and the 
meeting was particularly congratulated upon 
the fact that the Screen was so little in- 
jured, and that so small a part of the sub- 
scriptions would be required for its repara- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Then came the meet- 
ing which was held in this room on the 5th 
of March, 1829; previous to which a re- 
port had been drawn up by Mr. Smirke, in 
which he says, ‘* it appears to me on every 
account most desirable, that the work 
should be re-constructed in every part with 
materials of the same durable quality as 
those employed in the original construction 
of the fabric ; and that the same design, in 
all the aucient ornamental parts, should be 
strictly adhered to, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained.” He hoped that the report which 
had gone abroad was totally false, that the 
ornamental parts of the roof were made of 
the cheap American pine, the softest, the 
cheapest, and the must worthless of all 
wood. This report was published in a 
pamphlet, and along with it a speech deli- 
vered by Mr. Vernon, in which he stated, 
that ‘*the Dean and Chapter entirely con- 
curred in the principles of absolute and per- 
feet restoration which Mr. Smirke had re- 
commended.” There was an absolute feeling 
of delight at this second declaration ; and at 
the reflection that the persons in whom the 
management of the money was vested, had 
now bound themselves by pledges which they 
could not depart from. The subscriptions 
poured in; and the munificent sum of be- 
tween 50 and 60,000/. was soon raised. 
Now, although Mr. Vernon might not con- 
sider himself bound by this pledge, nor by 
the decision of the meeting, yet he would 
state what the law was on the subject. It 
was, that if money was subscribed for any 
particular object, and if the person into 
whose hands that money comes use it for 
any other object whatever, then the sub- 
scribers are entitled to recover their money 
back again, Or there was another mode. 
If a design was manifested to make use of 
money so subscribed in such an improper 
manner, the subscribers might apply for an 
injunction to prevent it being gone on with. 
(Hear.) No decision of a majority of the 
meeting in favour of a removal of the Screen 
could bind the minority in the face of those 
pledges ; and himself, and the subscribers who 
thought with him, were bound not to give 
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their sanction to this wanton and faithless 
innovation. (Applause.) It was not in this 
city and county alone that monuments of 
ancieut art had been uselessly and wantonly 
destroyed; and such destruction had always 
been followed by feelings of sorrow, repent- 
ance, and regret. He would ask them to 
travel with him to Rome, or to Athens, and 
when there, to view the devastation which 
the spoiler had committed on the monu- 
ments of their ancient greatness, the re- 
mains of theirancient art? Did they never 
hear around them a murmur, that these 
spoliations were committed by Goths, by 
Vandals, by barbarians? And if British 
hands had been stained by such offensive 
acts of plunder, there were not wanting im- 
mortal British poets to hand down with in- 
dignation to posterity the wanton spoilers. 
Let them hope the example would not be 
followed here : 


*¢ Dull is the eye that would not weep to see 
The walls defaced, the mouldering shrines 
remov'd [hov’d, 

By British hands, which it had best be- 
To guard those relics, ne’er to be restored.” 


The Rev. W. V. Vernon said, he held in 
his hand a full refutation of all that was said 
on the subject of the pledge. (Hear.) He 
admitted that the question of the Screen was 
never called to his mind till he received a 
letter from Lord Egremont offering a most 
munificent subscription, if the Screen was 
entirely removed. He replied, that this was 
a measure that had never been considered; 
and that there appeared many objections to 
it. (Hear.) The pledge he gave to the 
meeting was in accordance with Mr. Smirke’s 
report. Now, in consequence of an offer 
munificently made by the Government, of 
a quantity of teak for the roof, that wood 
had beer actually employed in the construc- 
tion of it. Luckily the words ‘‘or teak” 
had been introduced into Mr. Smirke’s re- 
port, or the use of this wood would have 
been made a matter of charge. Of this 
wood the ribs and frame-work of the roof 
were made; and on them were laid orna- 
ments of that light American wood which 
had been so erroneously described, and so 
unjustly reprobated. If the passage so often 
alluded to, was taken with its context, it 
would be seen that he was pledged to no- 
thing respecting the Screen. It ran thus, 
*«¢ Upon the report I have only to remark, 
that the Dean and Chapter entirely concur 
in the principles of absolute and perfect re- 
storatioa which Mr. Smirke has recom- 
mended; and that, should the means of 
finishing the work immediately on these 
principles be withheld from them, they would 
even prefer protracting its completion to 
abandoning them in any respect. They will 
not depart from a model more excellent and 
beautiful than any thing which they can 
substitute in its place ; they will not, in 
the reparation of this noble aud venerable 
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inheritance from past ages, pay less atten- 
tion to grandeur of effect, and durability of 
material, than was bestowed on these great 
objects in its original construction.” He 
would ask this meeting whether it conveyed 
any other meaning than, that in effecting 
the restoration the same regard should be 
paid to the durability of materials as had 
been shewn in the ancient fabric, and also 
to the pattern ! 

In the midst of clamour the Lord Mayor 
(The Hon. Edward Petre), was heard to 
speak in favour of the alteration. His re- 
mark, however, in reference to the Minster, 
commenced with a mistake, he said, * all 
had the same olject ;”” i. e. ‘* THE MOST PER- 
FECT RESTORATION of what might be con- 
sidered the pride of England; let them come 
to such a decision then as would show the 
world their determination to effect that ob- 
ject.” This was hitting his own party a 
very hard blow. In fact, he spoke with the 
best teste and voted with the worst. 

There were now loud calls for the ‘* ques- 
tion;” and Lord Harewood read the original 
motion and the amendment, and then said, 
There is a matter connected with this dis- 
cussion which I will submit to the meeting 
now. I consider this meeting to be for the 
purpose of collecting the sense of the sub- 
scribers to the fund. Some of the sub- 
scribers have sent their opinions in writing, 
containing their objections to the measure, 
or otherwise; and it seems reasonable to me 
that those persons who have so sent their 
Opinions should be considered as parties 
present. 

A long discussion then offered on the 
right of the dissentients to the removal of 
the Screen, or to withdraw their money, 
should that innovation take place. 

Mr. Morritt could not consent to the 
reception of the opinions of the absent sub- 
scribers, because they are founded on prints 
which are deceptive, and many persons who 
had formed an opinion in favour of removal 
from those prints, altered it when on the 
spot. 

The Rev. W V. Vernon.—There are de- 
putations here from Leeds and from Shef- 
field, who have brought over the written 
opinions of the subscribers iu those towns. 
I wish they should be heard as to the ma- 
net in which these opinions were obtained. 
(Astounding cries of—No, no!) 

A long conversation then followed on the 
propriety of receiving the written opinions. 

A very general call for ‘¢ Question,” now 
took place. The Lord Mayor and Mr. 
Scott were nominated Tellers ; the numbers 
appeared to be, 

For Mr, Scott’s Amendment... 119 
For the Original Resolution... 92 

The Earl of Harewood.—If the Chair is 
called upon, the Chair is here to answer it ; 
and I shall do it in the same tone in which 
1 have spoken throughout ; and I say, that 
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if there is any desire to deal fairly towards 
the absent subscribers, their proxies will 
be taken. They were invited to send them ; 
and if they thought that they would not 
have been received, they would have been 
here. It will be a delusion to them if they 
are not, and a proceeding to which I will 
be no party. 

A considerable confusion took place, in 
which the different parties loudly contended 
for their respective opinions. 

The Chairman was again called upon to 
declare the numbers ; but he still urged the 
reception of the written opinions. 

George Strickland, Esq. then moved the 
thanks of the meeting to the Chairman; 
which being seconded, three cheers were 
called for by the victorious party, and being 
given, they were leaving the room; but 
were called upon to stay, as the Chairman 
did not feel inclined to dissolve the meeting. 

Thanks were again moved to the Chair- 
man; who said, he would not allow the 
proxies to be neglected, but should go 
straight forward to do what was right. They 
might do with them what they pleased; 
they might place them where thev pleased ; 
but he should recognize them. His Lord- 
ship then, amidst loud cries of ‘ shame,” 
gave out the numbers as follows : 

Present. For Mr. Scott’s Amendment 119 
For the Original Resolution 92 
Proxies. For Mr. Scott’s Amendment 106 
— For the Original Motion .. 623 

Thanks were now a third time moved to 
the Earl of Harewood; but this time the 
proposal was received with overwhelming 
disapprobation ; and loud cries of ‘* No, 
no!’ and ‘* He deserves a vote of censure.” 
The meeting thus broke up at half-past six 
e’clock ; both parties claiming the victory. 

Thus concluded the meeting of the 28th 
of December. The Chairman entered on 
the subject with the strictest impartiality, 
but at the conclusion, when it was ascer- 
tained that the majority were opposed to 
the scheme of innovation, he determined to 
do that which ought not in fairness to have 
been done; namely, to receive the proxies 
for the purpose of throwing the preponder- 
ance on the other side of the question. But 
it is useless to particularise ; the removalists 
have gone all lengths to carry their point, 
they are bent on deforming aud defacing the 
Minster which was spared by the barbarians 
of the sixteeath and seventeenth ceuturies. 
They despise the cathedral as it was before 
the fire, and wish to make it something 
new. This is their notion of “ perfect re- 
storation,”’—a term which certainly did not 
include a non-descript pulpit and throne, 
seats, or rails, or the chequered floor, but 
a perfect restoration of its ancient features, 
for none but the ancient forms and orna- 
ments were ever admired, or alluded to 
in the first report, or otherwise. But re- 
stitution is not the question on which so 








much difference exists; it is alteration and 
mutilation, it is the taking down of an an- 
cient and perfect part of the building from 
its original and proper situation, and re- 
moving it toa place where no screen ever 
stood in an ancient church, for obvious rea- 
sons; Ist. because it would not have stood 
at the boundary of the choir; 2d. because 
it would have destroyed the unity of the 
design across the transepts; 3d. because 
there would have been a striking incon- 
gruity in the effect when viewed from the 
choir, owing to the Screen standing twenty 
or more feet before the great arch of the 
lantern, the intended western limit of the 
choir. 

‘© I consider (says Mr. Etty) that the 
mutilation of the choir-screen, which from 
its most intricate and elaborate ornament 
must necessarily attend its removal (not- 
withstanding what may be said to the con- 
trary), to be tie least part of the injury our 
cathedral would receive. It would, in its 
new situation, be mostly in shadow, and 
some of it lost altogether; but the vital 
blow, by these alterations, given to its gran- 
deur, would be in the choir! that ‘ mighty 
heart’ of our temple. Imagine twenty or 
thirty feet cut off its majestic length, and 
will any one tell me that will not diminish its 
grandeur? It carries its own condemnation 
along with it. Grandeur and magnificence 
arise not only from a just proportion of parts 
in relation to each other, but also nota 
little belong to length and magnitude. 
‘ The long drawn aisle’ is spoken of with 
delight by Milton, that model of all that is 
grand and elevated. ‘The advocates of the 
measure tell you the choir will not be short- 
ened, because what is lost at one end is to 
be taken off ‘ oure Ladye’s Chapelle,’ 
where the tombs are. Believe them not; 
the length of the choir is from the present 
situation of the organ screen to the grand 
east window, and any diminution of that 
great and lenthened space would, I main- 
tain, be a diminution of the choir to the 
eye, and consequently fail to fill the mind 
with those mixed sensations of vastness, 
awe, and delight, which all of any feeling 
must |have experienced on entering that 
divine place. All who recollect it before 
the fatal blow struck at it by the cunning 
and cowardly incendiary who set it on fire, 
and stabbed the peace of millions at a 
stroke, must have been forcibly struck with 
these things, with the grand and noble pro- 
portions of its parts, the effect these ar- 
rangements of distance had on the mind, 
and consequeutly the heart, lifting up the 
imagination, and by that the soul to Him 
who made and sustains us. First, on the 
entrance through this beautiful Screen, 
which, like the gate which was called ** Beau- 
tiful”” of the Temple of Jerusalem, was 
but the threshold of greater, more ‘* sacred 
and home-felt delights” and glories. Then 
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its receding length to the foot of the first 
flight of steps; then a platform; and then 
another flight of steps to another broad 
platform. The gradual approach to the 
altar in its beautiful simplicity behind it; 
the elegant altar Screen (when | think of all 
this lost, my wounds bleed afresh, my heart 
and my eyes are full) ; and when an ample 
space beyond, till the eye in the distance 
is filled with the magnificence of the great 
east window, forming altogether a coup- 
d’azil unequalled in the world, a space, a 
combination in which the eye and the mind 
are filled with images of majesty, splendour, 
beauty, and extent beyond any thing I ever 
witnessed, and I have seen many of the 
most celebrated cathedrals in Europe. 

«¢ Cut off the space proposed, you throw 
back the steps, the platforms, the altar 
under the east window, at least twenty 
feet. The altar now forms, as it should, a 
prominent, elegant, and delightful medium 
between the choir and that splendid mass of 
light; put it under the east window and the 
matchless beauty and harmony of these 
parts are destroyed, and unillumined. The 
Arab proverb says, ‘ Under the lamp it is 
dark;’ under that splendid window its 
beauties must be eclipsed, and the whole 
balance of the choir overthrown.” 

‘¢ The alteration of an ancient cathedral is 
justifiable only on one ground, viz. the im- 
provement of the choir for the purposes of 
religion. ‘This was not the reason for the 
alterations at Salisbury and Lichfield, or the 
dilapidations of Durham: nor can it be 
alledged by Mr. Vernon in support of his 
proposed innovations at York. Thirty-five 
years have made considerable changes in 
taste as to architecture; and the capricious 
fancy of an individual is not sufficient now, 
asit was formerly, to command the dis- 
arrangement of the interior of a cathedral, 
to demolish or dilapidate whatever his whim 
disapproves, or to lengthen views and vistas 
in a church as he would cut down hedges in 
a landscape. One would have thought that 
the innovators would have made good use 
of their time since July in collecting ac- 
curate and useful information from other 
cathedrals and aucient churches in support 
of their measure, but they gave no proofs of 
their researches in this way; they did not, 
of course, ascertain that ‘‘ the screens of our 
Norman churches were commonly placed 
across the second or third division of the 
nave, owing to the plan or proportions of 
the constituent members of the building, 
resembling in shape the Christian cross. 
But when the change of taste in architec- 
ture took place the plan also was altered; 
the choir, as at York, being elongated, and 
the nave shortened; and by these altera- 
tions a sufficient space for the purpose was 
obtained, aud the choir became a distinct 
portion of the building. The Screen was 
removed from the nave tu the eastern pillars 
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of the lantern, or central tower, the natural 
boundary of the choir in churches built after 
the change of taste of which I have spoken, 
But there is no example of a Screen being 
situated further east than the line I have 
mentioned. Bristol is quite out of the 
question, the nave of that church having 
been destroyed, and the Screen removed to 
its present position within the ancient choir, 
subsequently to the Reformation.” * 

He is a bold innovator who would first lay 
his hand on York Minster to disorder the 
harmony of its arrangement and destroy its 
principal Screen. Mr. Vernon is labouring 
to distinguish himself in this way; but he 
has encountered difficulties which he did not 
foresee. He undervalued the veneration 
which the inhabitants of the county, and 
those of the ‘good city” especially, feel 
for their glorious Minster; and it is to be 
hoped that no lawful means to defeat this 
daring scheme of sacrilege will he left un- 
tried. Opposed to it is a constellation of 
names which will for ever be associated with 
correct taste, and with those of the preser- 
vers of our ancient architecture ; of Morritt, 
Markham, Wellbeloved, Strickland, Currer, 
Etty, and Scott, whose observations on the 
distinctive characteristics of the style of the 
choir; on the propriety and beauty of the 
position of the Screen ; on the sublimity of 
the effect produced by the combination of 
just and elegant proportion and occasional 
enrichment; on the utter disregard of an- 
cient authority evinced by the removalists ; 
and on the use of an inferior material in the 
ornamental work of the roof; + should be 
read and treasured by all who wish to form 
a correct taste on the subject of our ancient 
architecture, It is certain that the pamph- 
lets and speeches of these gentlemen are 
among the most valuable essays on archi- 
tectural innovation. 

‘¢ Were I to offer (writes the highly 
gifted artist Mr. Etty), to repaint and im- 
prove the Cartoons of Raffaelle, or the Last 
Judgment of Michael Angelo, would it not 
be regarded as a piece of madness, folly, or 
presumption; and most justly so? Now, 
I say the case is a parallel one : York Min- 
ster is as perfect in its kind, or more, than 
the great work in question is of the same 
epoch, the fifteenth century; has the same 
hallowed feeling of antiquity to make all but 
Vandals respect, venerate, and hallow it.” 

* Private Letter. 

t+ Mr. Smirke stated that he had heard 
of a building partly composed of American 
pine remaining solid and perfect after the 
assaults of forty seasons; but to convince the 
meeting of the indestructille property of the 
said material, he stated that he had seen a 
building composed of it quite perfect after 
suxly years’ standing! ‘This is indeed a date 
worthy of being compared with the antiquity 
of York Minster ! 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
~ 


The History and Description of the Town’ and 
Borough of Ipswich, including the Villages 
and Country Seats in its Vicinity, more 
particularly those seated on the Banks of 
the Orwell, 8vo. pp. 504, 


EVERY .commercial town of im- 
portance should have a local his- 
tory, in matter‘ and embellishment, 
worthy of it, and this we can truly 
say of the work before us. The in- 
fluence and utility of such books are 
not indeed subjects of sense, but their 
indirect action may be, and often is of 
the most important consequence. To 
enter into an elucidation of this gene- 
ral position is unnecessary, because we 
have often done so ; and have no room 
to spare, on account of copious ex- 
tracts. 

Our author has exhibited superior 
taste in the selection of subjects for 
his excellent plates. These, of course, 
under such guidance, apply to archi- 
tectural remains of curious construc- 
tion and probable demolition. The 
chief of these is the subject of the plate 
before us (see Plate II), viz. the in- 
terior of a room at the Tankard Inn. 
The history of this valuable relic is as 
follows. —Pp, 220—223. 


“Sir Anthony Wingfield, K.G. Vice- 
Chamberlain, Privy Counsellor, and one of 
the Executors of Henry VIII. had a resi- 
dence where the Tankard public-house and 
the Theatre now stand. In the former, 
some curious remains of the decorations of 
Sir Antkony’s mansion still exist, particu- 
larly in a large room on the ground floor; 
the oak wainscot of which, beautifully carved 
in festoons of flowers, and a variety of de- 
vices, was formerly gilt, but is now painted 
blue and white. The cieling: is, of groined 
work, carved and wrought something after 
the manner of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
at Westminster... ln various compartnients 
of this ceiling numerous coats of arms are 
sculptured, and have been emblazoned in 
their proper colours, most of which are de- 
faced; but still several of those of the Wing- 
field family, encircled with the motto of the 
Order of the Garter, remain in tolerable 
preservation. This room ‘is twenty-seven 
feet long, sixteen feet nine inches wide, and 
only nine feet five inthes high. The’ ceil-’ 
ing is divided into pannels sixteen inches aud 
a half square; there are twelve’ of these in 
the length of the room, and: eight in the: 
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breadth ; each pannel is bordered with a 
band, and alternately emblazoned with a coat 
of arms, or filled: up with a projecting orna~ 
ment, in the shape of an inverted pediment, 
with concave sides, richly carved, and pene 
dentive six inches from, the ceiling. Each, 
of these projections terminates nearly in a 
point, topped with a leaf or rose. One large 
beam intersects the ceiling, in the centre, 
the whole length of the room, and two 
smaller transverse ones.” 


Whatever defect there may be in 
the description, has been amply com- 
pensated by the accurate and beautiful 
engraving (here given) from a drawing 
by Mr. i. Davy, which ‘at once stamps 
him as a master of his profession. 

With regard to ceilings, it is known, 
that among our ancestors these were ~ 
rare, and that they had only two ideas 
upon the subject: one, that if rooms 
were lofty they must be arched ; and, 
if low (for they had no idea of high’ 
rooms, with horizontal ceilings), or- 
namented and cross-beamed. That 
the beams were intended for ornament 
as well as use cannot be doubted, be- 
cause they are often moulded and 
wrought, where they are crossed, in 
rooms which had ornamented fire- 
places. If the ceiling was carried up 
to the roof, the mere barn and stable 
rudeness was relieved by a succession 
of wooden arched timber couples, rest- 
ing upon brackets, as at Westminster 
Hall, and the Grammar School here 
engraved (p. 281). And we are in- 
clined to think that arched windows 
were essential to this plan, when cor- 
rect, and not the square transom win- 
dows intruded in the school men- 
tioned, for we must not condemn our 
ancestors for want of taste in the pure 
Gothic. An arched window, .with a 
flat ceiling, must be out of keeping; 
and the innovation condemned is due 
to the barbarisms of the Tudor style. 


** Over the fireplace is a basso-relievo, 
rudely carved in wood, and coloured in a 
tasteless style.. It represents the Judgment 
of’ Paris.* It is much mutilated.” 


It is a,disgrace to the national cha- 
racter, that Englishmen should feeb a 





* This is engraved at large in our vol. 
LXV}, p.913. 
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schoolboy mischievous propensity to 
mutilation of fine objects, like children 
tired of toys. It is a disgrace, we say, 
because it shows a defect of intellec- 
tual feeling in regard to fine subjects 
of art, and an indifference even to ho- 
nesty. A thief only would hammer 
into a lump, for sale, a piece of cu- 
riously wrought plate; and a rascal 
only would scrape the colour off a fine 
painting. Who could admit a man 


By the favour of our author we 
are enabled to give an engraving of 
that well-known machine for curing 
scolds, the ‘* ducking-stool.” The cut 
is a spirited sketch, made by Mr. G. 
Campion, late of Ipswich, of a scene 
exhibiting persons preparing to carry 


this ceremony into execution. It was 
evidently a punishment intended by 
our ancestors for female delinquents, 
as the pillory was for males. a the 
Leges Scoticor. Burgor. c. 21 (quoted 
by Ducange v. Tumlrellum), we have, 
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into a drawing-room, who would 
knock the ornaments from his vases, 
and break his china? yet so do Eng- 
lishmen with splendid shrines and pub- 
lic monuments, and no sarcasms can 
be too severe for such indubitable 
tokens of a brutal mind. 

We think that this room would, 
upon a more enlarged scale, make an 
excellent plate for the Vetusta Monu- 
menta of the Society of Antiquaries. 





‘‘ If any man or woman be in blame 
concerning bread or beer, let the baker 
(pistor) be put upon the collistrigium, 
which is called pillorie, and the brewess 
(brasiatrix) upon the tumbrell, which 
is called castigatorium,” the word tum- 
brel being a derivative from the French 
tomber. We have a loose recollection 
of having somewhere read, that among 
certain northern nations it was custo- 
mary not to hang but to drown wo- 
men, when under sentence of capital 
punishment; and at the present day 
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the Turks use a similar practice. From 
hence might have been derived the dis- 
tinction between the pillory and tum- 
brel.—To return: In an apartment of 
the Custom-house at Ipswich, is an 
original ducking-stool. 


“(It isin the form of a strong backed 
arm chair, with a wrought iron rod, about 
an inch in diameter, fastened to each arm, 
in front, meeting in a segment of a circle 
above. There is also another iron rod 
affixed to the back, which curves over the 
head of a person seated in the chair, and is 
connected with the others at the top, to 
the centre of which is fastened an iron ring, 
for the purpose of slinging the machine 
into the river. In the Chamberlain’s Book 
are various entries of money paid to por- 
ters for taking down the ‘ ducking-stole ;’ 
and in the year 1597 three unfortunate fe- 
maies underwent this opprobrious ceremony. 
The fee for inflicting the punishment was 
1s. 6d,” 


Having now given illustrations of the 
engravings, with which the kindness 
of the author enables us to embellish 
this article, we proceed to other curious 
matters contained in this work. 

Nothing is better known than the 
famous Corpus Christi pageants. 11 
Hen. VIII. the great Court ordered, 
that every person absent from Corp. 
Chr. mass should forfeit a pound of 
wax.—P. 18. Flagged pavements for 
pedestrians are recent, and formerly 
kennels were in the middle of the 
streets ; and in 1663 was made the fol- 
lowing order of Court, that 


“¢ For the better preservation of children, 
which are walking or playing in the com- 
mon streets of this town, every person com- 
ing with cart or tumbril shall, for the time 
coming, lead the horse of such team in such 
manner, that one wheel may roll on one side 
of the channel, and the other on the other 
side ; and such as offend herein, shall forfeit 
12d. for the use of the poor.”—P. 49, 


So late as 1734, we find an election 
for Members of Parliament held upon 
a Sunday.—P. 91. 

Mr. Bailiff Sparrow presented George 
the First with a marchpane of extraor- 
dinary dimensions. Our author says, 

*‘ This confectionary composition was 
made of cake, pistachio-nuts, sugar, sweet- 
meats, and comfits.”—P. 92. 


Our author will see from Cotgrave 
(v. Pain d’ Amande), that not pistachio- 
nuts but almonds were used. Perey, 
Ballads (i. 358), calls march-paine a 
kind of biscuit. Coles in his English 
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Dictionary says, ‘‘ marche-pane, masse- 
pain, f. (q. massa panis) sugared paste 
made into little cakes. At the inthro- 
nization feast of Archbishop Warham, 
all his honours and offices were drawn, 
depicted, and delineated, in gilded 
march-paine, upon the banqueting 
dishes. —(Weev. Fun. Mon. 232. ed. 
fol.) To make march-paine was a fe- 
male accomplishment; for Drayton 
says (Ecl. iv.) 

‘© The silk well couth she twist and twine, 

And make the fine march-pane.” 


It appears from Nichols’s Progresses 
of James the First (i. 597), that cer- 
tain cooks, and the apothecary of the 
King, sent each a marchpane, for a 
new year’s gift, in 1605-6. 

he King sent his picture, in return, 
to Mr. Bailiff Sparrow ; a custom which 
seems to have succeeded that of ac- 
knowledging such gifts by presents of 
plate. 

The following is a very extraordi- 
nary case: 

*¢ May 7th, 1762. In the paper of this 
date is an account of a most extraordinary 
case of affliction in a family at Wattisham, 
attested by Dr. Wollaston of Bury, and va- 
rious magistrates, in which a family, con- 
sisting of a mother and five children, being 
first seized with a pain in one of their legs, 
they all of them, in the course of a few 
days, lost the use of their lower limbs; a 
mortification ensued, and it was necessary to 
perform amputation upon the whole of 
them; and, what is remarkable, during this 
affliction, they all of them appeared to be in 
perfect health, and suffered very little pain.” 
—p- 162. 

The first attempt here at a Horti- 
cultural Society was made in 1823, 
under the appellation of the ‘* Goose- 
berry Society.” The members were, 
in consequence, nicknamed ‘* Goose- 
berry Fools ;” and the result was, a 
change of denomination, and a more 
improved institution.—p. 183. 

Our author, speaking of Wolsey’s 
birth, says, judiciously, 

‘¢ The occupation of Wolsey’s father mat- 
ters but little; for Cavendish, who was the 
servant of this mighty prelate, states that 
he was a poor man’s son of Ipswich.”’— 
p- 240. 


Cavendish must have known who 
and what he was, and if his extraor- 
dinary elevation as prime minister, and 
his ostentatious habits (the beggar on 
horseback) had not excited the bit- 
terest feelings, he would, if an ascetic, 
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have been deemed a martyr. Histo- 
rical criticism should always go back 
to contemporary ideas. It is well 
known, that in those days few or no 
laymen were either sufficiently learned 
or intellectual to conduct the high 
offices of state; and that, in those 
days, the clerks were, in the main, 
lawyers ‘also. In the present times, 
public business cannot be conducted 
in either house of parliament without 
a commixture of lawyers. Wolsey was 
a clever business man, useful to his 
sovereign, and valued by him because 
obsequious. Ina clerk of those days 
pedigree was not regarded, because it 
was not expected. ‘* Yeomen,” says 
Holinshed, ‘‘ sent their sons to the 
universities,’ and Thomas Cromwell 
and Wolsey were mere pet dogs of so- 
vereigns, whom they could victimate 
when political necessity required, with- 
out any public feeling being interested 
in their behalf, unless they were saints 
also. Itis certain that Wolsey raised 
himself, and that if he had favour he 
had also merit; Piers Gaveston, on 
the contrary, was a royal favourite, and 
it was evidently a preference to which 
office did not entitle him. 

It has been observed by men who 
know the army and navy well, that, if 
mobs are scientifically managed, it has 
often been by deserters, We know 
such a man, who shot dead a consta- 
ble in broad daylight, fled to a naviga- 
ble river adjacent, unloosed an an- 
chored barge, landed on the other side, 
concealed himself in a large wood, and 
by nocturnal progresses reached a coal- 
mine in Glamorganshire, where he lay 
secreted for weeks; and though three 
of his gang were hanged, as aicers 
and abettors, has eluded pursuit from 
that day to this. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, of the following 
story = 

“* April 21st, 1787, Richard Kedgson 
was hanged at Rushmere; when he made 
the extraordinary confession, that he had 
enlisted forty-nine times into different regi- 
ments in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and had obtained 397 guineas, as bounty- 
money, thereby.” —p. 363. 

The mischief of pseudo- patriots is, 
that they make rascals wholesale by 
the hundreds, when they hold their 
tumultuous assemblages; and in like 
manner a deserter, like Robin Hood, 
will organize a gang of banditti with 
most annoying success, at least for a 
considerable period. 
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In p. 428, we have a wood-cut of an 
oaken chest of great antiquity, curi- 
ously carved, in bas-relief; which 
chest contains the corporation records. 
It is certain, that the costumes of the 
figures may be found in the fourteenth 
century; that two of them have the 
long pole-axe, whieh Dr. Meyrick 
makes the distinction of a general ; 
that one is an archer, with a quiver of 
arrows ; and that all are soldiers, ex- 
cept one, who holds in his hand a 
large bird. From the principal figure 
being in the act of sheathing his sword, 
some victory may have been the sub- 
ject, for he is plainly narrating news 
to the others. Perhaps it was some 
matter in which the Ipswich men had 
aconcern. Our author states, p. 389, 
that Edward III. after the battle of 
Cressy, in 1338, confirmed at Walton, 
in the vicinity, the charters of Ips- 
wich ; and takiug into consideration 
the uses to which the chest is applied, 
we conceive that the carving may have 
been intended to commemorate that 
event. 

We here leave this work, with feel- 
ings of high satisfaction ; and warmly 
recommend it. 

——_—— 

English Monastic Libraries. I, A Catalogue 
of the Library of the Priory of Bretton, in 
Yorkshire. II. Notices of the Libraries 
lelonging to other Religious Houses. By 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. to. pp. 
xii. 30. Nichols and Son. 

IF it were proper courtesy to speak 
so of a small tract like the present, 
compared with the larger works of an 
eminent author, we should say that the 
elegant manner in which a subject 
that seems to possess a confined interest, 
has been treated by Mr. Hunter in the 
tract before us, is highly creditable to 
his acknowledged abilities. 

The former of the articles described 
in the title, is taken from the Chartu- 
lary of the Priory of Bretton, ‘ pre- 
served in the library of a neighbouring 
family ;” and being printed for insertion 
in a topographical work nearly ready 
for publication, the editor has acted 
wisely in subtracting from that book 
which has a different general subject, 
the valuable facts and observations 
with which he was able to illustrate it; 
and thus to contribute a considerable 
body of information on an important 
part of Literary History, which has not 
yet received sufficient attention from 
the learned. 
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This Catalogue was made fourteen 
years after the dissolution of the mo- 
nastery, when the books were at the 
village of Worsborough, in the custody 
of some of the members of the dis- 
solved institution. Like most other 
ancient Catalogues, it describes the dis- 
tinct works separately; several of which 
being sometimes bound in one volume, 
and othersconsisting of several volumes, 
though the whole number of volumes 
may be uncertain, it may be generally 
estimated equal to the number of ar- 
ticles. Thus the Bretton books were 
143; of which 31 were in the house 
of William Brown late Prior, on the 
Zist of July, 1558; 29 in the chamber 
of Thos. Wilkinson and Ric. Hinch- 
clyf, formerly purchased and given by 
Thos. Frobyseer, late sub-prior; 15 in 
the chamber of the same T. Wylkyn- 
son alias Bolton ; 52 in the chamber of 
R. Hynchclyff alias Woollay, some of 
which, it seems, were written by his 
own hand (sumplibus ejus et manu ad- 
quisiti); there were also 10 books on 
Physic, and 6 on Grammar, belonging 
to the same studious person. 

The following are some of the most 
original and remarkable books. Page3, 
«« Liber Introductorius pro Novitiis, de 
ritu et ceremoniis religionis ; collectore 
Thoma Frobisher, sub-priore R. Tyc- 
kyll."—4. ‘* Explanationes Roberti 
Holcote, in Proverbia Salomonis.”—5. 
*« Polleantheon : opus suavissimis flo- 
ribus exornatum, tam de novo quam 
de veteri testamento, et Dicta Docto- 
rum.”—* Dictionarius Pauperum, et 
Figure Bibliz; ambo in uno libro.” 
—*‘* Consolatorium Theologicum Jo- 
hannis de Tambaco.”—7. ‘* Musica Mo- 
nachorum Johannis Norton, Prioris de 
Monte Gracia.” —** Seneca moralissi- 
mus cum commento.”* Many of the 
books were evidently printed, and some 
of them were in English; and from 
the account of their proprietors, it 
seems that few could have been an- 
tiently the property of the monastery, 
which was established so early as the 
middle of the twelfth century. 





* The following emendations are suggest- 
ed, as not interfering with the barbarous 
phraseology of the Catalogue. P. 6, line 
23, ‘* Cronica cronicorum,” read—arum ; 
p- 6, 1. 10, supply morali[tatibus] ; last 
line, for ‘* usibus”” read versilus (u’sibus) , 
the ‘* Aurora” being a poetical version of 
the Scriptures in hexameter verse ; p. 7, 1. 
14, ** tractatus de Vivis a Mag. Arnoldo de 
Media Villa [Middleton ?] editus,” read Vinis. 
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Turning from this Catalogue to ex- 
amine the accompaniments produced 
by the pen of Mr. Hunter, we observe 
that his preface is interesting and ele- 
gant, and the remarks which it con- 
tains, on the probable losses caused by 
the destruction of monastic libraries, 
and the uses to which the MSS. might 
be now applied, are very just and 
striking. He has given a judicious 
analysis of the kinds of books whereof 
those collections were mostly composed, 
in sixteen classes. But we cannot as- 
sent to the remark, that “ complete Ca- 
talogues of the Libraries of the English 
religious houses, are very rare remains 
of the middle ages ;” because we per- 
ceive that Mr. Hunter’s information 
on this subject, just and accurate as it 
is, is very limited, in proportion to 
what we know to be accessible. He 
seems to be aware of the existence of 
only eight Catalogues, including that 
which his book contains ; those of 
Glastonbury, Peterborough, Leicester, 
Reading, and Deping, being in print, 
and those of Ramsey and Dover in MS. 

The accounts of the ancient Libraries 
which form the second part of this 
work, are drawn from ‘ the inva- 
luable notices of Leland,”’ in whose 
Collectanea were recorded the chief 
books that he observed in his monastic 
researches. The scattered notices in 
that great man’s work, ‘* De Scripto- 
ribus Britannicis,” are incorporated, 
and some valuable facts from other 
sources. The names of the Libraries 
being arranged alphabetically, afford a 
convenient reference to any particular 
one; and the whole is closed by a 
beautiful contrast of the state of York 
library, in the respective times of Le- 
land and of Alcuin, from whose poem 
on that city is given an interesting ac- 
count of its pristine literary treasures. 

It will, we conceive, afford pleasure 
to Mr. Hunter to be assured, that he 
is in error where he observes, that 
** beside what we can learn from 
Leland and the existing catalogues 
[afore mentioned], there is little to 
be recovered ; the whole of what 
could be now collected on this sub- 
ject, would lie in a small compass.”— 
(p. vii). 

A considerable mass of information 
relative to those ancient treasures of 
learning, and a great number of Cata- 
logues of them, have been collected by 
one of our Correspondents, who has 
for several years pursued the investiga- 
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tion of them, with the same desire that 
Mr. Hunter expresses, ‘ that what still 
remains in MS. should be brought to 
light, and that what is to be found in 
our printed literature should be collect- 
ed.” We hope that our Correspondent 
will shortly favour us with some ac- 
count of the materials of his intended 
publication. 


The Literary Correspondence of John Pin- 
kerton, Esq. Now first printed from the 
Originals in possession of Dawson Turner, 
Esq. M.A. F.R.S. 2 vols, 8vo. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

Mr. DAWSON TURNER has 
done the literary world good service 
by this publication. It is by such let- 
ters that many facts connected with 
literature and its professors, are brought 
to light ; that errors are corrected and 
motives ascertained ; and they serve as 
guides to the biographer in the true 
appreciation of character. 

The life of Pinkerton probably ex- 
hibits as striking a warning to literary 
men as ever was presented for their 
government and guidance. With an 
intellect of uncommon depth and sin- 
gular acuteness, an understanding clear, 
forcible, and manly, of extensive learn- 
ing, and laborious industry; yet all 
these gifts and endowments were la- 
mentably neutralized by the violence 
of his temper and the acerbity of his 
disposition. The pursuits of literature 
did not humanize, and his intercourse 
with the most polished of his literary 
contemporaries failed to soften the 
asperities of his mind; he lived in an 
almost constant state of intellectual 
warfare with those with whom he 
ought rather *‘ to have taken sweet 
counsel and walked as friends,” and 
his latter days were spent in indigence 
and exile. He had the power to have 
built up for himself a lasting reputa- 
tion as a scholar, and the permanent 
resources of independence seemed 
amply within his grasp; and yet we 
find him, in the last years of his life, 
under great bodily decay and severe 
privation, living in Paris on the pre- 
carious charity of those friends whose 
benevolence was stronger than their 
resentments. The moral of such a 
life is upon the surface, and speaks 
the solemn truth, that something be- 

ond intellect, however capacious, and 
fasion, however great, are necessary 
to give dignity to character, to conci- 
liate the esteem of the wise aud the 
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approbation of the good ; that the pos- 
session of “all knowledge,” and the 
understanding of ‘all mysteries,” are 
nothing” without the ‘charity ” 
which softens the temper and purifies 
the heart. It would be an act of in- 
justice to the memory of this departed 
scholar not to state that he lamented 
too late the absence of the principle 
we have endeavoured to enforce; and 
it is equally due to Mr. Dawson Tur- 
ner to say that the instructive lesson to 
be derived from the errors of Mr. Pin- 
kerton,jdid not escape his well-inform- 
ed understanding and his rightly re- 
gulated mind. His words are these: 
“*That something more (than talents 
and industry) are required to turn these 
advantages to their full account, and 
that the endowments of the mind, un- 
less accompanied by sound and consis- 
tent principles, can tend but little to 
the happiness of the individual or the 
good of society.” 

We have only to make a few selec- 
tions from this correspondence, as a 
sample of its literary value, and to re- 
commend the volumes as a valuable 
addition to the stores of epistolary anec- 
dote and literary elucidation. The 
biography of Mr. Pinkerton will be 
found in this Magazine for May 1826, 
[he died March 10 that year, not May 
10, as Mr. Turner has it,] and some- 
what enlarged in the Fifth Volume of 
Nichols’s Literary Illustrations. 

The following Letter from Dr. 
Percy is interesting, not only for its 
characteristic relation to the Bishop’s 
earlier studies, but for the natural de- 
sire it evinces that the pursuits by 
which he is distinguished should be 
assigned their proper place with re- 
gard to éime,—and that his severer 
episcopal duties should not be supposed 
to have been interrupted by the re- 
searches into poetical reliques 

** Carlisle, Jan. 3, 1783. 

‘* ¥ received your very obliging letter, 
but unluckily mislaid it, as soon as it was 
perused, so that I only answer it from what 
1 remember of the contents. I am exceed- 
ingly glad that I have it in my power to 
oblige you on the subject of the old poem 
of King James I. of Scotland, entitled Peb- 
lis to the Play; of which, by good luck, I 
have the transcript here; for, in general, I 
have left in Northamptonshire whatever 
collections I had formerly made of this sort. 
And, indeed, my studies and attention have 
so long been directed to other objects, that 
1 should not easily have come at this, if I 
had not had this copy with me. I formerly 
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told you that I had laid it by for my son (in 
case he chose to be editor of some supple- 
mental volumes of the Reliques), or, if he 
should decline it, for a very poetical nephew 
of mine. You will, I hope, excuse it 
therefore, if, whenever either of them un- 
dertakes a work of that sort, they should 
reprint this old poem, which in the interim 
is at your service to be inserted in any pub- 
lication of yours. 

**f send you the copy I made myself 
from the old manuscript, wherein alone it 
is preserved. The transcript is faithfully 
and correctly made. I hope, therefore, you 
will print it without any conjectural emen- 
dations, at least in the text; and if you 
propose any, you will confine them to the 
margin or your notes. Confronting my 
manuscript with the text, you will see notes 
variorum, viz. of myself and also my friends, 
out of which I believe such a commentary 
may be gathered as will explain every obso- 
lete phrase and obscure passage. When 
you have made such use of it as is necessary 
for your intended work, I will beg you to 
deliver safely to me, whenever demanded, 
for the use above mentioned, this old tran- 
script and notes. If you think it necessary 
to mention in print that you received this 
old piece from me, I will beg you only to 
quote me by the name of Dr. Percy, or ra- 
ther the Editor of the Reliques of ancient 
Poetry, in 3 vols. omitting Rev., much more 
all mention of my present title, &c. And, 
if necessary, you may speak of my slight 
poetical pursuits, as what had been the 
amusement of my younger years and hours 
of relaxation from severer studies, which in 
truth they were, as it is more than twenty 
years since the three volumes of Reliques, 
&ec. were collected for the press, and even 
nineteen years since they were printed. And 
Ihave been so entirely drawn off from this 
subject by other unavoidabie aud necessary 
avocations, that Dodsley is I believe reprint- 
ing the book without my being able to pe- 
ruse or look at a single sheet or page in it. 
Tam very glad your former volume has been 
so well received.” 

The Letters of Horace Walpole are 
in the best style of that gifted indivi- 
dual. We will select a specimen of 
his shortest : 

*¢ Strawberry Hill, July 27,1785. 

** You thank me much more than the 
gift deserved, Sir: my editions of such 
pieces as I have left, are waste paper to me. 
T will not sell them at the ridiculously ad- 
vanced prices that are given for them: in- 
deed, only such as were published for sale, 
have [ sold at all; and therefore the dupli- 
cates that remain with me are to me of no 
value but when I can oblige a friend with 
them. Of a few of my impressions I have 
no copy but my own set; and as I could 
give you only an imperfect collection, the 
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Sagem was really only a parcel of fragments. 
y memory was in fault about the Royal 
and Noble Authors. I thought I had given 
them to you. 1 recollect now that I only 
lent ‘you my own copy; but J have others 
in town, and you shall have them when I 
go thither. For Vertue’s manuscript I am 
in no manner of haste. I heard on Monday, 
in London, that the letters were written by 
a Mr. Pilkington, probably from a confound- 
ed information of Maty’s review: my chief 
reason for calling on you twice this week was 
to learn what you had heard, and I shall be 
much obliged to you for farther information, 
as I do not care to be too inquisitive, lest I 
should be suspected of knowing more of the 
matter. 

**There are many reasons, Sir, why I 
cannot come into your idea of printing 
Greek. In the first place I have two or 
three engagements for my press; and my 
time of life does not allow me to look but a 
little way farther. In the next, I cannot 
now go into new expenses of purchase: my 
fortune is very much reduced, both by my 
brother’s death, and by the late plan of re- 
formation. ‘The last reason would weigh 
with me had I none of the others. My ad- 
miration of the Greeks was a little like that 
of the mob on other points, not from sound 
knowledge. I never was a good Greek scho- 
lar, have long forgotten what I knew of the 
language ; and, as I never disguise my igno- 
rance of any thing, it would look like affect- 
ation to print Greek authors. I could not 
bear to print them, and such a confession 
would perhaps be as much affectation as 
unfounded pretensions. I must therefore 
stick to my simplicity, and not go out of 
my line. It is difficult to divest one’s self 
of vanity, because impossible to divest one’s 
self of self-love. If one runs from one glar- 
ing vanity, one is catched by its opposite. 
Modesty can be as vain-glorious on the 
ground as Pride on a triumphal car. Mo- 
desty, however, is preferable; for should 
she contradict her professions, still she 
keeps her own secret, and does not hurt 
the pride of others.” 


It may be recollected that Gibbon, 
in an address published in 1793 (which 
is printed in his Miscellanies, and 
quoted by Mr. Turner at p. 449), very 
warmly recommended Mr. Pinkerton 
to the public as the editor of a Corpus 
of our English Annals. The letters of 
the Roman Historian published in the 
present work, are distinguished by that 
easy and elegant flow of language in 
which he is without a rival. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen : 

* July 25, 1793. 

‘It gave me real concern on last Tuesday 
se’nnight, the day appointed for our inter- 
view, ‘I was not able, as I had forewarned 
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Mr. Nicol to return in due time from 
Twickenham to town; and, when I arrived 
about three o’clock, I was indeed in such a 
state of mental and corporeal dissolution as 
would have rendered me very unfit for any 
literary conversation. On my first visit to 
London we shall easily repair what I will 
presume to style our common loss. In the 
mean while, I cannot lose a moment in 
thanking you for your obliging letter of the 
23d instant. I feel all the weight of your 
testimony, all the value of your praise; and 
I feel it the more strongly, as it proceeds 
from a writer whose acute mind has been 
long exercised in criticism, and whose inde- 
pendent spirit has never been lavish of ap- 
plause. 

‘© On the principal subject of your letter, 
I shall explain myself with the frankness be- 
coming your character and my own. Above 
twelve years ago, in a hote to the third vo- 
lume of my History, I expressed the sur- 
prise and shame which I had long enter- 
tained, that, after the example and success 
of the other countries of Europe, England 
alone, with such superior materials, should 
not have yet formed a collection of her ori- 
ginal historians, I will persevere in the 
same sentiments which I repeated in my 
last conversation with Mr. Nicol, in the full 
confidence that the work would be accept- 
able to the public, and honourable to all 
the persons at whose expense or by whose 
labour it should be executed. 1 might 
doubt whether any single editor, however 
learned or laborious, could perform a task 
of such magnitude and variety with sufficient 
dispatch to satisfy the impatience of the 
world: yet I am not such a friend to re- 
publics of any kind; nor, in the choice of 
a sole or chief artist, do [ know of any one 
so well qualified as yourself, by your pre- 
wious studies, your love of historic truth, 
your Herculean industry, and the vigorous 
energies of your mind and character. The 
best judges must have acknowledged your 
merit; and your rising fame will gradually 
extinguish the early prejudices and personal 
animosities which you have been, perhaps, 
too careless of provoking. Thinking as I 
do, and calied upon in so pressing and par- 
ticular a manner by yourself and Mr. Nicol, 
it is incumbent on me to explain for how 
much I can undertake. I will embrace every 
opportunity, both public and private, of 
declaring my approbation of the work and 
my esteem for the editor. I shall be always 
ready to assist at your secret committee, to 
offer my advice with regard to the choice 
and arrangement of your materials, and to 
join with you in forming a general outline 
of the plan. If you proceed in drawing up 
a prospectus, I will consider it with my best 
attention, nor shall I be averse to the 
crowning your solid edifice with something 
of an ornamental frieze. When the sub- 
scription is proposed, I shall underwrite my 
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name for at least six copies, and I trust that 
a large contribution from a moderate fortune 
will be received as a sincere and unequivocal 
mark of approbation. But you seem to 
wish for somewhat more ; the public use of 
my name, as curator or superintendant of 
the work ; and on this delicate and ambigu- 
ous point you must allow me to pause. My 
name (qualecunque sit) I could not lend 
with fairness to the public, or credit to my- 
self, without engaging much farther than I 
am either able or willing to do. Our old 
English historians have never been the pro- 
fessed object of my studies; my literary oc- 
cupations, or rather amusements, lead me 
into a very distant path; and my speedy 
return to the continent (next spring at the 
latest), will preclude all opportunities of 
regular inspection or frequent correspond- 
ence. There is besides another difficulty of 
which Mr. Nicol will be sensible, and which 
arises from a long and satisfactury connec- 
tion with my friend and bookseller Mr. Ca- 
dell. 

‘¢T shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
in town next month, or at the latest in Sep- 
tember, nor do I conceive that in an enter- 
prise of some years the delay of a few weeks 
can be of any importance. Indeed, I am of 
opinion, that if the work, as I hope and 
trust, should proceed, a previous and private 
application should be made to the King, 
&c. and that no proposals should be offered 
to the public at large, till they were sup- 
ported by the judgment and liberality of the 
most respectable characters in the country. 

**T should be happy to hear from you, if 
any ideas should occur to you concerning 
the common subject of our wishes.” 


It must, however, be obvious to our 
readers, that these volumes are rather 
for the library of the scholar, than for 
the entertainment of the general reader, 
—they abound with literary disquisi- 
tions of the highest interest, and criti- 
cal opinions of the nicest discrimina- 
tion on literary and local antiquities, — 
by the lamp of Science the dust and 
darkness of forgotten ages are explored, 
and a light is thrown on the obscure 
pages of History, by the discoveries of 
ancient songs, the restoration of coins 
and medals; and the philosophical geo- 
logist is instructed by some new point 
in the arrangement of minerals. In 
short, the de omnibus rebus et quilus- 
dam aliis receives its amplest illustra- 
tion in these volumes, and can hardly 
be deemed hyperbole. 

We will take leave of them, there- 
fore, with stating that Mr. Dawson 
Turner’s share of the work is worthy 
of his accurate research and his exten- 
sive information, and by extracting 
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one more letter from the late Mr. 
Coutts the banker, admirably charac- 
teristic of that amasser of milions. 


¢ Strand, Jan. 3), 1815. 


*¢T have received the favour of your let- 
ter, asking me to withdraw the claim for in- 
terest on the sum I lent on the security ofa 
house; but the footing upon which you 
have put the request, is one [ have uniformly 
at all times thought to be such as 1 ought 
to reject, and have rejected aceerdingly. 
The bankers in Scotland, and the country 
banks in England, are on a different plaa 
from those in London. They circulate 
their own notes, and make payments in 
them: we give out no notes of our own, 
aud, if we were tu give interest at even one 
per cent. per annum, we should be lusers by 
our business. We do not consider ourselves 
as being obliged to any one person who 
places money in our hands, however consi- 
derable: it is to the aggregate and general 
mass of suciety that we owe our situation, 
and to the credit our prudence and attention 
has obtained for us; and people deposit 
their money in our hands for their own ad- 
vantage and conveniency, not from favour 
to us; nor do we desire to have it ou any 
other terms. Probably you may not un- 
derstand the explanation I have spent time 
in making, which I can very ill spare, and 
it may therefore answer no purpose: but it 
satisfies myself; and I wish to show equal 
attention to all my employers, whether they 
have large or small sums in my hands, which 
indeed hardly ever oceupies my attention. 

** My attention is fully engrossed in do- 
ing business with honour and regularity, 
leaving the rest to the common chance and 
course of things. It surprises me that, 
though it every day appears that there is 
very little truth published in the news- 
papers, yet people will still believe what 
they read, especially abuse, or what they 
think is against character or prudence of 
the person treated of. 

‘©T saw some paragraphs, and heard of 
more, of what | had doue for Mr. Kean, in 
all which there was not a word of truth; 
though I see no reason why I might not, 
without offence to any one, have given to 
Mr. Kean any thing I pleased. In doing 
any little matter in my power fur any indivi- 
dual, [ must add I never had any view to 
celebrity with the present age or with pos- 


terity.” 
—-<B—— 

Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De 
Foe. By Walter Wilson. 
(Continued from vol. C. part ii. p. 529.) 

SOON after his escape from the 
hazardous consequences of appearing 
Gent. Maa. January, 1831. 
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in arms for Monmouth, De Foe en- 
tered into trade as an agent in the ho- 
siery line in Freeman’s-court, Corn- 
hill; he claimed his freedom of the 
City of London by birth, and was 
admitted a liverywan in January 
1687-3. 

It is annecessary to follow De Foe’s 
editor through the details of the Revo- 
lution of 168%, and its consequences, 
into which be minutely enters; in- 
deed the plan of his work is largely to 
amalgamate the history of the times 
with that of his author; nor do we, 
although the compilation is much 
swelled by this mode, object to it. It 
is but exhibiting the hero of his piece 
on a stage adorned with appropriate 
scenery and decofations. 

In i692, De Foe having entered 
somewhat deeply into mercantile spe- 
culations, made a voyage to Spain, 
where the ship in which he was em- 
barked, and in which he had a share, 
went on shore in a gale of wind on 
the coast of Biscay. On this occasion 
the greater part of the crew perished 
in sight of a Spanish vessel, which lay 
at anchor securély under the land, and 
which might have saved them by 
merely putting out a boat. The Spa- 
niard being afterwards questioned by 
the Captain as to the cause of his in- 
humanity, replied, with an oath, “That 
if he (the Captain) and all his men had 
swum to the ship’s side, he would not 
have taken one of them up; for he had 
himself been once wrecked on the 
coast of England, and instead of ob- 
taining succour from the inhabitants, 
they came off, robbed him, tore his 
— in pieces, plundered the cargo, 
and left him and his men to swim 
ashore for their lives !”° 

It may be easily conceived that De 
Foe’s lively description of the wreck of 
Crusoe on the desolate island was 
drawn from this event, to which he 
had been eye witness. During his 
commercial career De Foe visited 
France and Germany; but his bio- 
grapher tells us that ** the occupations 
of trade do not assort well with lite- 
rary genius, and De Foe was of too 
mercurial a nature to follow it with 
success.....He spent those hours with 
a small society for the cultivation of 
polite learning, which he ought to 
have employed in the calculations of 
the counting-house.” 
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The consequence of this was at 
length a bankruptcy, but to his eter- 
nal honour it Is recorded that he never 
thought his obligations to his creditors 
discharged until he had repaid them in 
full. Obtaining subsequently employ- 
ment in a political character, by the 
favour of King William, he says, in 
1705, that with a numerous family, 
and no help but his own industry, he 
had forced his way with undiscou- 
raged diligence, through a sea of mis- 
fortunes, and reduced his debts, exclu- 
sive of composition, from 17,000/. to 
Jess than 50001. ;”’ which shews, by the 
bye, that his commercial ventures must 
have been considerable. On this oc- 
casion he utters a sentiment which 
must place the principles of his cha- 
racter on the highest point of estima- 
tion in the eyes of every just man and 
good Christian, of what denomination 
soever, and which nobly atones for his 
inveterate prejudices in other matters : 


*¢ Never think yourself discharged in con- 
science (says De Foe), though you may be 
discharged in law. The obligation of an 
houest mind can never die. No title of 
honour, no recorded meri€, no matk of dis- 
tinction, can exceed that lasting appella- 
tion—an honest man. He that lies buried 
under such an epitaph, has more said of 
him thau volumes of history can contain ; 
the payment of debts after fair discharges is 
the clearest title to such a character that I 
know, and how any man can begin again, 
and hope for a blessing or favour from God, 
without such a resolution, I know not.’”— 
(Review, vol. iii. p. 148.) 

William the Third was now em- 
barked in an expensive war with 
France in support of his title to the 
crown, and De Foe was engaged by 
some eminent persons of the state in 
proposing ways and means to raise 
money for the public exigencies. He 
also obtained an appoiniment as Ac- 
countant to the Commissioners of the 
Glass Duty. This tax being repealed 
in 1699, he became Secretary to the 
Tile and Brick-kiln Works at Tilbury, 
in Essex. Pan-tiles had hitherto been 
brought from Holland, and were now 
first made in England ; the speculation 
did not, however, succeed, and was 
abandoned about the year 1703. De 
Foe lost 3000/. which he had em- 
barked himself in a share of the un- 
dertaking. While he was resident at 
Tilbury, he relates an incident which 
will be read with interest by the lovers 
of natural history. Speaking of the 
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ant being supplied with wings at a cer- 
tain perind of its growth, he proceeds : 


*¢T once knew a flight of these ants come 
over the marshes from Essex, in a most pro- 
digious quantity, and black cloud; they 
began to fall about a mile before they came 
to the Thames, and in flying over the river 
they feil so thick that the water was covered 
with them. I had two servants rowing a 
small boat over the river just at that time, 
aad I believe near two pecks of them fell 
into the boat. They fell so thick, that I 
believe my hat full came down the funnel of 
two chimneys in my house, which stood 
near the river’s edge; and in proportion to 
this quantity they fell for the space, as I 
could observe, of half a mile in breadth, at 
least. Some workmen I employed there said 
they spread two miles; but they then fell not 
so thick, and they continued falling for near 
three miles.””—Review, vol. iv. 317, 319. 


Under the year 1694 we have a no- 
tice of the death of Queen Mary ; and 
we are told, on the authority of Old- 
mixon, that the King said, ‘* during 
the whole course of their marriage he 
had never known one single fault in 
her; and that there was a worth in 
her, which nobody knew besides him- 
self”’ The King cherished her me- 
mory during life, and after his own 
death a ringlet of her hair was found 
attached by a black ribbon to his arm. 
Tillotson died a few weeks before the 
Queen, and a well deserved tribuie is 
paid by Mr. Wilson to this eminently 
good man, and champion of sincere 
and unostentatious religion. 

‘¢ Tillotson had what was far better than 
the praise of bigots, the approbation of an 
enlightened conscience, and the esteem of 
the wise and good, of all religious persua- 
sions. King William’s eulogy upon him 
was, ‘I never knew an honester man, and I 
never had a better friend.” He was, in all 
respects, an ornament to his order. As he 
was a careful observer of human nature, so 
he made a large allowance for the frailties 
of others, and was disposed to put the best 
construction upon their actions. This amia- 
ble prelate died in his sixty-fifth year, upon 
the 22d November, 1694. It was observed 
of him, that he despised wealth any further 
than as it was a means for charity.’’-—p. 240. 

The affair at Glenco afforded a sub- 
ject for De Foe’s pen, in defence of 
King William. This unfortunate bu- 
siness presented too good a handle for 
the King’s enemies to be neglected by 
them. In February, 1692, the High- 
land chieftain Macdonald, and about 
thirty of .his clan, were put to the 
sword on account of their suspected 
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adherence to the cause of the ex-king, 
and their having neglected, within the 
time limited by a proclamation, to 
come in and take the oaths to the ex- 
isting government. The just summary 
of this business appears to be, that the 
faithful attachment of the Highland- 
ers to the line of Stuart rendered 
some measures of extraordinary seve- 
rity necessary, as their disaffection to- 
wards the reling powers was ripe to 
slew itself in open revolt at the first 
opportunity. The discretionary faculty 
lodged in the King’s agents, was car- 
ried to an extent of cruel severity 
which William himself had never in- 
teuded to authorize. Lord Stair, then 
Secretary of State for Scotland, is 
charged with this abuse of the King’s 
commission, and his instructions were 
executed with all the cruelty that is 
the consequence of party violence, by 
the subordinate agents concerned. In- 
deed ail historical ex perience bas taught 
us, that party violence is inseparable 
from the existence of men as a body 
politic. All that therefore can be done 
by prudent statesmen, is to endeavour 
to keep its consequences within the 
bounds of humanity, and to give it a 
right direction, as to its ultimate pur- 
poses. As to concessions to faction, 
they are but weak and shallow expe- 
riments in the Utopian state of libe- 
ralism, which are sure to endanger the 
wisest institutions, to generate anarchy 
and confusion, and to subject good 
men for a time to the dominion of the 
worst of tyrants, the mob. 

In 1697, De Foe published his 
** Essay upon Projects.” It may be 
observed, as years have rolled on, that 
most of these have, sooner or later, 
been adopted by the public. Among 
them are found schemes for banks in 
general, and a royal national bank in 
particular, which was to lower the in- 
terest of money, by discounting bills 
for merchants, and making advances 
on their goods, and other securities. 
He recommends branch banks in the 
country, in connexion with the na- 
tional bank ; the improvement of 
highways, in stracture and durability ; 
friendly or benefit societies ; a pension- 
office in every county, to receive the 
deposits of the poor, an anticipation of 
savings’ banks ; an asylum for idiots; an 
academy for military studies. ‘* Men,” 
says he, ‘fare not born with muskets 
on their shoulders, nor fortifications in 
their heads; neither is it natural to 
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shoot bombs, and undermine towns. 
As long as nations continue the prac- 
tice of war, they should be prepared to 
enter upon it with effect.” An office 
for registering seamen ; and an institu- 
tion for the education of females, are 
suggested ; which last gives occasion to 
his breaking out into a beautiful evlogy 
on the female character, of which we 
subjoin a portion. 


«¢ If a woman be well bred, and taught the 
proper management of her natural wit, she 
proves generally very sensible and retentive; 
and, without partiality, a woman of sense 
and manners is the finest and most delicate 
part of God's creation, the glory of her 
Maker, and the great instance of his sin- 
gular regard to man, to whom he gave the 
best gift either God could bestow, or man 
receive ; and it is the sordidest piece of folly 
and ingratitude in the world, to withhold 
from the sex the due lustre which the ad- 
vantages of education give to the natural 
beauty of their minds. A woman well bred 
and well taught, furnished with the addi- 
tional accomplishments of knowledge and 
behaviour, is a creature without compa- 
rison. Her society is the emblem of sub- 
limer enjoyments ; she is all softness and 
swevtness, love, wit, and delight: she is 
every way suitable to the sub!imest wish ; 
and the man that has such a one for his 
portion, has nothing to do but rejoice in 
her, and be thankful.”’ 


An academy for the English lan- 
guage, to polish and preserve it in 
purity, was a matter which engaged 
the consideration of De Foe, as well 
as of Swift. 

An occurrence which took place in 
the year 1697, gave rise to the contro- 
versy abvut occasional conformity. 

The dissenters, on accepting office, 
had not refused to comply with the 
qualifying test established by the legis- 
lature, and the church party accepted 
this compliance as an approximation 
in point of charity and good-will to- 
wards their tenets. Sir Humphrey Ed- 
win, a Presbyterian, being elected to 
the mayoralty, carried this principle 
as far as it could go, and attended the 
church and the conventicle on alter- 
nate Sundays. Halting thus between 
two opinions, it is not surprising if he 
gave satisfaction to the advocates of 
neither. On one occasion, it being 
the turn of the Puritans, he ventured 
to carry the regalia of his office to the 
meeting-house. 

Swift, in his admirable allegory, the 
“* Tale of a Tub,” alludes to the official 
influence obtained by dissenters in the 
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manner above related, by telling us 
that Jack’s tatters had come into fa- 
shion in court and city, that he got 
upon the great horse, and ate custard.* 
De Foe strenuously opposes the pro- 
priety of dissenters, under any plea, 
submitting to the test; he says none 
but Prote tants halt between God and 
Baal: ** Cusistians, of an amphibious 
nature, who have such preposterous 
consciences, that can telievé one way 
of worship to be right, and yet serve 
God another.”—‘* How can you take 
it (the sacrament) as a civil act in one 
place, and a religious act in another?” 
This he calls ** playing bo-peep with 
the Almighty.” And by these remarks 
he indeed but proves the impossibility 
of divesting the opponents of the Re- 
formed Church of that degree of party 
feeling, which determines them to see 
nothing in her sublime offices and 
decent ceremonies but a remnant of 
Romish superstitions. This is the trite 
and valgar objection, which is current 
even in the present day. Ii is vain to 
argue with such cavillers, unless they 
would approach the subject in a diffe- 
rent spirit. 

In the year 1700, De Foe produced 
his historical poeoi, ** The True-born 
Englishman;” of the popularity of 
which it is sufficient to svy, that he 
himself published nine editions, at the 
price of a shilling; and that of pirated 
cheap copies, above 80,000 were dis- 
posed of in the streets of London. 
The object was to show the absurdity 
of his countrymen abusing King Wil- 
liam as a foreigner, aud his followers 
as upstart nobility and gentry. He 
leseis some keen strokes of satire at 
** the boast of heraldry.” 


¢°Tis well that virtue gives nobility, 
Else God knows where we had our gentry, 
Since scarce one family is left alive 
Which does not from some foreigner derive. 
Of sixty thousand English gentlemen, 
Wiese names and arms in registers remain, 
We challenge all our heralds to declare 
Ten families, which English Saxons are.” 

x * * * * 





* A state horse was kept for the Mayor, 
before a coach was provided for him in pro- 
cessions. As to the custar, it was an im- 
portant dish at the civic feast.—See De 
Foe’s own lines, as quoted by the Ecitor, in 
illustration : 


«To rite the city horse, and wear the 
chain.” 
Reformation of Manners. 
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‘¢ A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction ; 

A metaphor, invented to express 

A man akin to all the universe! ”’ 


And he sums up all with the axiom 
“‘virtus sola nobilitas,” expressed in 
two lines: 

** For fame of families is all a cheat, 

’Tis pers’nal virtue ouly makes us great.” 


The famous Kentish petition of re- 
monstrance tothe Parliament, was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on 
the 8th of M 'y, 1701, and drew down 
upon the five Kentish Gentlemen, 
who brought it to London as deputies 
for the county, the severest censure of 
the House. They were committed to 
the Gate-house (Newgate) during the 
session. It was on this occasion that 
De Foe drew up his celebrated Legion 
Paper; and it was reported at the time, 
that, disguised as an old woman, he 
delivered it to the Speaker as he en- 
tered ihe House. The fact however 
seems to be, that he gave it in person, 
accompanied by about sixteen gentle- 
men of quality, who, in case of neces- 
sity, were prepared to act as his pro- 
tector. The Legion Memorial was 
enclosed in the following letter to Ro- 
bert Harley, esq. the Speaker: 


‘© Mr. Speuker—The enclosed memorial 
you are charged with, in behalf of many 
thousands of the good people of England. 
There is neither Papist, Jacobite, seditious, 
court or party interest concerned in it, but 
honesty and truth You are commanded by 
200,000 Englishmen to deliver it to the 
House of Commons, and to inform them 
that it is no banter, but serious truth, and 
a serious regard to it is expected. Nothing 
but justice and their duty is required; and 
it is required by them, who have both a 
right to require, and power to compel, viz. 
the people of England. We could have 
come to the House strong enough to oblige 
them to hear us, but we have avoided any 
tumult, not desiriag to embroil, but to save 
our native country. If you refuse to com- 
municate it te them, you will find cause in 
a short time to repent it.” 


The language of the Memorial itself 
was bold, and even threatening, point- 
ing out to the Parliament, in fifteen 
articles, various lmputations against 
them, as violating the Bill of Rights, 
imprisoning subjects for exercising the 
rich of petition, suffering saucy and 
itdecent reproaches upon his Majesty’s 
person, delaying to grant him the 
necessary supplies, being scandalously 
vicious themselves, both in morals and 
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religion, lewd in life, and erroneous 
in doctrine, having public blasphemers, 
and impudent deniers of the divinity 
of our Saviour ‘omong them, and suf- 
fering them to go unreproved and un- 
punished, to the infinite regret of all 
good Christians, and the just abhor- 
rence of the whole nation; that what- 
ever power was above law was tyran- 
nical, and might be reduced by extra- 
judicial methods. They were not above 
the people’s resentment; they made 
them members, and might reduce them 
to the rank wheuce they were chosen, 
and give them a taste of their abused 
kindness they might not be pleased 
with.—(p. 398.) This extraordinary 
composition was subscribed, ‘* Our 
name is Legion, for we are many;” and 
assured the house, in a postscript, that 
if they wished the Memorial to be 
signed with their names, it should be 
done on the first order, and personally 
presented. The Legion Memorial at 
once incensed the Commons, and 
threw the party who had committed 
the Kentish members into the deepest 
consternation. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up an address on the 
subject of these seditious acts to his 
Majesty, but it was ultimately thought 
better to let the matter pass off in 
silent contempt. Ex post facto pro- 
ceedings had been threatened against 
the five Kentish deputies; but this de- 
monstration stayed them, and on the 
termination of the session, on the 24th 
of June, they were ,discharged. A 
splendid entertainment was given at 
Mercers’ Hall on this occasion, where 
De Foe, the author of the Legion 
Letter, was seated nextto them. They 
were dignified by the title of the five 
Kentish Worthies, and their return to 
the county was hailed by public de- 
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monstrations of joy, all along their 
road.* 

The first volume closes with a par- 
ticular detail of the death of King Wil- 
liam, whose character is made the 
subject of a just eulogy. De Foe was 
not deficient in paying the last tribute 
of his pen to the memory and public 
services of his deceased patron, a duty 
to which he was inclined from private 
gratitude and political principle. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Excerpta Historica ; or Illustrations of Eng- 
lish History. Parts II. and III. 8vo, pp. 
216. Samuel Bentley. 

THE extracts from the Privy-purse 
Expenses of Henry the Seventh, with 
which the First Part broke off, are here 
continued ; and afford abundant proof 
how many historical facts and illustra- 
tions, of great importance and at pre- 
sent entirely unknown, may yet be re- 
covered from these interesting but hi- 
therto much neglected records.¢ In 
the present case there is scarcely a po- 
litical circumstance in the thirteen 
years comprised by the record, to which 
some reference does not occur. For 
the expeditions into France, the costs 
of the necessary preparations in arms 
and shipping are mentioned ; the date 
of the proclamation of the peace in 
October 1492, is corrected ; and men- 
tion is made of the payment of a bribe 
of 5004. to Sir Robert Clifford, for the 
betrayal of his accomplices in the con- 
spiracy in favour of Warbeck, in Ja- 
nuary 1495. Notices occur of the ar- 
rival of, and rewards given to, various 
ambassadors ; of payments to numerous 
spies ; of the apprehension and execu- 
tion of criminals and traitors, particu. 
larly of Sir Edward Stanley, K.G. the 
King’s Chamberlain, and of Lord Aud- 





* They were gentlemen of family and respectability in the enunty : William Colepeper, 





Thomas Colepeper, David Polhill, Justinian Champneys, and William Hamilton, esquires. 
Mr. Polhill, whose seat was near Otford, was met on Blackheath by 500 of his tenantry 
and friends on horseback. 

t We are happy to announce the appearance of the Privy-purse Expenses of Henry’s 
Queen, Elizabeth of York, edited by Mr. Nicolas, in svo, uniformly with those before 
published of King Henry the Eighth. A similar volume, edited by Mr. Madden, will contain 
those of the Princess Mary, afterwards Queen: and we shall thus have such a Tudor series, 
as, though broken, will be sufficient to throw great additional light on the reigns and cha- 
racters of the sovereigns of that house. When the original of Henry the Seventh’s book 
is found (now supposed to be buried among the ill-stored records in the body of Westmin- 
ster Hall) that also, with additions, may form a valuable volume.—We must not omit to 
mention also in this place, the proposal of Mr. T. Duffus Hardy to publish the Wardrobe 
Accounts of the 6th, 13th, 14th, and 18th years of King Edward the First, from the ori- 
ginals in the Tower. These are the earliest records of the kind that have been hitherto 
discovered, 
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ley, the leader of the rebels at the bat- 
tle of Blackheath, in 1497. The King’s 
journey into Devonshire,* and his mea- 
sures to suppress the rebellion in favour 
of Perkin Warbeck, in the autumn of 
that year, receive particular illustra- 
tion. On the 4th Oct. Henry arrived 
at Taunton; and on the following day 
“came Perkin Werbek ;” an entry 
which corrects the statement of Lord 
Bacon that Perkin was not taken until 
after the King’s arrival at Exeter. 
Each of the places visited by the King 
is named; the marriages and burials of 
several members of the royal family 
are mentioned ; and in a word, these 
accounts corroborate and add to that 
which was previously known; they 
bring many new facts, some of them 
of importance, and all of interest, to 
light; and, what is scarcely of less 
value, they fix the precise dates of. 
most historical events of the time. We 
shall conclude these remarks by show- 
ing, in the editor’s own words, the im- 
pression these private records create of 
Henry’s personal character : 


«© There is not a single entry which jus- 
tifies the generally received opinion, that he 
was miserly or avaricious; that he lived on 
terms of unkindness with his wife; or that 
he was a harsh and vindictive sovereign. On 
the contrary, many payments show that he 
was merciful, considerate, and liberal. His 
taste for literature, and patronage of its pro- 
fessors, was displayed in numerous rewards 
bestowed on persons for writing and present- 
ing books to him, and more particularly on 
poets; who are said by Warton to have 
swarmed about his Court, and one of whom 
appears to have been attached to most of the 
members of his family. ‘The King moreover 
supported several scholars at the University ; 
and, as well as the Queen, maintained chil- 
dren, who had been given to them. The 

rinters at Westminster, including by name 
Richard Pynson, are mentioned, as well as 
the purchase of several books for his library, 
the care of which was confided to a person 
called Quintin Paulet. Pictures were also 
objects of his attention ; and his predilection 
for architecture would seem, from the large 
sums laid out in his palaces at Shene, Wood- 
stock, and Langley, on St. George’s Chapel, 
and on his Chapel at Westminster, to have 
amounted almost to a passion. Gratuities 
were frequently given to astronomers and 
physicians ; and musicians were paid for 
composing masses and carols.” 
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In Bacon's History of Henry the Se- 
venth, it is stated that the King ‘‘ had, 
though he were no good scolewan, the 
honour to converta heretick by dispute 
at Canterbury.” It is remarkable that 
under the date of April 20, 1498 (at 
which time the King was in that city), 
occurs the entry “* To the herytik at 
Canterbury, 6s. 8d. ;” and we are in- 
clined to regard this as a confirmation of 
Bacon’s story. It may be thought, that, 
as when a certain corporeal malady was 
submitied to a Royal physician, or as 
with the Jew conversions of our own 
day, the 6s. 8d. was a main instrument 
in effecting the cure. 

Under the 25th of May in the same 
year, we find, ‘* For a rewarde yeven 
at the paper mylne, 16s. Sd.” This is 
particularly remarkable, because it bas 
been generally asserted that the first 
Paper Mill in Englund was erected half 
a century later, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 

We thus find that an account-book 
of the private expenses of one of our 
ancient monarchs may even illustrate 
the history of science; and, to that of 
geographical discovery, various notices 
of the first intercourse with Newfound- 
Jand are not without their value. It 
was on March 5, 1495-6, that Henry 
granted letters patent to Sebastian 
Cabot, and his two sons, authorising 
them to sail under his banners with 
five ships, for the discovery of new 
countries, and to plant the said ban- 
ners on, and to take possession of, 
whatever lands they might discover. 
(Foedera, vol. xii.) We shall conclude 
our notices from these accounts, by 
placing together the several entries re- 
garding the New-found-land. It is 
first mentioned— 


*© 1497. Aug. 10. To hym that founde 
the new Isle, 104. 

*© 1498. March 22. To Lanslot Thirkill 
of London, upon a prest [a levy of ready 
money] for his shipp going towards the new 
Ilande, 201. 

‘* Delivered to Launcelot Thirkill going 
towards the new Ile in prest, 201. 

‘© April 1. To Thomas Bradley and 
Launcelot Thirkill going to the new Isle, 30/. 

** To John Carter going to the new Ile, 
in rewarde, 2/. 
$6 1502. Jan. 7. To men of Bristoll 





* «On the 25th of September,” says the note, ‘‘ Henry wrote from Knareslorough ;”’ 
quoting for authority Ellis’s Letters, where the King’s billet is dated ‘* Knaresburgh.” 
The original (in the Bodleian Library) must, we imagine, have been here misread; the 
place appears to be between Woodstock, where the King was on the 23d of September, 
(Ellis, p. 38) ; and Cirencester, where he was on the 27th (Excerpta, p. 113). 
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that found Thisle, 5/. [Holinshed calls ‘*Se- 


bastian Gabato, a Genoas sonne, Lorn in 
Bristow,’ and they were Bristol ships which 
went the vovage—*‘ This yeare (1502) were 
brought uato the Kiog three men taken in 
the new found islands, by Sebastian Gabato. 
These men were clothed in beasts’ skins, 
and eat raw flesh, but spake such a language 
that no man could understand them; of the 
which three men, two of them were seene 
in the King’s court at Westminster two 
yeares after, clothed like Englishmen, and 
could not be discerned from Englishmen.”’) 

** Sept. 30. To the merchants of Bristoll 
that have bene in the Newe-founde Launde, 
201. 

“©1503. Nov. 17. To one that brought 
haukes from the Newfounded Island, 12, 

“©1504. April 8. ‘To a preste [priest] 
that goeth to the new Ilande, 2/. 

“1505. Aug. 25. Teo Clays goying to 
Richemount with wylde catts and popyngays 
of the Newfound Isiand for his costs, 13s.4d.” 


The next article is the will of the cele- 
brated citizen of London, Sir William 
Walworth, dated 1385. His bequests 
in money to the church and ecclesiastics 
amounted to about 390/.—a sum ex- 
ceeding by 120/. that left to his family 
and kindred. To the poor he left 
about 65/ ; for his funeral expenses 
401. ; to his apprentices, servants, and 
friends, about 162/. He left books of 
divinity to three several religious com- 
munities; and some law-books to his 
brother. He had previously founded 
a College for a Master and nine Chap- 
Jains, in the church of St. Michael, 
Crooked-lane. 

Next follow a high-spirited letter of 
James of Douglas, the Scottish Warden 
of the Marches, to King Richard the 
Second, in 1384; and a petition of 
Thomas Haseley to Henry the Sixth, 
for a reward for capturing Thomas 
Payu, one of the Lollards, who, it is 
stated, intended to have released the 
King of Scots from his prison in the 
castle of Windsor. It appears that his 
services were duly appreciated; and 
that he was liberally pensioned. 

A list of New-year’s gifts presented 
by King Henry VI. in 1437, to his 
principal relations and nobility, affords 
a curious description of various articles 
of jewellery ; and a grant of the same 
reign by which an incumbent whose 
parsonage had been blown down ina 
storm, was allowed to keep 20/. which 
had been found among the crevices of 
the old building, shows how vigilantly 
the King’s interests were watched, 
when such a windfall was claimed as 
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** treasure trove.” The place was 
** Noenstoke "—i. e. Meon Stoke, in 
Hampshire. 

The next is an elaborate genealogical 
essay on the family of Swinford, the 
issue by her first husband of Katherine, 
first the concubine, and afierwards the 
third Duchess, of John of Gaunt. In 
consequence of her known intercourse 
with the Duke of Lancaster, the legi- 
timacy of her son Sir Thomas Swin- 
ford was doubted; and was therefore 
certified by letters patent of 13 Henry 
IV. which are here printed. The epi- 
taph stated by Weever to have been 
placed over the grave of her father in 
St. Paul's cathedral, appears to have 
been overlooked. His words are ** Near 
Sir John Beauchamp’s tomb (com- 
monly called Duke Humphrey’s), upon 
a faire marble stone inlaid all over 
with brass (of all which nothing but 
the heads of a few brazen nails are at 
this day visible), and engraven with 
the representation and coat-arms of the 
party defunct, thus much of a mangled 
inscription was of late time to be read: 
Hicjacet Paganus Roet, wiles, Guyenne 
Rex Armorum, pater Catherine Du- 
cisse Lancastrie ———.”” He adds, 
that the name of Sir Payn’s second 
daughter was ** Anne, who was mar- 
ried to Geffrey Chaucer, our famous 
English poet,”—not Philippa, as else- 
where stated (see Excerpta, p. 155). 

Next follow some contemporary 
verses on the state of political parties 
temp. Henry VI.; and in the Third 
Part is another piece of the same de- 
scription. The Standards borne temp. 
Henry VIII. are continued in both 
Parts. 

The Second and Third Parts are 
divided in a very curious series of papers 
relative to the Tournament between 
Lord Scales and the Bastard of Bur. 
gundy in 1467, and some minor feats 
of chivalry which took place at the 
same time. These articles are very 
elaborately compiled from a variety of 
authorities ;* and are succeeded by two 
other papers illustrative of the reign of 
King Edward the Fourth: the Mar- 
riage of the Princess Margaret to the 
Duke of Burgundy in 1468, and the 
Will of Anthony Earl Ryvers, 1483. 

Among a variety of shorter articles 
which compose the remainder of the 





* In p. 213 * horribiliter” should surely 
be ‘* honorabiliter”’—a mistake arising from 
a contraction in the original. 
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Third Part, are most conspicuous, an 
account of Riots ai Norwich, during 
which the Cathedral was consumed, 
in 1272; some documents relative to 
the Crusade taken by Edward the First 
in 1269, aud his attempted assassina- 
tion at Acre; and the Willi and Fune- 
neral of Queen Anna of Cleves. 

We have reserved to be mentioned 
last, an article of general interest, as 
Queen Anne Boleyn is ove of the cha- 
racters in English history whose sex 
and misfortunes obtain almost universal 
sympathy. It ts the leuter of a Por- 
tuguese gentleman who witnessed her 
execution; and which has remained, 
unknown to English readers, in the 
archives of the monastery of Alco- 
baga, in Portugal, whence it is now 
extracted through the favour of Lord 
Viscount Strangford. The very pe- 
nitent speech of Lord Rochford is given 
at considerable length; and the last 
momeuts of the Queen are then de- 
scribed as follows: 

*¢ After this, on the next Friday, which 
was the 19th of the same month, the Queen 
was beheaded according to the manner and 
custom of Paris, that is to say, with a sword, 
which thing had not before been seen in 
this land of England. And a scaffuld, 
having four or five steps, was then and there 
set up. And the unhappy Queen, assisted 
by the Captain of the ‘Tower, came forth, 
together with the four ladies who accom- 
panied her ; and she was wholly habited in a 
robe of black damask, made in such guise 
that the cape, which was white, did fall on 
the outer side thereof. And then she be- 
sought the Captain of the Tower that he 
would in no wise hasten the minute of her 
death, until she should have spoken that 
which she had in mind to say; which he 
consenting to, she said as followeth : 

*¢ ¢ Good friends, I am not come here to 
excuse or to justify myself, forasmuch as I 
kaow full well that aught that I could say in 
my defence doth not appertain unto you, 
and that I could draw no hope of life from 
the same. But 1 come here only to die, 
and thus to yield myself humbly to the will 
of the King my Lord. And if in wy life I 
did ever offend the King’s Grace, surely 
with my death I do now atone for the same. 
And I blame not my judges, nor any other 
manner of person, nor any thing save the 
cruel law of the land by which I die. But 
be this, and be my fau'ts as they may, I be- 
seech you all, good friends, to pray for the 
life of the King my Sovereign Lord and 
yours, who is one of the best princes on the 
face of the earth, and who hath always 
treated me so well that better could not be : 
wherefore I submit to death with a good 
will, humbly asking pardon of all the world,’ 


*¢ Then, with her own hands, she took 
her coifs from her head, and delivered them 
to one of her ladies, and then putting on a 
little cap of linen to cover her hair withal, 
she said, ¢ Alas, poor head! in a very brief 
space thou wilt roll in the dust on this scaf- 
fold; and as in life thou didst not merit to 
wear the crown of a queen, so in death 
thou deservest not a better doom than this. 
And ye, my damsels, who, whilst I lived 
ever showed yourselves so diligent in my 
service, and who are now to be present at 
my last hour and mortal agony, as in guod 
fortune ye were faithful to me, so even at 
this my miserable death ye do not forsake 
me, And as I cannot reward you for your 
true service to me, I pray you take comfort 
for my loss; howbeit, forget me not; and 
be always faithful to the Kiog’s Grace, and 
to her whom with happier fortune ye may 
have as your Queen and Mistress. And 
esteem your honour far beyond your life; 
and in your prayers to the Lord Jesu, forget 
not to pray for m» soul.” And being minded 
to say no more, she knelt down upon both 
kuees, and one of her ladies covered her 
eyes with a bandage, and when they with- 
drew themselves some little space, and 
knelt down over against the scaffuld, bewail- 
ing bitterly and shedding many tears. And 
thus, without more to say or do, was her 
head stricken off ; she making no confession 
of her fault, aud only saying, ‘O Lord 
God, have pity on my soul ;’ and one of her 
Ladies then took up her head, and the others 
the body, and covering them with a sheet 
did put them into a chest which there stood 
ready, and carried them to the church which 
is within the Tower, where, they say, she 
lieth buried with the others. 

‘©The Council then declared that the 
Queen’s daughter was the child of her bro- 
ther; and that as the child of a private per- 
son, the child be forthwith removed from that 
place ; and that the King should again re- 
ceive that Princess who was the daughter of 
the former and the true Queen, as his own 
and real daughter, and as being his succes- 
sor in the kingdom, And the King did so 
receive her with the utmost graciousness.” 


The Scottish Gatl; or Celtick Manners, as 
preserved among the Highlanders; leing 
an Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Inhalilants, Antiquities, and National 
Peculiarities of Scotland, more particu- 
larly of the Northern or Gaelic Parts of 
the Country, where the singular habits of 
the Aloriginal Celts are most tenaciously 
retained. By James Logan, F.S.A. Edin. 
2 vols. 8vo. Plates. 


IT is observed by Du Cange, that 
where we cannot explain ancient man- 
ners and customs by reference to the 
Classics, we must ascribe them (at 
least in Gaul and Britain) to a Celtic 
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origin. That this opinion is correct, 
it need only to be observed, that where 
History does not exist, we must judge 
by remains, which is no more than de- 
cision by phenomena in natural philo- 
sophy, and by circumstantial instead of 
positive evidence in jurisprudence. Of 
all that can be collected in authors con- 
cerning the Celts, there is no defect of 
literary information in the works of Pez- 
ron, Pelloutier, &c.; but the misfortune 
is, that this information is neither 
complete nor satisfactory, because the 
existing evidences ascend beyond his- 
tory. Under such circumstances, the 
best that can be done is to congregate 
the evidences of al/ kinds existent, and 
to form conclusions from the whole. 
The danger is mere hypothesis; but 
no learned man does that, no more 
than a prudent one draws cheques 
upon a banker where he has no assets. 

In all ancient nations, two things 
are sure to occur, superstition and bar- 
barism. The Celts were composed of 
uations who were advanced beyond 
the savage to the pastoral state, but no 
further. Pezron makes the Celts sy- 
nonymous with the Titans and Cy- 
clopes of mythology, and the giants of 
Scripture. Now this we believe to be 
the fact; for most certain it is that the 
celebrated structures of Tyrius and My- 
cene are ascribed by him to Celts, ‘Ti- 
tans, and Cyclopes, as one and the 
same race; and there are remains of a 
temple at Agrigentum, where these 
giants are personified, as facings of 
piers. Moreover, it is to be observed 
that Cyclopes is not derived from 
xuxaos and wl; but from cheklubes, 
chekelelubes, a name given to them 
from the Phoenician chek, a bay, and 
lilyleum.* This was a promontory, 
and the best illustration of their pri- 
mitive habits is that of Virgil in refer- 
ence to Polyphemus, and the earliest, 
as to profane history, that of Homer in 
the ninth Odyssey. They were pi- 
rates and cannibals. When Moses 
sent out the spies, he found that in 
Palestine there were giants, children 
of Anak, who dwelt in tall and fenced 
cities; and Cluver adds that agricul- 
ture was introduced there by the con- 
quering Israelites. That the Canaan- 
ites expelled by Joshua, formed the 
hycsos or shepherd Kings of Egypt, 
and were (as to a certain portion of 





* Valpy’s Fundamental Origin of Greek 
Words, p. 154, note 8.—Rev. 
Gent. Mac. January, 1831. 
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them at least) the builders of Tyrins 
and Mycenz, is authenticated by his- 
tory. ‘There is, in short, no reason to 
think but that the earliest notices of the 
Celts are to be found in the Penta- 
teuch description of the giants and 
Canaanites, and Homer’s account of 
the Cyclopes. Hence it ensues, that 
auvalogies have been found to stone 
circles, pillars, &c. in both Moses and 
Homer, and no where else. If objec- 
cion be made to this identification of 
the Celts and Cyclopes, as affirmed by 
Pezron, we add that Appian makes the 
Celts to be descendants of Celius, a 
son of the Cyclops Polyphemus, which 
Celtes or Celtus, seconded by his bro- 
thers Illetus and Gala, made himself 
master of all the country known under 
the name of the Celtic region. Now 
it is noticeable that this colonization 
illustrates Herodotus (Euterpe, 33), 
where he says that the Ister (i.e. Da- 
nube) rising in the country of the Celts 
by the river Pyrene, divides Europe in 
two parts; but the Celts are beyond 
the pillars of Hercules (i.e. beyond 
Gibraltar). From hence, then, wethink 
that they came into Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain. As to the etymon from Celtes 
and Celtus, we answer that Asia was 
named, according to Diodorus, from 
Asia, daughter of Oceanus, and wife of 
Japet, Europe from Europa; and that 
if we ascend from history to mythology, 
we shall find numerous instances of 
such derivatives. It is very true that 
by puaning upon a word in different 
languages, we may give a thousand 
origins, but it is always our rule to be 
guided by the authors nearest the times, 
and by contemporary practices. It is 
to no purpose allegating, that these 
were only mythological beings, for that 
is only true if they are allegorical per- 
sonifications. With regard to the origin 
of the Celts, that cannot be true; nor 
is it true that Polyphemus owed his 
name to mere mythology; for Homer 
mentions a valorous Prince of the same 
appellation. 

The “ifference between the manners 
and ec" ms of the Celts (indicated by 
the Gauls, Germans, Spaniards, Bri- 
tons,) from those of the Roman em- 
pire, “onfirms the statement of Hero- 
dotus--that the Danube was the parti- 
tiot_ by > between the Celts or West- 
ern Europeans, and, according to Dio- 
dorus (see Rennel’s Herodotus, i. 55), 
the Scythians on the east. 
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Such are our opinions. We mean 
not to controvert those of others, but 
we believe in the statement made, viz. 
that by the giants of the Septuagint, 
the Titans and Cyclopes of mythology 
(i. e. Homer’s Cyclopes), and the na- 
tions expelled by Joshua, we are to 
understand the earliest known ances- 
tors of the Celt. We also believe 
that there was an emigration which 
caused the occupation of the west of 
Europe, and might have been headed 
by a son of that terrific savage Poly- 
enn, an idea not more monstrous 
than that the bugbear of children Boh, 
was derived from a relative of Odin so 
denominated. Mr. Logan very pro- 
perly observes (i. 3), that 

‘6 To derive the term Celte from ‘hills,’ 
or ¢ woods,’ or ‘ waters,’ or from western or 
northern position, when the people so de- 
signated occupied all parts of an extensive 
continent, and filled its islands, is manifestly 
absurd. It has been supposed that the 
Greeks applied the term to denote the milky 
whiteness of the skin ; but in this point the 
difference between the two people seems in- 
sufficient to give rise to a designation which 
the Celts retained as their own proper name.” 


Now we as much believe that there 
might have been a man named Celtes, 
as one named Romulus ; and we know 
that it was an ancient custom to name 
places from persons, and to invest them 
witha mythological history, like popish 
saints with a legend, 

The word Celts certainly ascends to 
that period when the ‘ Geographie 
Mythologique,” as it is called by Ra- 
vaut de S. Etienne and the French 
antiquaries, prevailed to such an extent, 
that in the name of a place we could 
find theimaginary founder, asin France, 
Francus son of Antenor; in Thoulouse, 
Tolus ; in Nismes, Nemausus, and so 
forth. Mythological as this may be, it 
is the real origin of the most ancient 
names of places. 

In Chapter II. Mr. Logan treats of 
Britain, and the origin of its ancient in- 
habitants. He will not admit, that 
the Scilly Islands were the Cassiterides 
of the ancients. Major Renuel is of 
opinion, that the term Cassiterides 
ought to be extended to Cornwall at 
least ; and Herodotus certainly knew 
the British Islands in part, as being 
the place from whence the Phenicians, 
and from them the Greeks, had their 
tin, without which they could not 
harden their copper so as to make it 
answer the purposes of iron, in weapons 
or in armour. Diodorus Siculus (L. 


v. ¢. 2) has some curious particulars 
respecting an island near the British 
coast, to which carriages laden with 
tin came at low water, in order to its 
being embarked on vessels for the Con- 
tinent (Rennel’s Geogr. of Herodotus, 
i. 4). Dr. Withering, in his Memoirs, 
mentions discoveries of axes, &c. made 
in the Cornish mines, which clearly 
prove that they were worked in the 
early periods alluded to; and we think 
that there has been a time when car- 
riages could pass at low water from 
the main land to St. Michael’s Mount. 
The word ‘“ Brettaunia,” says Mr. 
Logan (i. 39), is first mentioned by 
Aristotle; and Borlase asserts, that no 
British word begins with B as a ra- 
dical (p. 40). Now, we who have 
more respect for our old friend Sammes, 
than our brother antiquaries are will- 
ing to allow him, do think that the 
term was taken from the Phenician 
BarRaTANAc or BRaTANAC, significant 
of the tin and lead found in these 
islands. (See Sammes, p. i.) 

As to Albion, a preceding Greek ap- 
pellation, it ascends to the era of the 
** Mythological Geography” before 
mentioned ; for there was a giant Al- 
bion, who was with Hercules when he 
was beat at the foot of the Alps. Cas- 
siterides, according to Sammes (p. 2), 
also signified the same, as Bratanack, 
the Tin Islands. Of the Celts and 
Cymri, we have spoken in our review 
of Major Rennel’s Geography of He- 
rodotus. Eratosthenes first gave a rude 
idea of the form of Britain, but was 
ignorant of the existence of Ireland; 
and Major Rennel suspects, that it was 
unknown to the Greeks during the 
time of their independence. Strabo 
knew of it, but has greatly erred in 
the situation of it; and the first writer 
who approximates to correctness in 
that particular is Pliny. Rennel, ub. 
sup. 1. 53, 54. 

Pausanias has (Attic. p.32, ed. Sylb.) 
vnoov Qkeavos éxer Twy Boerrarwy. 
But in Arcadic. (273) Bpirrana. 
Britannia was not therefore the original 
word. 

Cuapter III. relates to the Abori- 
ginal forests, and mentions some cu- 
rious discoveries of their remains now 
submerged under the sea. 

CuaptTer IV. is devoted to the Po- 
pulation, Person, Dispositions, Mili- 
tary Education, and Institutions, &c. 
of the Celts. This is a very interesting 
Chapter. 
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Carter V. Customs in War, and 
Military Tactics. The word hubbub 
had the following origin : 


‘¢ It was also usual to convey intelligence, 
by one or more persons ascending an emi- 
nence, and there raising a loud shout, which 
being heard at a distance by others, was re- 
ported to those who were farther distant, 
and in this manner information was trans- 
mitted with surprising expedition. This 
practice was continued among the Irish and 
Welch, until late times, and was called the 
Hubub. In Wales, ¢ when any thing hap- 
pens, a person goes to an eminence and 
there cries the Houboub. ‘Those who hear 
it do the same, and the country is speedily 
in arms.’ Bub in Gaelic is a yell.” 


Literal Translation. 


Offspring of the chiefs 

Of snorting steeds, high bounding, 

King of Spears ! 

Strong arm in every trial, 

Ambitious heart without dismay, 

Chief of the host of severe sharp- 
pointed weapons, 

Cut down to death, 

So that no white sailed bark 

May float round dark Inistore. 

Like the destroying thunder 

Be thy stroke, O hero! 

Thy forward eye like the flaming bolt; 

As the firm rock 

Unwavering be thy heart ; 

As the flame of night be thy sword. 

Uplift thy shield 

Of the hue of blood 

As a ®**** 

Offspring of the chiefs 

Of snorting steeds, 

Cut down the foes to earth. 
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It might have astonished (were there 
not invidious feelings existent in all 
ages) any Scotchman, at any time, to 
hear it affirmed that Macpherson’s Os- 
sian was a forgery. ‘To any person ac- 
quainted with the Highlands and Ca- 
ledonian manners, the hypothesis was 
even silly. In p. 161, we have a copy 
of a war song, which the Rev. Mr. 
Gallie, of Kincardine in Ross, commu- 
nicated to the Highland Society, from 
memory. It is to be found in the 4th 
book of Fingal, as translated by Mac- 
pherson, and we shall place the literal 
translation iu contrast with Macpher- 
son’s paraphrase. 


Macpherson’s Paraphrase. 
Son of the chief of generous steeds 
High-bounding, 
King of Spears, 
Strong arm in every perilous toil, 
Hard heart that never yields, 
Chief of the pointed arms of death— 
Cut down the foe! 
Let no white sail 
Bound round dark Inistore. 
Be thine arm like Thunder, 
Thine eyes like fire, 
Thy heart of solid rock, 
Whirl round thy sword as a meteor at night. 
Lift thy shield 
Like the flame of death ! 

* 02 -* * *€ * & & & 
Son of the chiefs, 
Of generous steeds 
Cut down the foe, destroy. 





Now he who can suppose that the 
Clergyman wrote an original Gaelic 
song, which others knew as well as 
himself, and that Macpherson knew 
nothing of it, might be expected to 
affirm, that a forged bank-note was 
not imitated from a real one. 

As to the internal evidence, we have 
shown in our review of ** Africa” an 
assimilation among the Hebrews to 
the Biblical songs; and from the ori- 
ginal Gaelic here printed, we see that 
the poetical measure was the Scriptural 
parallelism. Though the text in Mac- 
pherson is printed continuously, yet 
the breaks appear in the short sen- 
tences, as thus: ‘* Fingal arose in 
arms—Thrice he reared | is dreadful 
voice—Cromla answered around,”— 
&e. &e. &e. 

That Macpherson has paraphrased 
Ossian, sometimes successfully, some- 
times otherwise, is beyond doubt. But 
we as much believe in the existence of 


that Bard, as we do in that of Homer. 
He may not have written all the Gaelic 
songs, no more than David did all the 
Psalms; but he was the poet distin- 
guished for excellence, and therefore 
the presumed or ascribed author. 

Mr. Logan says, that hills are better 
divisions than rivers (p. 169). This 
we do not admit; but we allow the 
fact, that 


‘* To the inhabitants of the valley, all 
within the visible horizon was a country. 
The great contention was always for ‘ the 
sky of the hill.” And long as it is since this 
Celtic division has been politically unknown, 
the districts inhabited by certain clans are 
still called their countries.” —p. 169. 

It is well-known, that in our own 
parochial perambulations, it was re- 
cently a custom to flog a boy at each 
boundary, that he might be sure to re- 
member it; and we believe that it is 
still usual to seize a spectator, and 
bump his posteriors against the stone. 
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It appears to have been an old Celtic 
practice ; for we are told, upon the au- 
thority of Martin, that in the Isles and 
other parts of Scotland, ‘ boys, that 
the boundaries might not be mistaken, 
were taken to the spot, and received so 
sound a flogging, that it was by no 
means likely they should, while they 
lived, forget the place of execution.”— 
p- 170. 

(To be continued.) 
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Observations on the State of Historical Lite- 
vature, and on the Society of Antiquaries, 
and other Institutions, for its advancement 
in England ; with remarks on Record Of- 
Sfices, and on the proceedings of the Record 
Commission. Addressed to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. By Ni- 
cholas Harris Nicolas, Esg. Barrister at 
Law. 8vo, pp. 212. 

Remarks, addressed to the Right Hon. Vise. 
Melbourne, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in reply toa Pamphlet 
addressed to him by Nicholas Harris Ni- 
colas, Esq. and entitled ** Observations on 
the State of Historical Literature,” &c. 
By Francis Palgrave, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law, 8vo, pp. 62. 
CONFINING ourselves to a tem- 

perate review of the works before us, 

we shall at once commence with Mr. 

Nicolas’s pamphlet, because it relates 

to fact and circumstance; and then 

proceed to Mr. Palgrave’s answer, be- 
cause it applies to personalities. 

The work of Mr. Nicolas is divided 
into ten Chapters. The two first take 
for their position the imperfection of 
the existing Histories of England; and 
the obligation thence arising to publish 
all that can le acquired concerning that 
subject. 

We by no means deny the truism, 
that when history and biography, and 
legal evidence, are involved in doubt, 
information cannot be too complete ; 
but Sir Robert Walpole said, and said 
truly, that history (as to critical mi- 
nuteness) must necessarily be a lie. It 
is not so as to the palpable broad fact; 
but it is a thousand to one that it is so 
in representation of the particulars. If 
we read an affair of history, we do not 
know the pasty necessity, or corrupt 
motive, which influenced adoption of 
the measure ; and, if it be one of bio- 
graphy, we do not know the private 
feeling or the friendly interest which 
occasioned the advancement of the in- 
dividual. And were it not so, con- 
temporaries and intimates can alone 
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explain the real causes. Representa- 
tions addressed to the public are made 
for disguise, and except in glaring cases 
are unfaithful and insincere. Who 
could search record or history ad infi- 
nitum concerning the last Stafford 
Duke of Buckingham, Cromwell Earl 
of Essex, Strafford the prime minister of 
Charles I., and others temp. Charles 
IL., and find them otherwise than li- 
belled, because they were marked out 
for victimation ? 

This, and more may be said, in de- 
fence of History as it exists, and as it 
must from necessity continue—at best 
imperfect. Toaim at perfection, will, 
however, in most cases lead to im- 
provement. Mr. Nicolas has shown 
that much light may still be thrown 
on English History ; and of this truth 
the Excerpta Historica, which we re- 
view in another page, is a striking 
proof. On this point, therefore, but 
with a less sanguine enthusiasm, we 
partially concur with Mr. Nicolas. 

Chapter ILI. is devoted to the Society 
of Antiquaries. Mr. Nicolas most cer- 
tainly considers the duties of the So- 
ciety to refer exclusively to that amplifi- 
cation of historical and biographical 
materials, in which he deems (as we 
presume) the sole merits of Archzolo- 
gists to consist. To judge from hints, 
slights, and sneers, he seems to consider 
such persons as Sir R. C. Hoare, Dr. 
Meyrick, Messrs. Fosbroke, Higgins, 
&c. as mere collectors of pins, and 
their works only as pincushions, But 
here his taste will be disputed by phi- 
losophers. They know that arts and 
sciences are both enlarged and eternized 
by archzological records; that retro- 
gression in civil benefits is thus ren- 
dered impracticable ; and that even 
the very follies of past ages deserve re- 
miniscence, because they are warnings. 
We can have no guard against the fu- 
ture but through the past, as no child 
can have a clear conception of the 
danger of fire and water, but from the 
admonition of parents. 

We could put a question to Mr. 
Nicolas. If the Society of Antiquaries 
had limited themselves to his very con- 
tracted view of Archzology, what 
would have become of that tasteful re- 
vival of the Gothic,* which so orna- 





* It should be remembered that, besides 
the numerous architectural plates in the 
Vetusta Monumenta, the Society has issued 
distinct publications on the Cathedrals of 
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ments the face of the country in all di- 
rections, and is fortunately progressive, 
because rural residence is the most effi- 
cient mode of encouraging order, law, 
civilization, and improvement among 
the lower ranks. Surely such effects 
imply a greater public good, than 
dozens of different accounts of one and 
the same transaction. 

The 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, and gth 
Chapters, refer to the Record Offices 
and Record Commission. The sub- 
stance of all these Chapters is com- 
prized in the inaccessibility and fees of 
the former, and expensiveness of the 
latter. Speaking of things in the oughé 
to beview, we think with Mr. Nicolas, 
that the Record Offices ought to be as 
easily and cheaply accessible, as are the 
Prerogative Office and Parish Regis- 
ters, viz. for the humble sacrifice of 
one shilling; and, after the decease of 
the present officers, we should be glad 
to see them so modelled. To make 
them gratuitously open, like the ma- 
nuscripts in the British Museum, we 
do not think safe. The public records 
are evidences in Courts of Justice, 
and, as such, mus¢ not be perused but 
under the eye of sworn keepers. Copy- 
ing is not permitted on account of the 
Stamp duties, the proceeds of which 
go to cover the expense of the custody; 
and, as to the emoluments of the offi- 
cers, whatever they may be, it is always 
usual that every person who devotes his 
time and attention to one object, 
should be remunerated to an adequate 
amount of what he may be fairly sup- 
posed to have the means of gaining in 
a diflerent exercise of his profession. 
If barristers or physicians of eminence 
leave their customary sources of profit 
on extraordinary occasions, they con- 
ceive themselves entitled to indemnifi- 
cation for such sacrifices. The fees of 
stage-coachmen and guards have been 
reprobated, but passengers who consi- 
der their baggage to be thus better 





Exeter, Durham, and Gloucester, the Abbey 
Churches of Bath and St. Alban’s, and St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. These 
magnificent works,—although their conti- 
nuance may not now be necessary in conse- 
quence of the subsequent appearance of others 
more portable and accessible, have doubtless 
been conducive to the circulation of a sound 
taste in architecture, and will remain exam- 
ples of a munificent expenditure of funds 
—in addition to what have been unjustly re- 
presented as the Society’s only works, the 
Archzologia and Vetusta Monumenta. 
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protected, think it a smaller evil than 
the possible carelessness consequent 
upon the opposite plan ; and in the 
same manner, it has been said, that 
the prospect of fees tends greatly to 
create an interest in the conservation 
of Records. Nevertheless, we still 
think with Mr. Nicolas, that matters 
may be arranged upon a far better 
footing; and that documents of mere 
historical curiosity, and of which no 
professional use can ever be made, 
should not be saddled with fees for 
copying; as was the case with the 
Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, mentioned 
in p. 55, which cost 51. for the matter 
contained in each printed sheet. Such 
records should be free to the literary 
inquirer, if he should prefer tran- 
scribing iracting them himself, 
to emplo he expensive services of 
the establis, | clerks. 

Mr. Nicolas would have the literary 
student released from the necessity of 
incurring personal obligations. But, 
at least so long as the printed cata- 
logues remain incomplete, this is clearly 
impossible. The inquirer cannot pro- 
ceed without assistance ; for which, if 
he does not pay, he must be obliged ; 
and Jet us add, that from personal 
knowledge and business intercourse 
with the officers and clerks of the 
establishments alluded to, we can speak 
of liberal treatment. There is a dis- 
tinction, although not always recol- 
lected, between office and servitude, 
and persons in the former state take 
fire at a command. 

The whole time of Clerks cannot 
be occupied in the gratification of cu- 
riosity; and such is that of the idle 
public, that we know country gentle- 
men, who would not have their seats 
described in Topographical works, lest 
visitors should be importunate to see 
them. With regard to uncontrolled 
publicity, we can also state, that the 
Esquire of a parish, ashamed of some 
poor relatives, his next heirs, begged 
the Clergyman to send to him the re- 
gisters. He unsuspectingly didso. The 
Esquire cut out the leaves referring to 
those relatives; and upon his decease, 
three of them for want of proof were 
obliged to take 12,000. instead of 
40,000/. each, their jusé share; and, 
in the end, the estate came into the 
hands of strangers, who now enjoy it. 

At this point we must notice the 
cock-and-bull story in pp. 79-83, into 
the narration of which Mr. Nicolas 
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has been drawn by the ex-parte state- 
ment of a disappointed Frenchman : 
who, by the manner in which he has 
gulled our reformer, has plainly shown 
how he would have gulled the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, had they 
not been old birds—too wary to be 
caught with chaff. We are in pos- 
session of a few facts which will set 
this taatter in its proper light. In the 
first place, the principal Librarian of 
the British Museum went to inspect 
the MSS.—not from London, but from 
Paris, whither he had repaired from 
perfectly different motives. The French 
country gentleman in question had 
announced himself as the possessor 
of Anglo-Gallic state-papers of such 
value and in such quantity, that 
scarcely any pecuniary consideration 
could be esteemed their equivalent. 
So far indeed did he carry his expecta- 
tion, that at one time he stipulated for 
the interest of the English government, 
in obtaining a grade in the peerage ; 
and at another, with still greater ab- 
surdity, for the admission of his Bur- 
gundy into British ports duty-free! In 
the letter Mr. Nicolas has printed, the 
Baron, after stating that Sir Thomas 
Croft had found ‘* un infinité de do- 
cumens ayant rapport a l’histoire d’An- 
gleterre,”’ adds, ‘* Tenez vous certain, 
Monsieur, qu'il existe dans mes car- 
tons, dix mille, peut-dtre cent mille 
titres sur le méme sujet.” But this 
mountain of MSS. turned out a mere 
molehill. When desired to select all 
that related to English affairs, the 
Baron could only assemble Jess than 
250 articles: and these, we understand, 
are now upon their journey to England. 
*“*Thus these highly valuable manu- 
scripts are noé lost to the Museum.” 

Mr. Nicolas in Chapter VIII. gives 
suggestions for the formation of a new 
Record Commission. 'This he proposes 
to be constituted of practical imen, 
wholly or chiefly. That there must 
and ought to be a sufficiency of prac- 
tical men, we willingly admit; but we 
have never heard that the affairs of the 
Admiralty have been worse conducted, 
because the first Lord and many of his 
fellows have never been to sea in their 
lives. The interest which an individual 
or individuals take in a thing, is the 
best security for the proper conserva- 
tion and management of it. 

The tenth Chapter, relative to the 
want of encouragement in Science and 
Literature, refers to a national disgrace 
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and public injury. Herein we agree 
with Mr. Nicolas, without qualifica- 
tion ; for most true it is, that our coun- 
trymen in general care only for rich 
people, demagogues, quack-doctors, and 
methodist-parsons ; and a man of talent 
is not valued, but as he is subservient 
to party or private purposes. 

We now proceed to Mr. Palgrave’s 
pamphlet. Sorry we are to say, that 
it alludes to personal conduct on the 
part of Mr. Nicolas, which in our opi- 
nion can scarcely be palliated. Mr. 
Palgrave informs us, that, there having 
been a vacancy in the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Nicolas, as 
an eminent writer resident in London, 
was elected a member; but in the ex- 
ercise of his function ‘‘ was betrayed 
into a degree of violence of deportment 
and gesticulation, which gave offence ; 
and in consequence thereof, when the 
House List was prepared for the elec- 
tion of the new Council, on the en- 
suing Charter-day, the name of Mr. 
Nicolas was not included therein.” 

Now strife may begin by letting in 
fire, as well as by letting out water. 
The Council felt insulted, and thought 
that they had found in Mr. Nicolas, 
not a coadjutor, but an agitator, who 
aspired to dictatorship. If such were 
the intention, he who strives to be aué 
Cesar aut nullus, must make up his 
mind to be disappointed ; and the jus- 
tice of complaint is on the side of 
those who were devoted to proscrip- 
tion. But had the autocracy of Cesar 
(and there is a Nicholas now an auto- 
crat) been acquired, was there no rea- 
son to apprehend the message of the 
soothsayer, and the dreaming wife, 
** Beware of the Charter-day!” Were 
there no Brutuses, with uplifted 
pamphlets? Out of the country would 
they have poured; and Mr. Nicolas 
will recollect, that their non-residence 
in London exempts them from all 
manner of concern in his sweeping 
censure of the Society at large. Were 
it just, it can only apply to the metro- 
politan part of the learned body, and, 
as such, to the managing members. 
Even of these we possess published 
works, of the first class, in extent of 
learning fully equal to his own; and 
as to submission, in cases of talent and 
erudition, it must be a voluntary feel- 
ing. No human power can extort it. 
The truth is, that the Society, by the 
insertion of Mr. Nicolas’s various (and 
we willingly add meritorious) papers 
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in the Archzologia, had warmly sup- 
ported his incipient reputation. He 
ought to have been thankful, for pa- 
tronage of rising merit bas not always 
emanated from learned societies. It 
was not until Du Canee, after thirty 
years labour, had finished his inimi- 
table Glossary, that the French Aca- 
demicians offered him a seat among 
them. ‘‘Thank you,” was the cool 
reply. Du Cange treated it as Napo- 
leon or Wellington would the freedom 
of a municipal town: and to Du Cange 
it was then of no more value. Before 
it would have been most beneficial. 

It appears, from Mr. Palgrave’s 
pamphlet, that in the meeting alluded 
to, Mr. Nicolas exhibited bad general- 
ship in regard to himself, and dicta- 
torial behaviour towards persons who 
had been his friends, and who were, 
like himself, gentlemen, and men of 
knowledge. His exclusion was the 
natural consequence. How he acted 
on the occasion Mr. Palgrave thus in- 
forms us: 


** On St. George’s day Mr. Nicolas came 
down, in perfect confidence that he should 
be continued in the Council. When he 
found that he was excluded from the list, 
he burst into a paroxysm of anger, and gave 
vent to language indicating his feelings, and 
which excited much notice and surprise.” 

*¢ Mr. Nicolas now declared a war of ex- 
termination against the Antiquaries in ge- 
neral; but more particularly against Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Nicholas Carlisle, and all per- 
sons who, as he supposed, had excluded him 
from the Council. He began by demon- 
strations in the Retrospective and West- 
minster Reviews. A similar warfare followed 
by means of the daily press; and the waste 
corners of the columns of the newspapers 
were occupied by epistles from Mr. Nicolas, 
under the names and epithets of ‘ Antiqua- 
rius,” ‘ Scrutator,’ ‘ F.S. A.’ &c. &e. &e. 
in which the abuses of the Archzologists, 
and the errors of Mr. Ellis, are detailed.” 
—p. 8. 


Now here is powder without shot. 
Authors of established and just repute 
cannot be written down. Who at- 
tends to Cowel’s aspersions of Du 
Cange, Voltaire’s of Shakspeare, or 
Rymer’s of Milton? 

We shall next notice the personal 
attacks upon Mr. Palgrave. We know 
that his reputation stands upon a firm 
pedestal; and this Mr. Nicolas does 
not seem to dispute, but makes his at- 
tack upon the pecuniary remuneration 
of that gentleman and his colleagues. 
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Many persons would have disliked 
touching upon the subject, in such, 
we may say, illiberal point of view, 
and perhaps have classed it with poi- 
soned arrows in belligerency. he- 
ther Mr. Palgrave has been fairly dealt 
with our readers shall decide from his 
own statement. 


«< T am very loth to speak of myself, but 
there are circumstances under which ego- 
tism becomes a duty. For ten years pre- 
viously to the year 1822, during which pe- 
riod I lived in very narrow and humble cir- 
cumstances, I employed such leisure time 
as I could spare, in working upon the Rolls 
of Parliament, and upon Parliamentary His- 
tory. It chanced that Mr. Allen once hap- 
pened to tell me, at Holland House, that a 
large number of parliamentary petitions had 
been discovered since the Rolls were print- 
ed. This information made a great impres~ 
sion upon me, and I constautly kept it in 
mind, in the remote expectation that I 
might ultimately be enabled to bring these 
inedited records to light. In 1822, the 
appointment of Sir James Mackintosh, who 
had honoured me by his notice, seemed to 
afford an opportunity ; and I presented a 
plan to the Record Commissioners, for the 
publication upon whick I am engaged. The 
plan, which went very much into detail, was 
carefully examined, and then adopted; and, 
in April, 1822, I was appointed a Sub- 
Commissioner, for the purpose of carrying 
it into effect. 

**T have found great pleasure in the task 
allotted to me. I have never intermitted for 
more than one week siace I began; for 
when I have been in the country the sheets 
have been sent to me; and, if my circum- 
stances permitted me to do so, nothing 
would have given me greater satisfaction, 
than to have rendered my services gra- 
tuitously, 

*¢ This I cannot afford to do, and I am 
the salaried servant of the public, employed 
to perpetuate the title-deeds of the Consti- 
tution. Mr. Nicolas grudgingly holds up 
the sum which, he says, I have received 
during seven years. How many periods of 
seven years are there in human life? and 
are not the previous periods of unproductive 
study to receive compensation? Mr. Nico- 
las counts upon one side, ‘ Money received,” 
but he does not give the other side of the 
account. He debits me with the cash; he 
inserts my disbursements, so as to make 
them stand as gains; but he does not give 
me credit for the work which has been 
done. He carefully omits telling your Lord- 
ship, that the sums paid have so been paid, 
not only for the volumes which have ap- 
peared, but also for the materials which 
form the basis of the whole collection. 

“© One observation, however, before I 
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conclude. Mr. Nicolas, in such his state- 
ment, has availed himself of a sophism which 
may be, and is employed egainst public 
functionaries of every description, high and 
low. The opponent scrapes up in a heap 
all the money, of which the disbursement 
has been spread over a long series of years, 
during which the service has been perform- 
ed. The ‘ Public Functionary,’ on his part, 
cannot, from the very nature of things, ex- 
hibit in a tangible mass all that he has per- 
formed during the period; and then the 
gross amount of the remuneration, which 
he has fairly earned, Ly the wear and tear of 
the machinery of human life, is insidiously 
displayed, as the reason for refusing to afford 
him a remunerating price for the machi- 
nery, when it begins to decay. Such a 
mode of reasoning would be reprobated as 
dishonourable and wicked in private life, 
and it is not the less so in public affairs.” — 
pp. 40—42. 


We shall now close this painful ar- 
ticle. We have only indulged in plea- 
santry, because we think that Mr. 
Nicolas has furmed an ambition, too 
impracticable to be regarded with se- 
riousness. He has openly avowed a 
determination to drive all before him. 
Now we know a person, whose pro- 
fession is driving, viz. a crafty stage- 
coachman, who bears ill usage pati- 
ently, because he says “* Honey catches 
more flies than vinegar.” Mr. Nicolas 
drives many a well-built carriage ; and 
only hoping that he will be civil to 
those who use the same road, we 
willingly cry ‘ All’s right.” That he 
did not mount the box of the Anti- 
quarian Society’s coach we think a 
lucky escape; for his leaders might 
have broken down, and we believe 
that he could not have got the mem- 
bers into harness, and that they would 
have kicked most violently. The book- 
sellers are the horses best suited to his 
purpose ; and we wish him, as he de- 
serves, every success with them. 


—y— 

Letters and Journals of Lord Byron; with 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. 
In 2 vols. Vol. If. pp. 826. Murray. 
A SECOND Volume of this pon- 

derous work is before us, carrying on 

the notice of Lord Byron’s life to its 
melancholy close, including many 
pages of his journal, and a large mass 
of his foreign correspondence ; and 
surely we may ask ourselves, for what 
useful purpose all this is done, and 
marvel at the lamentable want of taste 
and judgment on the part of his friend 
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and biographer. There is a mawkish 
and sentimental demand for charity in 
speaking of Lord Byron, as though he 
were a chartered libertine, whose pro- 
fligate conduct and demoralizing writ- 
ings were to be covered by the splen- 
dour of his talents; and that he who, 
both by the evil example of his life, 
and the sinful tendency of his publica- 
tions, recklessly pursued his wicked 
course, careless of the mischief he ef- 
fected, the wrongs he did, and the 
wounds he inflicted; that he, who 
never spared an enemy in his resent- 
ment, nor a friend in his pleasant jo- 
cularities, safe in the immunities of 
genius, and ** hedged in” by the divi- 
nity of his poetical reputation, shall 
be secured from the voice of indignant 
reprobation. It seems to be expected, 
that we should smile and simper over 
his enormities, as a drawing-room miss 
corrects the profuse allusions of a lover 
with a fan. In short, we are ex- 
pected to go on in sin and laughter, 
like the Indian philosopher singing on 
the funeral pile ; or like Nero, fiddling 
amidst the flames of the capitol. The 
restraint which morals and religion 
have imposed on the licentious excesses 
of the passions, are, in the particular 
case of the Noble Poet, to be removed ; 
the barriers erected against selfish in- 
dulgences, at the expense of public 
decency and private feelings, are to be 
broken down; the flood-gates which 
have been established, to prevent the 
outbreaks of the waters of strife, are to 
be removed ; and we are called upon, 
in charity to the memory of the Deso- 
lator, to look on, shake our heads, and 
say nothing. The question, we con- 
tend, in opposition to Mr. Moore, is 
not, whether we, under the same cir- 
cumstances of excitement, might not 
have been worse than Lord Byron? 
it is, simply, whether the high advan- 
tages of birth, and rank, and talents, 
are not great and important privileges, 
given by God as the means of greater 
usefulness to his creatures, and as the 
incentives of thankfulness to Himself. 
To employ these advantages against 
Him who bestowed them, is to imitate 
the Titans, and hurl defiance against 
heaven, through the instrumentality of 
its loftiest gifts. 

The private life of Lord Byron has 
been thrust upon the world with an 
elaborate protrusion of its most im- 
moral features ; and we should ill per- 
form the duty we owe to our readers, 
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or to the cause of good morals, which 
our situation as independent Journal- 
ists calls upon us to defend, if we did 
not enter an indignant protest against 
such a publication. If the work had 
borne the title of a ‘ History of the 
Intrignes of a Man of Fashion,” the 
antidote would have been conveyed 
with the poison, and we should have 
been forewarned of the character of 
the volume. If we blush to see a no- 
bleman want manners, if we lament 
that absence of all moral taste and 
gentlemanly feeling, which could make 
his adulteries the perpetual theme of 
his private correspondence, what shall 
we say of him, to whom the office of 
biographer was entrusted, obtruding 
the degrading register into print, and 
giving a permanent record to letters 
which should have been committed to 
the flames. Where was charity and 
delicacy, when this offence to his me- 
mory was perpetrated? And where 
was the least respect for the feelings of 
the living, wheu the envy, hatred, 
malice, and ali uncharitableness, di- 
rected against his contemporaries, have 
been given to the world. In a letter 
to Mr. Murray, Lord Byron, speaking 
of the publication of his letters, to be 
collected from a lady whose name is 
not given, says, ‘* sinking, of course, 
the names, and all such circumstances 
as might hurt living feelings, or those 
of survivors!” It is only justice to 
Lord Byron to give this extract; a 
caution which, if it have been in any 
degree observed by Mr. Moore, would 
lead to an inference, respecting the 
matter which has been suppressed, 
most horrible to think of. 

On those who have exposed their 
**noble friend” to the scorn of the 
high-minded, and the ridicule of the 
profane, be the shame; on those who 
have made a public spectacle of his 
irregularities be the dishonour; on 
those who emblazon vice, and cry out 
** charity,” be the blame that now 
falls upon his memory; and on those 
who have raked among the ashes of 
the dead, and tainted the moral atmo- 
sphere with the exhalation, be the sin 
of the desecration. 

The volume, as we have before 
observed, takes up the life of Lord 
Byron soon after his last departure 
from England to his death; and there 
is much in his correspondence dur- 
ing this period (about eight years), of 
a very interesting character, sufficient 

Gent. Mae, January, 1831, 
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indeed to have made a selection, that 
would have placed him in a very high 
rank of our epistolary literature. As it is, 
his letters are disfigured by the sins of 
bad taste and worse morality; of en- 
mities that never sleep ; and a selfish- 
ness that cannot emerge from its own 
eternal wailings. If we lose ourselves 
fur a moment in the admiration of his 
fine talents, or of some generous im- 
pulse that flits across his habitual mal- 
temperament, he speedily recalls us to 
the conviction, that if the distinctions 
of right and wrong were not con- 
founded in his mind, they were in his 
practice; and that the homage he oc- 
casionally paid to virtue, was not the 
result of any principle on which it 
could be said to depend. He would 
have erected a false standard of judg- 
ment in morals, and have the action 
rated by the man, and not the man by 
the action; and he has missed the 
most glorious opportunity which was 
ever placed by God within the human 
grasp—of uniting the nobility of birth, 
and the splendour of talents, with a 
love of virtue and the practice of holi- 
ness; of combining, in one and the 
same person, the highest natural ad- 
vantages, and the most splendid of in- 
tellectual gifts; of realizing the angel’s 
beauty and the seraph’s song. But 
it is passed, and we must deal with 
the melancholy record before us as we 
can ; and if we appear to be insensible 
to the many fine thoughts and feelings 
with which this volume abounds, it 
is, that however beautiful in them- 
selves, they are too often in direct op- 
position to man’s true happiness, and 
his immortal hopes; at variance with 
that wisdom, without which the poet, 
in his highest flights, is but in the re- 
gions of clouds and darkness, denser 
than the world from which he has 
escaped. 

It was during Byron’s residence at 
Geneva that his third canto of Childe 
Harold was written, and it bears the 
deep impressions which that wild and 
romantic country had traced on his 
miud and memory. It was in Italy, 
however. that Lord Byron gave a 
looser rein to his passions; and we 
leave Mr. Moore to be his own apolo- 
gist, for the publication of letters in 
which his friend’s gallantries are re- 
corded by his own hand. 

*¢ It must have been observed, in my ac- 
count of Lord Byron’s life previous tu his 
marriage, that, without leaving altogether 
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unnoticed (what, indeed, was too notorious 
to be so evaded) certain affairs of gallantry 
in which he had the reputation of being en- 
gaged, I have thought it right, besides re- 
fraining from such details in my narrative, 
to suppress also whatever passages in his 
journals and letters might be supposed to 
bear too personally or particularly on the 
same delicate topics. Incomplete as the 
strange history of his mind and heart must, 
in one of its most interesting chapters, be 
left by these omissions, still a deference to 
that peculiar sense of decorum in this coun- 
try, which marks the mention of such frail- 
ties as hardly a less crime than the com- 
mission of them, and, still more, the regard 
due to the feelings of the living, who ought 
not rashly to be made to suffer for the errors 
of the dead, have combined to render the 
sacrifice, however much it may be regretted, 
necessary. 

** We have now, however, shifted the 
scene to a region where less caution is re- 
quisite; where, from the different standard 
applied to female morals in these respects, 
if the wrong itself be not lessened by this 
diminution of the consciousness of it, less 
scruple may be, at least, felt towards persons 
so circumstanced ; and whatever delicacy we 
may think right to exercise in speaking of 
their frailties, must be with reference rather 
to our views aud usages than theirs.” 


We will give one specimen of Mr. 
Moore's regard to the feelings of the 
living. In a letter to Mr. Murray, 
dated Jan. 2, 1817, Lord Byron says, 
**On this day two years I married: 
—* Whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth.’” And again, speaking of his 
excitement during the writing of 
Childe Harold, ‘* 1 should many a good 
day have blown my brains out, but 
for the recollection that it would have 
given pleasure to my mother-in-law ; 
and even then, if I could have been 
certain to haunt her.” 

The following passage of a letter to 
Mr. Murray was said, by Mr. Giflord, 
to contain more good sense, feeling, 
and judgment, than any other he ever 
read, or Lord Byron wrote : 


‘¢ With regard to poetry in general, I am 
convinced, the more I think of it, that he 
and all of us—Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Moore, Campbell, I,—are all in the wreng, 
one as much as another; that we are upon 
a wrong revolutionary poetical system, or 
systems, not worth a damn in itself, and 
from which none but Rogers and Crabbe 
are free ; and that the present and next ge- 
nerations will finally be of this opinion. I 
am the more confirmed in this, by having 
lately gove over some of our classics, parti- 
cularly Pope, whom I tried in this way :—I 


took Moore’s poems, and my own and some 
others, and went over them side by side with 
Pope’s, and I was really astonished (I ought 
not to have been so) and mortified at the 
ineffable distance, in point of sense, learn- 
ing, effect, and even imagination, passior, 
and invention, between the little Queen 
Anne’s man and us of the Lower Empire. 
Depend upon it, it is all Horace then, and 
Claudian now, among us; and if [ had to 
begin again, I would mould myself accord- 
ingly. Crabbe’s the man, but he has got a 
coarse and impracticable subject; and * * * 
is retired upon half pay, and has done 
enough, unless he were to do as he did for- 
merly.” 


In speaking of Don Juan, Mr. 
Moore uses the following language, 
and it is, upon the whole, a faithful 
description of that monument of mis- 
applied talent. The phrase ‘in many 
respects” occurs twice, and serves to 
soften down the darker shadowing 
which truth would have laid on the 
picture. 


«It was at this time, as we shall see by 
the letters I am about to produce, and as the 
features indeed of the progeny itself would 
but too plainly indicate, that he conceived, 
and wrote some part of his poem of ‘* Don 
Juan ;” and never did pages more faithfully, 
and, in many respects, lamentably reflect 
every variety of feeling, and whim, and pas- 
sion, that, like the rack of autumn, swept 
across the author’s mind in writing them. 
Nothing less, indeed, than that singular 
combination of attributes, which existed 
and were in full activity in his mind at this 
moment, could have suggested, or been ca- 
pable of the execution of such a work. The 
cool shrewdness of age, with the vivacity 
and glowing temperament of youth—the 
wit of a Voltaire, with the sensibility of a 
Rousseau—the minute, practical knowledge, 
of the man of society, with the abstract and 
self-contemplative spirit of the poet—a sus- 
ceptibility of all that is grandest and most 
affecting in human virtue, with a deep wi- 
thering experience of all that is most fatal 
to it—the two extremes, in short, of man’s 
mixed and inconsistent nature—now raukly 
smelling of earth, now breathing of heaven, 
—such was the strange assewblage of con- 
trary elements, all meeting together in the 
same mind, and all brought to bear, in turn, 
upon the same task, from which alone could 
have sprung this extraordinary poem—the 
most powerful, and, in many respects, pain- 
ful display of the versatility of genius, that 
has ever Leen left for succeeding ages to 
wonder at and deplore.” 


The account of the visit paid to Lord 
Byron by Mr. Moore, is not the least 
entertaining portion of the volume. 
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Would that there were more of such 
matter. 

Lord Byron’s intercourse with Mr, 
Shelley, Mr. Hunt, &c. has been am- 
ply detailed in the volume which the 
latter gentleman gave to the world 
soon after Lord Byron's death; an in- 
jury which has been amply revenged 
by the publication of Lord Byron’s 
letters. ‘* Amicitia nisi inter bonos 
esse non potest,”’ says Cicero, and we 
see no reason to doubt the truth of this 
assertion in any of the friendships of 
this nobleman—there was connection, 
but no union. 

It is consolatory to reflect, that the 
brightest epoch of Lord Byron’s life 
was the Jas¢. It is impossible to pe- 
ruse the memoir of his disinterested 
services in the cause of Greece with- 
out the liveliest sympathy. Something 
perhaps of that love of excitement by 
which his life was governed, may have 
had a share in his efforts in that quar- 
ter; but there was a consistency in 
his conduct, which leaves no doubt of 
his sincerity, and to this cause he de- 
voted the best energies of his heart, 
his fortune, and his life. - It is in read- 
ing this record of his services, that we 
feel the deepest regret for the narrative 
that precedes it. It is now, we find, 
what great and good things he might 
have effected for himself, his country, 
and the world, had he been restrained 
by the early guidance of moral disci- 
» rg and been persuaded of the high 
purposes for which his stupendous ta- 
lents were bestowed. But we must 
not be betrayed, by our admiration of 
the heroic qualities displayed by him 
on this new theatre of action, into an 
amnesty with unrepented sin. Wead- 
mire his undaunted courage, his ge- 
nerous devotion, his disinterested am- 
bition. We cannot read of his personal 
sacrifices for the cause of liberty, with- 
out the respect that is due to all be did 
and all he suffered; but there is a 
hand-writing against him, which the 
moralist cannot blot out—it is, unhap- 
pily, stamped on the pages of his im- 
mortal works ; and it would be revived, 
if even it could have been forgotten 
in the pages through which we have 
toiled, with the mingled feelings of ad- 
miration, and pity, and disgust. 

But we must conclude. The more 
we read of this extraordinary man, 
whether in the history of his habits, 
his recorded conversations, his opinions 
and connexions, or in the ponderous 


collection of his letters now before us, 
the stronger is our conviction, that he 
was wholly destitute of any settled 
principle of virtuous feeling, or of love 
for his fellow-creatures. Like Sterne, 
he had sentiment at his fingers’ ends, 
but he had nothing of the reality in 
his heart. He was the Timon of his 
country, and his day; but he outdid 
the Grecian misanthrope, by adding a 
legacy of posthumous venom to the 
poison he had circulated in his life. 
Though dead, he is made by his Bio- 
grapher the agent of deeper mischief, 
and an unholy gain is attempted to be 
made of a correspondence which ought 
never to have seen the light. It is to 
the honour of Mr. Hobhouse that he 
has withheld the letters addressed to 
him. He has shewn himself worthy of 
the eulogy bestowed on his friendship 
by Lord Byron, in the dedication of 
his finest poem ; and he has increased 
his title to the respect of the good, by 
the suppression of every thing that 
could add to the obloquy which this 
and similar publications have heaped 
upon the tomb of his friend. In this 
delinquency he has had no share. 

We will not apply to the editor of 
this volume the strong language of 
Johnson on the conduct of Mallet, in 
the publication of the works of Bo- 
lingbroke. We are quite sure that it 
is a production on which Mr. Moore 
will never look with pleasure, and 
which we suspect its publisher does 
not now view with much compla- 
cency. 

An useful volume might be written 
on literary ethics, for the guidance and 
direction of authors, editors, and pub- 
lishers. There is a cold and calcu- 
lating spirit, tainting the literature of 
the present day, and debasing all that 
is noble in the exertions of intellect. 
A vile huckstering feeling is abroad, 
overlaying much that is generous and 
highminded ; the puniest appetite is 
more consulted than the cultivation of 
the understanding; and the Temple 
of Learning, like the Temple of the 
Jews, is profaned by the seat of the 
mean and the mercenary, who, dead 
to glory, only burn for gold. 


——- 


A Friendly Address to his Parishioners, and 
tke honest English Latourer, in this Chris- 
tian Country, ly a Clergyman and Ma- 
gistrate of the County of Wilts, on Land- 
lords and Clergy, and scandalous False- 
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hoods respecting them in the present day. 
Half sheet 8vo, 

A Voice of the People. By One of Your- 
selves. 

A Word of Caution and of Comfort to the 
Middle and Lower Classes of Society: 
being a Pastor’s Advice to his Flock in a 
Time of Troutle. 


THESE, and several other circu- 
lars, addressed to the labouring poor, 
have been written by well-intentioned 
Clergymen, with the Christian pur- 
pose of allaying the passions, and un- 
deceiving the understandings, of a 
misled population. The first is a calm 
and eloquent appeal from the pen of 
the Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles. 

We trust that such addresses, when 
simple in their diction, and unincum- 
bered with a perplexity of argument, 
may in some degree answer the bene- 
volent purpose of the writers. But 
there is great cause to apprehend that 
upon the populace, as a body, little 
impression can be made, except by 
alarms respecting their interests. We 
shall therefore state the political mea- 
sures taken by two Clergymen, to im- 
pede the progress of mischief and dis- 
sent, which measures have proved 
most efficient. Itinerant preachers had 


held field meetings. ‘ Well, well,” 
said one parson A. ‘it may make you 
more sober.” It was immediately cir- 
culated through the parish, that the 
parson would cause their masters to 
dock their allowance of beer, and that 
they must hereafter drink water. No 
more was heard of the field-preaching. 
—A second Clergyman, B. had a large 
common in his parish. Some officious 
Evangelicals proposed the erection of a 
house upon it, for prayer-meetings. 
Two or three days afterwards it was 
circulated all over the parish, ‘ that if 
a piece of the common was taken off 
for that purpose, others would follow 
the precedent, and the common be 
ultimately lost.” The innovation fell 
to the ground. The same Clergyman 
(A.) is now circulating among his pa- 
rishioners, that if they engage in the 
present riots they will, if unsuccessful, 
be either hanged or transported; or, if 
excited to a civil war, be obliged to go 
for soldiers, 1t is not that motives of 
higher moral elevation might not be 
suggested, but people who have not 
the innocence of the dove, must be 
counteracted by the wisdom of the 
serpent. 
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1. Designs for Farm Buildings. By P. F. 
Robinson, Architect, F.S.A, 56 plates, 
4to. 

2. Village Architecture. By the Same. 40 
plates, 4to. Carpenter and Son. 


The first six numbers of this work were 
noticed in vol. xcvitt. p. ii. 253. As the latter 
part of the work relates more particularly to 
*¢ Village Architecture,” Mr. Robinson has 
designated it by that name, and it may be 
purchased separately ; but the plates of both 
parts being numbered continuously } to 96, 
the work ought not to be separated into two 
portions. Indeed, it is altogether so useful 
and elegant, that we trust it will easily meet 
with purchasers in its complete form. 

Our former notice applied to the ‘* Farm 
Buildings.”” The second part of the work 
is more interesting. The designs consist 
of the Village Inn, School-house, Alms- 
houses, Market-house and Shambles, the 
Pump, Butcher’s Shop, Work-house, Par- 
sonage, Swiss Dairy-room, Town-hall and 
Market-house, Entrance to Church-yard, 
Village Church, and Village Street. The 
last plate combines in one group several of 
the designs which compose the present work, 
and forms a Village Street of ancient archi- 
tecture, of the most picturesque description. 


The Village Church is designed in the Nor- 
man style, and is well suited for effect and 
convenience. 

The * Village Architecture” is designed 
to be ‘illustrative of the Observations con- 
tained in the Essay on the Picturesque, by 
Sir Uvedale Price; and as a Supplement to 
Mr. Robinson’s previous Work on Rural 
Architecture.” 

Speaking of Sir U. Price’s work, Mr. Ro- 
binson justly observes, ‘It is written with 
the truest feeling for the subject upon 
which he treats, as compared with the sub- 
lime and beautiful, and with an earnest 
recommendation to those who are about to 
improve real landscapes, to study the paint- 
ings of the old Masters.” 

Mr. Robinson’s work is well calculated to 
embody, as it were, the excellent observa- 
tions on Village Architecture to be found in 
Sir U. Price’s work, on which so much de- 
pends the beauty of our country, and indeed, 
it may be added, the comfort and happiness 
of our labourers; for every thing that at- 
taches the poor to their dwellings, and 
causes them to take a laudable pride in 
them, must have a beneficial effect, in a 
national point of view. By attending to 
Mr. Robinson’s suggestions, instead of de- 
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stroying a picturesque old gabled cottage, 
and substituting a brick square box in its 
room, the ancient forms of the cottage may 
be preserved, which the eye of taste delights 
to dwell upon, and which give such charms 
to the pictures of celebrated painters. At 
the same time this may be done at a less 
expense, and with, probably, more room and 
convenience, 

Mr. Robinson is so well known by his ‘¢ Ru- 
ral Architecture,” his ** Remarks on Mickle- 
ham Church” (which he so judiciously re- 
paired), and other works, that it is only 
necessary to add, that this work is well cal- 
culated to increase his justly deserved cele- 
brity. 


Portrait of the Duke of Wellington.— 
Moon, Boys, and Graves.—In this noble 
picture Sir Thomas Lawrence has repre- 
sented the great British General, seated, in 
the most animated manner, on his charger 
Copenhagen, and in the costume which he 
wore at the field of Waterloo. It is admi- 
rably engraved in the line manner hy W. 
Bromley, Associate Engraver R.A. in the 
large size of 2 feet by 17 inches. This 
maguificent print is destined to command 
more than a passing popularity; from its 
large proportions, and masterly execution, 
it must always rank among the first class of 
English portraits; and among the noblest 
resemblances, if not the very best, of the 
hero of Waterloo. 

Lord Byron, at the Age of Nineteen. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. From a painting 
by G. Sanders, in the possession of John 
Cam Hobhouse, esq. M.P.—This print is 
admirably engraved by Mr. W. Finden, and 
is both published separately and forms the 
frontispiece to the second volume of Moore's 
life of Byron (reviewed in pp. 64—67. 
Lord Byron is standing on the sea-shore, 
leaning on a rock, in a position to show his 
graceful features and form to the best ad- 
vantage; he is accompanied by a sailor, 
waiting with a boat to take his Lordship to 
a vessel in the distance. It is a pleasing 
subject, and well managed. Size 10 inches 


by 8. 





Richard Ceur de Lion and Saladin, at the 
Battle of Ascalon. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
—This is an engraving from the picture by 
A. Cooper, R.A. in the possession of James 
Morison, Esq. M.P. The print is well aqua- 
tinted by W. Giller, and measures 17 inches 
by 13.—Mr. Cooper has done ample justice 
to his subject. From his celebrity as a 
painter of equestrian combats, it was agree- 
able to his teste, and he has contrived to 
throw a majesty aud 2 confidence in the 
figure of Richard, which is well suited to 
our national hero : whose very name in the 
East, after so many centuries, is still re- 
membered as an object of te:ror—the best 
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proof of the vastness of the reputation of 
the Hero of the Cross. 





The Pointer. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
Painted by Martin Theodore Ward, and en- 
graved by Mr. John Scott.—This print is 
worthy of the painter and engraver, high as 
each of them stands in the true representa- 
tion of animals. The late lamented en- 
graver, Mr. Scott, having left the plate un- 
finished, it has been completed with much 
ability by Mr. John Webb. The print is 
16 inches by 13. 


Panorama of Quebec.—Mr. Burford has 
lately opened a Panorama of Quebec. The 
capital of our Canadian possessions is wor- 
thy of being known to the British public. 
The view is taken from the Heights of 
Abraham, very near the spot where the gal- 
lant Genera! Wolfe fell, after having achiev- 
ed one of the most arduous exploits that the 
whole history of modern warfare presents. 
Very little of the town is visible, its low 
situation rendering it impossible to intro- 
duce it without sacrificing other and more 
important points. There is, however, a 
magnificent view of the bold and romantic 
land which surrounds it, intersected by the 
gigantic river St. Lawrence, and the sinuous 
St. Charles; and the point at which the 
Montmorency falls into the basin of Quebec 
is clearly indicated. For pictorial effect 
no panorama we remember exceeds this of 
Quebec, and the manner of its execution is 
highly creditabie to the artist. 





Nine numbers have been imported from 
Paris of a little work, entitled ‘* The English 
School,” consisting of a series of the most 
approved productions of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, by British Artists, from Hogarth’s 
days to the present time. The plates are 
very well engraved in outline, upon steel, 
by Parisian artists; and they are selected by 
Mr. G. Hamilton, who has accompanied 
them by descriptive explanatory notices, 
both in English and French, From the 
neatness of the plates, the terseness of the 
descriptions, aud the cheapness of the work, 
it is well calculated to spread a knowledge 
of the merits of English art on the Conti- 
nent. It will, doubtless, have a very ex- 
tended circulation. Each number has six 
em for the small price of 1s. 6d.— 

eynolds, West, Lawrence, Wilkie, Peters, 
Fuseli, Flaxman, Chantrey, &c. are drawn 
upon to furnish materials for this work, and 
their exquisite productions are pleasingly 
brought to our recollection by these minute 
copies. The plates, however, are not equal in 
inerit. Wilkie’s Blind Fidler and Rent-day, 
and Stothard’s Pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
each a difficult subject, are well copied ; 
whilst the Portraits of George IV. and of 
John Kemble are failures. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9, of ** The English 
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School,” have since appeared. From the 
smallness of the size we were apprehensive 
they would fail in giving an idea of such pic- 
tures as Hogarth’s March to Finchley; but 
in the small space of 44 inches hy 33, this 
spirited production is well defined. The same 
observation applies to West's celebrated 
picture of Regulus. 

In those pictures where few figures oc- 
cur, and consequently the characters are 
represented larger, the effect in outline is 
excellent. We heartily recommend this 
cheap little work. 





The sth Number of the Landscape Illus- 
trations of the Waverley Novels, contains, 
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1. A pleasing View of Dunbarton Castle, 
drawn by D. Roberts. The water in this 
little print is sweetly represented. 2, Piex 
at Inverary, beautifully drawn by W. Da- 
niell, R.A. 3, 4. Views of Inverlochy and 
Conisborough Castles, by Robson and De 
Wint. These prints are well arranged ; but 
we should have been better satisfied with 
more of the Castles, the principal objeci be- 
ing, in each, too much thrown into shade. 

The 9th Number contains a view of 
Kirkwall Quay, with the Shipping, by Da- 
niell; a good View of Kenilworth Castle, 
by De Wint; a beautiful view of Dunstaf- 
nage Tower, by Robson ; and a view of the 
ruins of Jorvaulx Abbey, by De Wint. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Pullication. 

A Refutation of Mr. Palgrave’s Remarks 
on the ‘* Observations on the State of His- 
torica) Literature ;” together with additional 
Facts relative to the Record Commission and 
the Record Offices. By Nicuoras Harris 
Nicoras, Esq. 

The Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth, 
of York, and the Wardrobe Accounts of 
Edward the Fourth; with an original Me- 
moir of Elizabeth of York, By Nicuotas 
Harris Nicotas, Esq. 

A Topographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of the British Dominions in North 
America : including Considerations on Land- 
granting and Emigration, &c. &c.; with 
Views, Plans, &v. &c. By Col. Boucuertte. 

Part 1, of Mr. Major’s beautiful Cabinet 
Edition of Hogarth’s Works. 

Part 9, of Hinton’s History of America. 

History and Antiquities of Somersetshire. 
By W. Puetrs. 

Lectures on the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St.John. By the Bishop of Cuester. 

Travels in the Holy Land. By W. Rae 
Witson, Esq. F.S.A. 

An Inquiry into the Proofs, Nature, and 
Extent of Inspiration, and into the Autho- 
rity of Scripture. By the Rev. Samuer 
Hinps, A.M. &c. 

A Help to Professing Christians, By the 
Rev. Joun Barr, author of ‘* The Scripture 
Student’s Assistant,’ &c. 

The Eternal Sonship of the Saviour con- 
sidered, in a Letter to the Rev. Adam 
Clarke, LL.D. &c. &e. 

Flora Oxoniensis, &c.—The Phznoga- 
mous Flora of Oxfordshire and its conti- 
guous Counties, are in a state of considera- 
ble forwardness. 

Valpy’s editions of Prometheus of AEs- 
chylus, with English Notes and Examina- 
tion Questions. — Greek Testament, with 
English Notes.—Classical Library, No. 13, 
containing Murphy’s Tacitus.—Divines of 
the Church of England, No. 8. 

A Manual of Surgery, founded un the 


Lectures, lately delivered by Sir A. Cooper, 
Bart. and J. H. Green, Esq. F.R.S. Anew 
edition. By THomas Caste, F.LS. Also, 
by the same editor, an Introduction to Me- 
dical Botany. 

Crotchet Castle. By the Author of Head- 
long Hall. 

The Siege of Constantinople : a Poem, 
in three Cantos. By Nicnoias Micuett. 

Framlingham : a Narrative of the Castle, 
historical and descriptive ; a Poem, in four 
Cantos. By James Birp, author of the 
** Vale of Slaughten,” &c. &e. 

The Welsh Interpreter, containing @ con- 
cise Vocabulary and useful Phrases, on the 
plan of Blaydon’s French Interpreter. By 
Mr. Roserts, of Llwynrhudol. 

The Principles of English Composition. 
By Mr. Bootn, author of the ‘¢ Analytical 
Dictionary.” 

An Outline of Sematology; or, an Essay 
towards establishing a new ‘Theory of Gram- 
mar, Logic, and Rhetoric. 

Examples in Algebra. By the Rev. W. 
Foster, Head Master of St. Paul’s School, 
Southsea. 

The King’s Secret. A Novel. 

A Panorama of Constantinople, and its 
Environs, from Sketches taken on the spot. 
By J. Pitman, Esq. 

Leigh's Guide for Travellers through 
Wales and Monmouthshire; with a minute 
Description of the Wye. 

Summary of the Law of Master and Ser- 
vant ;—Law of Bills of Exchange and Pro- 
missory Notes ;—Laws relating to Benefit 
Societies and Savings’ Banks ; —and Free- 
mason’s Pocket Companion. By the Author 
of ‘¢ PlainAdvice to Landlords and Tenants.” 

Description of a Patent Metallic Lining 
and Damper, for rendering Chimneys Fire- 
proof, and free from Smoke. 





Rovat Sociery. 
Jan. 13. J. W. Lubbock, esq. Treasurer 
in the chair—The Earl of Selkirk was 
elected Fellow. 
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A portion was read of a very important 
paper *¢ On the equilibrium of Fluids, and 
the figure of a homogeneous planet in a fluid 
state, by James Ivory, esq. F.R.S. 

Jan. 20. H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
President, in the chair—Wm. John Blake, 
esq. of Christ church, Oxford, was elected 
Fellow. 

The reading of Mr. Ivory’s paper was con- 
tinued. 

AstronomicaL Society. 


Jan. 15. Sir James South, the President, 
announced that his Majesty had been gra- 
ciously pleased to become Patron of the Sv- 
ciety, and that considerable progress had 
been made in the preparation of its charter. 
It will henceforward, therefore, be distin- 
guished by the title of the ‘* Royal Astro- 
nomical Society.” 

Kino’s Cotiece, Lonpon. 

The following appointments have been 
made :—N, W. Senior, esq. to the chair of 
Political Economy ; J. J. Park, esq. English 
Law and Jurisprudence; the Rev. Henry 
Moseley, Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy ; Joseph Lowe, esq. Lectureship of 
Commerce; the Rev. J. R. Major, M.A. 
Head Master of the High School, attached 
to the upper department. 


Royat Humane Society. 


Jan. 12. Ata General Meeting, Dr. Valpy 
in the Chair, seven medals were adjudged. 
The most interesting case was the fullow- 
ing: the child of Mrs. Knife, of Green- 
wich, was discovered with its head in a large 
tub of water, and was to all appearance dead, 
the extremities cold, the lips livid, the eyes 
glassy, and the pupils dilated. Mr. Harper, 
assistant to Mr. Taylor, surgeon, attended. 
He immersed the body in hot salt and water, 
administered stimulants, and relieved the 
congestion of the brain by opening a vein in 
the arm. After 15 minutes exertion the 
child sighed, and the pulse was slightly felt. 
The symptoms of revival fluctuated two 
hours, and it was not until the expiration of 
six hours that it was out of danger. 

Other medals were awarded to Lieut. 
Waugh of his Majesty's ship Kent, for his 
intrepid conduct in saving the life of Mr. 
Bardwood, midshipman, who had fallen 
overboard, off Plymouth; and to Hopkins 
Eustace, for saving the life of James El- 
phinstone, of the Lady Macnaughton East 
India trader, while in Sea Reach. Elphin- 
stone was firing a signal gun, and by some 
accident was blown overbvard, having his 
arm shot away. 

The Secretary reported that, during the 
late frost, seven accidents had occurred in 
the Parks, and that all the persons had 
been rescued from death by the Society's men. 

Mr. Sweet asked whether the Society had 
had any information of a life-boat used in 
Holkind, and which was particularly adapted 
to saving life when persons fell through the 
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ice. The boat had a well in the middle, 
and through this the operation of recover- 
ing the bodies of persons in the water was 
much facilitated. Mr. Hawes replied that 
the subject was of great interest, and he 
would endeavour to obtain a model. He 
wished now to state, that, in order to obtain 
the best information on the subject of re- 
covering the lives of persons apparently dead 
from drowning, &c. and to keep pace with 
the enlightened state of medica! knowledge, 
it had been resolved to give a prize for the 
best essay on the subject. Many had been 
sent in, and a Medical Committee had been 
appointed to examine into the merits. 
Cuinese Pacopas. 

There is no subject on which more dif- 
ference of opinion exists than in the original 
use of the large Chinese pagodas. There 
are two classes ; the small or must numerous 
sorts are generally called Emperors’ pagodas, 
and resemble in size and shape the better 
sort of English pigeon-house when built se- 
parately, only in beautifully selected ro- 
mantic wooded heights. In these, worship, 
either to the Emperor or his ancestors, is 
regularly performed; an attendant, to keep 
in order the place, is in all cases resident 
close to the building, and about their use no 
doubt exists. But with respect to the larger 
class of pagodas, parties by no means agree. 
European visiters to China will best under- 
stand these by calling them the Second Bar 
and Whampoa pagodas; and are the best 
specimens of their architecture the south of 
China affords. This class are all in progres- 
sive decay, though not so much so as to be 
termed ruinous ; they are built in the shape 
ef a column of stories, each less than the 
under one, and the division marked by a 
bold pediment of mason-work round the 
entire column whose figure is an exact 
octagon. The stories are in some cases 
nine, some eleven ; and the buildings rise to 
a height of 110 to 120 feet, but invariably 
assume a most imposing aspect, from their 
site. At the very summit they are usually 
crowned with a wild fig, which has assumed 
the place of the beacou-keeper, if such was 
their use. ‘They originally contained a stair 
inside, but, coming out on each pediment, 
now very ruinous; and they are lighted by 
arched windows on each story to the four 
Cardinal points, so that, when due North, 
South, West, or East, one sees through 
the entire shaft of the pillar on every story. 
Their materials without are a red freestone 
(of which the walls of Canton are also built), 
and within of brick. The most generally 
supposed uses, are 1. Purposes of religion.— 
2. Purposes of navigation.—3. Beacons 
against Ladrones or Tartars.—All of which 
opinions have their supporters. 


Captain Ross. 


Two accounts of the progress of Captain 
Ross's exploratory voyage have arrived. Ac- 
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cording to one, Captain Ross was met with 
in Baffin’s Bay, in August 1829, where, 
having suffered damage during hard weather, 
he fortunately was enabled, from the wreck 
of a Greenland ship, to refit. He after- 
wards steered northward. The other ac- 
count represents the adventurous Commander 
and his brave crew as having been forced 
back to Lively Bay, in Baffin’s Bay, where 
they spent last winter. 


Savines’ Banks. 


Mr. Pratt, the Barrister appointed to ra- 
tify the rules of Banks for Savings, and 
Friendly Societies, has lately published a 
digest or history of the progress and present 
state of Banks for Savings, in which he lays 
before the public an abstract of the several 
accounts sent into the National Debt Office, 
made up to Nov. 20, 1829, arranged alpha- 
betically ia the order of Counties through- 
out England, Wales, and Ireland, exhibiting 
the number of depositurs in each bank, the 
number of deposits in the several classes, as 
they are under 20/. 501. 1001. 150/. 200/. or 
above 200/. introduced by a recapitulation 
of these accounts in each separate county. 
In England, Wales, and Ireland, for Scot- 
land makes no return to the National Debt 
Office, there are 487 Savings’ Banks, in 
which the number of depositors is 403,712; 
the amount of deposits 13,528,4281.; of 
these depositors, more than half the num- 
ber, or 203,691, have deposits under 20/. 
each, or on the average 7/. 4s. 54d.; there 
are also 4549 Friendly Societies, having de- 
posits to the amount of 747,124/. or on 
the average 1641. 4s. 9d. each, and 1684 
Charitable Societies. The total number of 
accounts is 409,945, and the total amount 
of deposits with interest 1,443,492/. the 
average of the same placed to each account 
is 351. 4s. 2d. In Ireland there are 65 
Savings’ Banks, including 31,500 depositors, 
and 132 Friendly Societies. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that the num- 
ber of depositors in the Savings’ Bauks ex- 
ceeds the number of persons receiving divi- 
dends in the Bank of England, in the pro- 
portion vf 403,712 to 274,823; and of 
this number the half-yearly dividends of 
83,609 are under 5/. each. If this class of 
small fundholders be added to the number of 
depositors in the Savings’ Banks, they will 
form together a body of nearly half a million 
of persons. 

‘he Friendly Societies in England, Ire- 
land, and Wales, having deposits in Savings’ 
Banks are 4549, and if these contain each 
- .but 40 members, here are more than 180,000 
persons morally striving to improve their 
condition, polztzcally interested in the public 
prosperity. Amidst the sickening detaiis of 
increasing pauperism and crime, it is conso- 
latory to reflect that these Institutions have 
had their rise and progress simultaneously 
with the increase of the parochial assess- 
ments ; and while they are sensibly affected 
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by the state of the country, they prove that 
there is yet a large body of the labouring 
classes who may be depended- upon, who 
still refuse to throw themselves entirely upon 
their parishes; and who are able and willing, 
under kind and wise conduct, to make exer- 
tions for their own support. 


Tue Fairrax Papers. 


The unexpected appearance at a public 
sale of an accumulation of original manu- 
scripts, the unexplored documents of a family 
illustrious in English history, is an event of 
unfrequent occurrence. The value of such 
records is now so well understood, that in 
almost every case they are treasured with 
perhaps too immoderate an estimate of their 
value, and a care almost amounting to self- 
ishness ; or, if brought to the literary mar- 
ket, are heralded with all the parade of a 
long anticipated announcement. 

In the present case, Mr. Christie, having 
last year sold the furniture and paintings 
belonging to the venerable mansion of Leeds 
Castle, in Kent, was employed to raise what 
further money could be procured for a col- 
lection of books, which, rather than any 
systematically furmed library, had been 
formed by the desultory reading of a succes- 
sion of country gentlemen. ‘To these, how- 
ever, had been added several volumes, once 
the property of the Rev. Dr. David Wilkins, 
the compiler of the Ccncilia Britannica 
and editor of the works of Selden. The old 
papers which remained in the chests or 
drawers, were, to make a clear coast, sent 
up to town with the rest; but so low was 
the estimation in which they were held, 
that, not long before, two sacks full of such 
papers as have now singly produced many 
pounds, were sold to Mr. J. N. Hughes, a 
solicitor at Maidstone, for the comparatively 
trifling sum of five pounds in the whole. 
And here let us add, that we deem a nominal 
consideration like this, more rational than 
that contrary extreme, which the rivalry of 
contending brokers has produced on some 
recent oceasions.+ When any well-qualified 
individual undertakes the perusal and ar- 
rangement of ancient MSS. he well deserves 
the advantage (if such indeed be more than 
an ignis fatuus) which their publication can 
confer; and, as for the selfish satisfaction 
of merely possessing the originals, we con- 
fess we have no sympathy with it. We fear, 
besides, that the mania now existing is cal- 
culated so far to enhance the value of the 
‘€ unique” originals, as to impede the pro- 
gress of publication, thus prolonging all the 
risk of destruction which must ever attend 
a single copy, and rendering them, so long 
as they are so regarded, of no rational use 
at all. 





* The Trustees of the British Museuns 
have recently been unable to add to the 
public collection without running the gaunt- 
let of these most emulous gentlemen. 
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We now proceed to give some account of 
this remarkable sale. The most important 
articles did not appear until the last day. 
From those sold on the first we select the 
following :—Le livre qui parle des diversités 
des Pais, compilé par Mesire Jehan Mande- 
ville, vellum, 122. 12s.—Le Comptent du 
Monde, fist par Maistre Jehan de Mehun ; 
in French verse, on vellum, some leaves 
wanting, 2/. 12s. 6d.—Le Testament Maistre 
Jehan de Mehun, also in verse, 7l. 7s — 
Le Questioni Tusculane di Cicerone, on 
vellum, with illuminated capitals and bor- 
ders, 81. 15s.—Senecee Tragediz, also a 
beautiful vellum MS. 8/. 12s.—A Psalter, 
written in large characters, ou vellum, with 
early illuminations, bound in old morocco, 
having the autograph of Charles Fairfax, 
451. 3s.—Officium Beate Marie Virginis, 
an illuminated MS. with many miniatures, 
71. 15s.—A Missal, written in characters of 
gold and silver upon a black ground, the 
borders embellished with flowers, and con- 
taining nineteen miniatures, 131. 2s. 6d. 

On the second day were sold, among the 
books, a Biblia Latina Vulgata, of the Paris 
edition of 1475, having a memorandum 
that it had belonged to Sir George Fairfax, 
signed by Ferd. Lord Fairfax, 25/. 4s.; and 
a copy of Becke’s Bible, black letter, 1549, 
having at the Leginning registers of the 
births of the Fairfax family, written on 
parchment; this was knocked down to Mr. 
Thorpe for 531. 11s. The MSS. on this 
day were chiefly letters, several of them of 
the seventeenth century, but mostly of the 
commencement of the eighteenth. It is im- 
possible to particularize them, without re- 
printing the catalogue, which is a mere list 
of names. The three lots which produced 
most, were—a large collection of letters 
addressed to Brian Fairfax, 15/. 15s.; an- 
other, to Lord Fairfax, 14/. 3s. 6d.; letters 
and papers relating to Lord Culpeper, 104. 
Several were connected with the second Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, who married 
the daughter of Lord Fairfax, the Larlia- 
mentarian General; and an interesting’ col- 
lection relative to his Grace’s committal to 
the Tower, among which four rough copies 
of letters in the Duke’s own hand to 
Charles IT. were sold for 6/. 6s. As auto- 
graphs, a letter of Sarah of Marlborough 
produced 1/. 1s., and one of Alexander 
Pope, i. 

The principal articles of the third day we 
shall now notice as they occurred :—Copy of 
the wi!l af Ferdinando Lord Fairfax, and other 
papers. 2. 10s. 6d.—Mercurius Trisme- 
gistus cailed Pimander, on paper, in the 
hand-\. citing of the General Lord Fairfax, 
10/. 10s.—-The History of Bailaam, and 
Josaphat King of India, in the same hand- 
writing, 91. 9s.—Several pardons, &c. under 
the great seal, 111, Os. 6d.—Brian Fairfax's 
account of his secret mission from Lord 
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Fairfax to General Monk, and his Jour- 
nal, commencing 1695, 151. 15s.—Some 
anecdotes of the Fairfax family, and four 
other volumes, with copies of letters and 
extracts, 161. 5s. 6d.—A volume by Brian 
Fairfax, containing acquittances from the 
Duke of Buckingham’s creditors, some pas- 
sages of his life, memoranda concerning 
Gen. Fairfax, &c. 61. 6s.—Short Memorials 
of some things to be cleared during my com- 
mand in the South, in the hand-writing of 
Sir T. Fairfax, and two rough copies of the 
same, 22/, 1s.—A Discourse on Witchcraft, 
as it was acted in the family of Mr. Edward 
Fairfax, 1621, and another copy of the 
same, 11. }1s.—Copies of letters of Sir T. 
Fairfax, of Denton, and others, in 1614, to 
Sir Thos. Wentworth and others; some 
speeches in Parliament, &c. 31. 13s. 6d.— 
A volume of Papers relating to the lands of 
the Fairfax family in Yorkshire, 111. 11s.— 
Genealogical memoranda, in the hand-writing 
of H. Fairfax, 311. 10s. Arms and descents 
of Yorkshire families, 5/. 5s. The Highway 
to Heidelberg, in the hand-writing of the 
first Lord Fairfax, 61. 16s. 6¢d—Another 
copy of the same, and a volume of English 
verse, 12/.—A shorte discourse of the de- 
scent of the Right hon. prudent and pious 
Lady Anue Vere, wife of Thomas Lord Fair- 
fax, with arms in colours, 12/. 1s. 6d.—-A 
volume of matters relating to the Fairfax 
estate at Denton in Yorkshire, 40/. 19s.— 
Account of Woods in Yorkshire, 20 Edw. 
VI.; and list of King’s mansions, parks, 
manors, &c. temp. Jac. I. 171, 17s.—Ana- 
LECTA FairFAXIANA, being a volume on vel- 
lum of the collections of the first Lord 
Fairfax relative to the history of his family, 
108/. 8s.—A former copy, also on vellum, 
and bound in blue morocco, 60/. 18s.—Let- 
ters and Papers relative to the siege of Pon- 
tefract Castle, including nine of Oliver 
Cromwell, 1261—Statutes of Edw. III. 
Richard I. Henry IV. and V. on vellum, 
with illumined capitals, 161. 5s. 6d.—Ordi- 
nances of the King’s Household, temp. Edw. 
II. translated in 1601, and some other mat- 
ters, 31/, 10s—An English Chronicle, to 
1417, and Magna Charta and other statutes, 
on vellum, 43/. 1s.—-Lists of Offices and a 
Survey of the Revenue, temp. Edw. VI. 42. 
—Services at Court temp. Hen. IV. and V. in 
the hand-writing of Sir Thomas Knyvet, 
and Proceedings in Parliament temp. Ri- 
ehard II. 42, 11s,—Ordinances for the King’s 
Household jn 1684, 16/. 16s.—An Inven- 
toric of the Personall Estate of King 
Charles I. with prices and purchasers’ names, 
22/. 1s.—A Catalogue of those pictures of 
the Duke of Buckingham which were gent 
to him and sold in Antwerp during his exile, 
31. 13s. 6d.—A book, containing copies of 
Letters in the hand-writing of Edw. Zouch, 
dated Guernsey 1600, and others copied by 
the first Lord Fairfax, 1/.10s. The total 
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produce of the Manuscripts was 11591. 98. 6d.; 
of the books 6751. 10s. 6d. 


Loca, JupicaTure Bri. 


The following letter was addressed, in 
July last, by Mr. William Tooke, of Lon- 
don, solicitor, to Mr. Brougham, now Lord 
Chancellor, on the subject of his proposed 
measure for the establishment of Local 
Courts. Having been read at meetings of 
the Law Societies, both in London and the 
country, and its contents being frequently 
adverted to in professional circles, it has 
been thought desirable, by giving it addi- 
tional publicity, to invite general attention 
to the important change of system involved 
in its operation. 

*€ Dear Sir,—I have carefully read and 
fe-read your Local Jurisdiction bill and ab- 
stract, with a view to draw the account of 
fees by way of schedule, as desired ; but have 
been unable to do so on a scale of any in 
the least degree adequate remuneration for 
any practitioner of liberal education, and 
desirous of holding a decent situation and 
honest character in society. 

“© Under this aspect, I cannot but consi- 
der your measure as calculated to become 
the greatest civil scourge ever inflicted on this 
country, by creating an indefinite and uni- 
versal appetite for litigation, with no other 
break or interval in the exercise of it, than 
the halcyon month of August. This imme- 
diate effect of the act will be industriously 
promoted and extended with corresponding 
energy by an accession to the profession in 
increased numbers, of that class of practi- 
tioners designated as pettifoggers, whom to 
discountenance and extinguish has been a 
primary object with all the best and leading 
solicitors of the present day. 

‘© It appears to me utterly inconsistent 
with the avowed purposes of the Common 
Law Commission—the repeal of the Law 
Taxes—the appvintment of additional 
Judges—the intended laying open of the 
Court of Exchequer—and the facilities afford- 
ed in practice inthe superior Courts—thus at 
once to withdraw from them two-thirds at 
least of their ordinary business, subjecting 
it to a new aud experimental tribunal, and 
superseding much of the labour derived 
from the elaborate machinery of Westmin- 
ster Hall, with no compensating reduction in 
the expense of working it. 

«¢ Although personally, after adrudgery of 
thirty years, much withdrawn from active 
practice, and meditating at no distant day 
entire secession from it, I feel too much 
sense of gratitude, and, 1 hope, a laudable 
esprit du corps in favour of an employment 
which has afforded me the means for com- 
petence and independence, to be altogether 
insensible to the degradation to which the 
profession of an Attorney will be reduced by 
the operation of your proposed new bill, 
which, I repeat, will necessarily bring into 
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action a large class of low practitioners, 
who, having no fair means of adequate re- 
muneration, must and will resort to trick, if 
not to fraud, to supply the deficiency of 
profit, no reasonable allowances for which 
(in keeping with the general purview of the 
bill) will afford a return for the education, 
skill, and attention the conduct of the bu- 
siness of the Local Courts will require. 

** While on this subject, it is with great 
regret I would allude to the tenor of your 
speech as reported in the Times on the oc- 
casion of your giving notice of your plan; 
you in it assumed a tone of unmeasured con- 
tempt for the Attorneys, imputing to them 
in the aggregate, and without exception, 
gross ignorance and the most selfish mo- 
tives, while you at the same time, in equally 
unmeasured terms, lauded the Bar as ac- 
tuated by the highest, noblest, and most 
liberal principles, with a possible exception 
of one in a hundred as not quite perfect. 

*€ Both positions, to your knowledge and 
mine, are equally unfounded ; for while, as 
regards one of them, I can name a Frere, a 
Swain, a Freshfield, a Vizard, a Teesdale, 
and an Amory, with scores of others of equal 
claim to confidence and respect, and a fair 
promise of succession to them from a large 
body of liberally educated, intelligent arti- 
cled Clerks, now deriving improved instruc- 
tion from the Law Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of London, I could, im contravention 
of your other position, name scores of Bar- 
risters influenced by the most sordid mo- 
tives, and seeking and promoting multipli- 
cation of fees with the most heartless ra- 
pacity. 

‘If I could for a moment think it possible 
that the Local Jurisdiction Bill could pass 
into a law, in anything like its present shape, 
I should observe on the preposterous amount 
of salary to the Judge of 2000/. per annum ; 
thus constituting a valuable object of mi- 
nisterial patronage and borough influence, 
like a Welsh Judgeship, rather than having 
the direct view of getting some useful plod- 
ding man for the situation, as is the case in 
the County Palatine Court at Preston, where 
Mr. Addison, for 4001. per annum, does as 
much, and as well, as can be expected from 
any County Judge. 

‘<The total absence of qualification for the 
office of Registrar is fraught with liability 
to abuse ; some son or nephew of the Judge 
will hold it in sinecure, and the duties will 
be performed by the Clerk, who will make 
it pay better than is in the contemplation of 
the Act. 

** The Registrar, to give knowlege, ex- 
perience, and efficiency in the conduct of 
the business, ought to be an Attorney of at 
least five years certificated standing, and 
strictly debarred from practising directly or 
indirectly. 

‘¢ The Summary Jurisdiction of the Judge 
over the Attorneys exceeds that of the su- 
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perior Jurisdiction, and the power of mulet- 
ing them is an arbitrary novelty, fraught 
with the most mischievous consequences of 
subjection and oppression, and only of a 
piece with the whole apparent scheme for 
degrading to one uniform standard of low 
cunning and subserviency the great bulk of 
country practitioners. —I remain, dear Sir, 
your very faithful and obedient servant, 
*¢ 12, Russell-square, © Wm. Tooke.” 
** June 23, 1830. 





There has been lately placed in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, a 
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statue of the Duke de Montpensier, brother 
of Louis Philip, King of the French. This 
statue was executed by Westmacott, by 
command of Louis Philip, when Duke of 
Orleens, and last in England. The Duke 
died in this country in 1807, aged 32, and 
his funeral is described in our vol. LxxviI. 
p- 584. The work consists simply of the 
statue of the Prince, recumbent, on a low 
table tomb. He is vested in the royal rohes, 
with a coronet encircling his head ; his right- 
hand, which rests on his breast, holding a 
missal; the arms of Orleans, issuing from 
rich foliage, terminate the base. 
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Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 18. Thomas Amyot, Esq. Trea- 
surer, iv the chair. 

The Secretary concluded the reading of 
Mr. Woodward’s paper, descriptive of Ro- 
man stations, camps, and roads, in the 
county of Norfolk, and the various antiqui- 
ties found in or near them. 

Jan. 20. Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

John Richards, Esq. jun. of Reading, 
was elected Fellow. . 

Two papers were read: the first, ** His- 
torical Notices of the great Bejl-Tower be- 
longing to the Abbey of Bury St, Ed- 
mund’s,” by John Gage, Esq. Director. 
In the course of this a very curious inden- 
ture was introduced, by which the Abbot 
and Convent in 9 Hen. VI. covenanted with 
a mason that he and his assistant should for 
the next seven years devote their labours to 

“the bell-tower; that during that time, in 
addition to their yearly wages, they should 
be fed in the hall of the monastery; and 
yearly receive a dress, the master that of a 
gentleman, and the assistant that of a yeo- 
man. It was added that the former, when 
not engaged at his work, should give his 
attendance to the Abbat as one of his gen- 
tlemen. 

The second paper was a communication 
by Frederick Madden, Esq. F.S.A. from the 
Addit. MSS. in the British Museum,—a Nar- 
rative of the reception of King Henry the 
Eighth and Queen Katherine Howard, at 
Lincoln, on their progress to York, in 1541. 
It was apparently written by a herald, and 
gives an interesting description of the cere- 
monial of their proceeding to Lincoln min- 
ster. It was during this visit, according to 
Hall, that the Queen was first observed to 
give improper encouragement to Thomas 
Culpeper. 

Royat Asiatic Society. 

Sir G. Staunton, Bart. in the chair. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
Mackenzie Beverley, on the zodiac of Den- 
dera. The object of this essay was to ana- 
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lyse Mr. Bentley’s treatise on the same sub- 
ject. The writer is of opinion that Mr. 
Bentley’s drawings are incorrect, and his 
reasoning fallacious. Mr. Beverley con- 
tends that the zodiac of Dendera is neither 
a Roman nor an Egyptian calendar, but an 
Egyptian planisphere. He does not consider 
its date older than 150 B. C., and thus as- 
sumes the French savans to be wrong, as 
well as Mr. Bentley. 

Sir W. Ouseley in the chair. 

Two papers were read; the first was an 
account, by Lieut. Rowlandson, of a cele- 
brated Arabic work, called the Jchwan oos 
Suffa, principally from the famous Syrian 
historian, Mar Gregorius Abul Faraj. This 
work is said to owe its existerce to a society 
of seven learned Arabs, and to have formed 
one of at least fifty treatises on various 
branches of science, of which, including the 
present, only three now remain. It is a 
moral treatise, in the shape of an allegorical 
picture of human life. The second paper 
comprised a description of the marriage ce- 
remunies of the Hindoos. It stated that 
every man among them should have his 
daughter married by the time she is nine 
years of age; and that her marriage should 
on no account be deferred beyond her tenth 
year. The bridegroom should be at least 
three or four years older, and of the same 
caste. These ceremonies are conducted with 
more or less of magnificence, as suits the 
rank and means of the parties; but they 
frequently expend such immense sums on 
the marriage of their children, that the pa- 
rents themselves are reduced to poverty and 
distress. 


Roman Portery. 

In making a grave lately in St. Pancras 
church-yard, Chichester, at the depth of 
five feet was found a piece of fine red Samian 
pottery, eight inches by seven, being part of 
a circular basin of nine inches diameter.* 
Mr. King, the possessor, who has been 
collecting for twenty years pottery of this 
kind found in that city, has met with frag- 
ments of the same pattern, but in such small 
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pieces as to be unable until now to make out 
the fanciful ornaments of the Romanized 
Britons. The following he describes as all 
in relievo ; the first border consists of twenty 
tablets with a tassel between each, resting on 
a zigzag border, to which are appended five 
festooned fringed semi-circles with tassels 
between; in the semi-circle of the first and 
second are a swan in each, in the next a 
star, and in the two last a dolphin in each; 
pext follows a foliated border of nearly one 

fundred leaves wreathed round the basin, 


with a zigzag thread over and under ; close 
to and beneath this border is represented a 
lion combating a wild boar, both in a salient 
position and. facing each other, the drawing 
and character very spirited ; and, in order to 
repeat this combat in another part of the 
pottery, ornaments of bulrushes are inter- 
posed, on which are standing small birds ad- 
mirably delineated; the embellishments fi- 
nish by a sharp and rich border of the chain 
ornament, connected by a display of fine 
chevron work. 
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THINK NOT OF ME. 
THINK not of me! in time long past 
My thoughts, my dreams, were all of thee ; 
Had that bless’d time been doom’d to last, 
Thou might’st indeed have thought of me. 
But oh! that dismal, baneful flow’r, 
Which loves to haunt the deepest gloom, 
And never, save in darkest hour, 
At drear midnight, is known to bloom— 
That flow’r is of my love a type, 
Dark clouds hung o’er us at its birth, 
It bloom’d in mis’ry—and unripe 
Fell, like a blighted fruit, to earth. 
The shatter’d tow’r by lightning riv’n, 
What skill of architect can rear ? 
And from the heart if love be driv’n, 
What charm can bid it reappear ? 
This cheek, the wrinkles on this brow, 
Evince the pow’r the tyrant sway’d ; 
And Love, like all seducers, now 
Deserts the ruin he has made. B. 


—eo— 

THE GIANTS OF ST. DUNSTAN’S. 
Horat.Epist. x. lib. 1.—Ad Fuscam Aristiam. 
The Giants, late of St. Dunstan's, Fleet-street, 

to Queen Elizaleth, still there resident. 
YOU, tarrying in your noisy street, 
Old dingy Bess! we rustics greet ; 
Since, though we show such variation 
In this one taste—of situation, 
In other matters more than we 
The Siam twins can scarce agree. 
Fraternal souls! when one says Nay, 
The other yields; and so with Yea. 
Like turtles which have long carest, 
And coo’d, are we; you keep the nest, 
While we by murmuring streamlets rove, 
By mossy rock, and shady grove. 

‘¢ How can we live?” you ask; and plain 
We answer, ‘‘ More than live, we reign, 
From that same day we left the crowd 
Of pleasures you extol so loud : 

Like college tutors, jut got free 
From daily feasts and luxury, 

We order barn-door fowls, and swear - 
Their relish passes Birch’s fare.” 

If wrong it be (as who can doubt ?) 
Dame Nature’s wholesome laws to scout, 
And ere a mansion you erect 
You would a pleasant site select, 
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A happier spot you ne’er could mark 

Than where we are—the Regent’s Park. 

What other place could you disclose 

Where less the frost would bite our toes ? 

Or where more gentle breezes blow, 

To mitigate the summer’s glow ? 

Where less could envious Care, we pray, 

Intrude to drive our sleep away ? 

Our herbage not less lustre owns, 

Fragrance our flowers, than London stones ? 

The stream which overflows your street, 

(And emulates the ancient Fleet, ) 

A purer flood you cannot make 

Than that which trembles in our lake ? 

Some ravenous dogs and lions, true, 

Are ’mongst our neighbours at the Zoo: 

But Mr. Vigors, who so sage is, 

Will warrant them to keep their cages. 

Plantations, now of thriving size, 

Round Hertford’s varied columns rise, 

A distant view its boast and charm, 

To Primrose Hill and far Chalk Farm. 

Though timber, bricks, cement, and grout, 

Advance to drive fair Nature out, 

Nought of their foul disdain afraid, 

With cunning art, the conquering Maid 

Shall smear the gaudy daubing o’er, 

And, with a smile, her sober tints restore. 
Not they, who gull’d by puffs and lies, 

Buy silks at shops which advertise, — 

Nor who, to cure corporeal ills, 

Try St. John’s rub, or Eady’s pills,— 

Nor all who choose the false for true, 

Can more their dear vexation rue, 

Than they who, heedless, dare to take 

The houses modern builders make ; 

Though with delight at first they seize 

The lath and plaister palaces, 

One spring quadrille displays, alack ! 

The course of many a gaping crack, 

And, fear succeeding pride, they beat, 

A hasty, though a forced, retreat, 

To learn that in a humbler home 

More pleasures to-contentment come. 

So we, resign’d our black, though grand— 

Our deafening, though commanding—stand, 

Are happier on this simple green, 

Than on a Church, and near a Queen. 

To show our change breeds no displeasure, 
We date these lines, —The Hall of Leisure, 
No care prevents our growing fat, 
Our only want-—your pleasant chat ! 

J.G.N. 








—— 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


NETHERLANDS. 


The Protocol of the conferences be- 
tween the Plenipotentiaries in London, 
has been communicated to the Provi- 
sional Government of Belgium. It de- 
clares, that *‘ The events of the last four 
months have unhappily demonstrated 
that the perfect and complete amalgama- 
tion which the Powers desire to effect be- 
tween Holland and Belgium had not been 
obtained; that it would henceforth be im- 
possible to effect it; that therefore the 
very object of the union of Belgium with 
Holland is destroyed, and that it now 
becomes indispensable to have recourse 
to other arrangements to accomplish 
the intentions which the union in ques- 
tion was designed to carry into execu- 
tion.” The Protocol then declares that 
hew arrangements are necessary; but 
the contracting parties assert that these 
arrangements cannot affect in any man- 
ner the rights which the King of the 
Netherlands and the German Confe- 
deration exercise over the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg. In reply to this com- 
munication from the Allied Powers, the 
President and Members of the Diplo- 
matic Committee of Belgium say, that 
their Commissioners sent to London are 
invested with full powers to treat ; but, 
although they admit that Belgium has 
duties to perform towards Europe, they 
deny that they have any obligations 
imposed on them through treaties with 
the Netherlands in which they took no 
part, and they insist that they can 
have neither independence, peace, nor 
security without the possession of Lux- 
embourg, and the immediate and un- 
controlled right of navigating the 
Scheldt. 

The Representatives of the Five great 
Powers at London have decided that the 
navigation of the Scheldt should be free 
from the 20th of January; and that the 
Belgians should refrain from hostilities. 

RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

A Manifesto has been published by 
the Emperor of Russia, in which, after 
speaking of ‘* the peace and prosperity” 
which Poland enjoyed under his govern- 
ment, he proceeds to observe, that * the 
troops of these credulous men, though 
struck with fear of approaching chastise- 
ment, dare to think of victory for some 
moments, and to propose conditions to 
their legitimate masters.” These con- 
ditions are fiercely rejected by the Auto- 
erat, who declares that he can crush the 
rebels in one battle, and that his troops 
are already assembling for this purpose. 


The Emperor received the Polish depu- 
ties very drily, referred them to his Ma- 
nifesto, and said * he would allow Po- 
land until the 1st of March to reflect on 
its contents.” He says that if he should 
be driven to the last extremity, Warsaw 
will be destroyed, and Poland incorpo- 
rated with the Russian empire. 

The menacing attitude of Russia seems 
to increase the courage of the Poles. 
The arming of all Poland is proceeding 
with the greatest activity. For some 
time past the Poles, who had become 
Russians, Austrians, or Prussians in 
consequence of previous events, have 
repaired to Warsaw in great numbers, 
and are animated with an excellent spirit. 
The palatinate of Lublin (Russian Po- 
land) has sent an offer of 50,000 men. 
Count Zamouski is equipping a regi- 
ment at his own expense. There are in 
the army 12,000 men who served under 
Napoleon, and 300 officers who have the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
The 4th regiment of the line, which so 
much distinguished itself on the first 
day of the revolution, has set out for the 
frontiers. They requested their Colonel, 
before they marched, to lead them to 
the fortifications which the townspeople 
were raising. Having arrived there, 
they formed a square, knelt on the 
ground, and swore not to fire a single 
shot, and not to attack the Russians 
except with bayonets, and to kill each 
other sooner than surrender. 


GERMANY. 

The Elector of Hesse has given a con- 
stitution to his subjects. The following 
are some of its provisions :—The rights 
of the Jews are to be regulated by law; 
no exclusive privileges for commerce 
or manufactures are to be henceforth 
granted; the press and book trade are 
to be entirely free; all misdemeanours 
to be settled by law; the secresy of 
letters to be inviolate; no one is to be 
prosecuted for the expression of simple 
opinions ; every one capable of bearing 
arms is declared to owe his services to 
his country in case of necessity ; no ap- 
pointment to office in the state is to be 
confirmed till the candidate shall have 
been found worthy; and no office is 
hereafter to be given in reversion. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The peasantry of Basle, commanded, it 
is said by some officers of the late Freuch 
Royal Guard, have taken up arms against 
the government of the canton. Itisstated 
that there were in the city 20,000 men re- 
sulved to oppose them. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


We apprehend that Ireland is rapidly 
approaching to a crisis which must 
speedily end either in convulsion, as the 
inevitable consequence of agitation, or 
the removal by prompt measures of the 
agitators. The treachery of O'Connell 
and his party is now manifest, and is 
admitted by the warmest advocates of 
Catholic emancipation. When that 
question was originally urged, it was put 
forward as the anchor of the vessel. 
Emancipation, which has strengthened 
O’Connell’s hands, is used as an instru- 
ment of fresh disturbance; and with a 
perfidy which disentitles him to the con- 
fidence even of his own sycophants, he 
now presses onward to a dissolution of 
the bond that unites these islands. The 
Marquis of Anglesey, however, proceeds 
with commendable firmness in his mea- 
sures of vigour for the prevention of 
rebellion in Ireland, He has issued se- 
veral proclamations for the purpose of 
suppressing seditious meetings under the 
auspices of O'Connell and bis supporters. 
On the 8th January a proclamation was 
issued, suppressing a new society, called 
“¢ The General Association of Ireland, for 
the prevention of unlawful meetings, and 
for the protection and exercise of the 
sacred right of petitioning for the redress 
of grievances.” On the 10th another 
proclamation was issued, the object of 
which was to root out the hot-bed of 
sedition at Home’s Hotel, where, under 
the specious appellation of public break- 
fasts, the most mischievous schemes 
had been devised, and language nothing 
short of treasonous, constantly put forth, 
to inflame the public mind. Finally, 
the Marquis of Anglesey issued a procla- 
mation, the effect of which was to pre- 
vent all associations forthe purpose of 
furthering Mr. O’Connell’s projects for 
revolutionising Ireland ; and the magis- 
trates of Dublin, acting with vigour, 
dispersed a Committee, which had met 
to arrange the proceedings of a meeting 
for the repeal of the Union. On the 
18th of Jan. Mr. O'Connell was arrested 
by the Chief Constable of police, on a 
warrant granted by Ald. Darley, for 
having attended a meeting in the Par- 
liamentary Intelligence office, and an- 
other at Hayes’s Hotel, Dawson-street, 
which meetings had been prohibited by 
the proclamations of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Mr. O’Connell, having been con- 
ducted into the Board-room, the infor- 
mations were read to him. A long and 
a very angry discussion ensued between 
the magistrates. and Mr. O’Connell, 


which terminated by Mr. O’Connell 
giving bail, himself in 10007. and two 
sureties in 500. each. While Mr. O’Con- 
nell was in the Board-room, Mr. Lawless 
arrived to visit his friend, and was im- 
mediately taken into custody, his name 
being also in the warrant. Mr. Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Barrett, who have figured 
of late at the parish meetings, were also 
arrested, and held to bail. The whole 
party were bound to appear in the Court 
of King’s Bench on the first day of term. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Special Commission.—In our Sup- 
plementary Number we have noticed 
the appointment of the Special Com- 
mission for the trial of rioters and incen- 
diaries in the southern counties. In 
Wilts, Berks, Hants, Dorset, Bucks, &c. 
where the trials have been brought to 
a close, great numbers have been con- 
victed of breaking machinery, and rob- 
bing individuals of their property. Seve- 
ral are to be banished, some for ever, 
and some for terms of years ; others are 
doomed to various periods of imprison- 
ment and hard labour; several have 
been discharged on their own recogni- 
zances, and others without being put on 
their trial. The most praiseworthy 
forbearance has, throughout, been ma- 
nifested by the legal advisers of the 
Crown, in abstaining from pressing 
the prosecution in cases where any 
palliative circumstances were found, 
and where the misguided parties acted 
without deliberation, motive, or malice, 
and with a total ignorance of the dread- 
ful consequences, immediate or remote, 
of the acts committed. The scene at 
Salisbury, on passing sentence on the 
prisoners, was of the most afflicting cha- 
racter.—On the 9th of Jan. judgment of 
death was recorded against twenty-three 
prisoners, for the destruction of a paper- 
machine in Buckinghamshire.--The com- 
mission for the county of Dorset closed 
on the 11th, when sentence of death was 
recorded against three for extorting 
money, and two for robbery; four were 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation 
for destroying machinery, two to one 
year, and two to three months’ hard 
labour. Fourteen were acquitted on 
similar charges ; and eight were ordered 
to enter into their own recognizances of 
501. each, charged with extorting money. 
—At the Norwich Sessions forty-five 
prisoners were convicted of machine- 
breaking and rioting. Three were 
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convicted at Ipswich of extorting an 
increase of wages, and tweive were 
acquitted.—Twenty-six were convicted 
at Petworth, ‘and several at Oxford. Of 
those some were sentenced to trans- 
portation for seven years, and the re- 
mainder to different periods of imprison- 
ment.—At Gloucester, seven were trans- 
ported for fourteen years; twenty for 
seven years; one imprisonment for 
three years; two to two years; two 
eighteen months; eight to twelve 
months; two to nine months; ten to 
six months; and twenty-nine were dis- 
charged on their own recognizances to 
come up for judgment when called upon. 
Six prisoners were left for execution at 
Winchester. Four of the prisoners have 
been respited ; but two of them, named 
Cooper and Cooke, were executed on 
the 15th. 

Several meetings have taken place in 
different parts of the country, on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform. In 
Middlesex, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Cornwall, &c. there have been meetings 
formed of some of the most influential 
persons in the counties. At the meet- 
ing which took place in the Shire-hall 
at Bedford, on the 17th Jan. the Mar- 
quis of Tavistock, Sir Peter Payne, Sir 
W. Long, the Members, &c. were pre- 
sent. Resolutions were passed, and a 
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petition adopted. Words in the original 
draught of the petition, in favour of vote 
by ballot, were expunged, being against 
the sense of the meeting. At the Berk- 
shire County Meeting, which took place 
at Reading on the 17th, a resolutionin 
favour of vote by ballot was carried, 
there being only four hands held up 
against it. 

Jan. 6. Blackburn church was de- 
stroyed by fire. The accident is supposed 
to have been occasioned by the flues 
which warmed the building with hot air, 
The church was completed about four 
years since, and consecrated by Dr. 
Blomfield, then Bishop of Chester. The 
damage is estimated to be about 80002. 

Jan. 16. The beautiful church of 
Warkworth, in Northumberland, was 
discovered to be on fire, and its de- 
struction was providentially prevented 
by the combined and prompt exertions 
of the inbabitants. The flues had been 
heated three days previously, which ren- 
dered some wood near them exceedingly 
susceptible of ignition, and it was dis- 
covered that a pew, under which one of 
the flues passed, was in flames. 

Jan. 24. About twelve o'clock at night 
the beautiful church of St. Peter’s, at 
Birmingham, was discovered to be on 
fire, and in less than two hours the 
whole of the edifice was destroyed. 


7 a 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 


Sept.11, 1830. David Erskine, of Dry- 
burgh Abbey, Berwickshire, esq. F.S.A. and 
R.A. Edinb. knighted. 

Jan. 15.—Royal Artillery—Major-Gen. 
Brooke Young, to be Col. Commandant. 

Jan.17. His Majesty has declared him- 
self Col.-in-Chief of the Household Brigade 
of Cavalry, consisting of the 1st and 2d Life 
Guards and Royal Horse Guards. 

Jan. 8. Brevet; Lieut.-Cols. Hon. Lin- 
coln Stanhope and W. Cross, to be Colonels 
in the Army. - 


The Navy. 


Capt. Lyon, of the Blonde, appointed to 
the Madagascar; Acting Capt. Sir T. Pas- 
ley, Bart. to the Blonde; Commander C. 
Graham tothe Rattlesnake. —To be Captains, 
John Wilson, (4.) G. B. Maxwell, Hon. J. 
Cavendish, H. E. Napier.—To be Com- 
manders, Charles Blair, G. W. Matson, F. P. 
Blackwood, A. Milne, F. Hart, J. B. B. 
M‘Hardy, Lieut. J. Savage (1816). 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bandon Bridge—Visc. Bernard, 
Beeralston—David Lyon, esq. 


Bletchingly—Chas. Tennyson, esq. 
Dungannon—Lieut.-Col. John James Knox. 
Farfar and Perth—Right Hon. F. Jeffrey. 
Inverness (co.)—Right Hon. C. Grant. 
Preston—Henry Hunt, esq. 
Civit PRererMENTS. 
Lord Lyndhurst to be Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. 
Sir James Shaw, elected Chamberlain of the 
City of London. 
Rev. W. Paull, Head Master of King’s 
School, Chester. 





EccresiastTicaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. G. Davys, to be Dean of Chester. 
Rev. W. M‘Donall, Freb. in Peterb. Cath. 
Rev. H. Philpotts, Preb. in Durham Cath. 
Rev. W. Vaux, Preb. in Winchester Cath. 
Rev. J. Armitstead, Barlings P. C. co. 
Lincoln. 
Rev. J. Besly, Aston Subedge R. co. Glouc. 
Rev. J. Burnett, Houghton R. Hants. 
Rev. S. H. Cassan, Bruton V. Somerset. 
Rev. J. Clementson, Wolvey V. co. Warw. 
Rev. W. N. Darnell, Stanhope R. Durham. 
Rev. R. Etough, Gr. Addington R. N’ampt. 
Rev. J. Fayrer, Chillington and Seavington 
St. Mary P. CC. co, Somerset. 
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Rev. P. Fraser, Kegworth R. co. Leicester. 
Rev. F. D. Gilby, Eckington V. co. Wore. 
Rev. G. Goodman, Kemerton R. co. Glouc. 
Rev. J. H. Harrison, Bugbrooke R. N’ampt. 
Rev, E. Higbane, St. George R. Norwich. 


Births. — Marriages. 
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Rev. T. Higgins, Stoulton P. C. co. Wore. 
Rev. L. B. Wither, Herriard V. Hants. 
Rev. T. O. Tillwood, Compton R. Hants. 
Rev. R. Crockett, Chaplain to Ld. Lilford. 


oe” or 
BIRTHS. 


Dee. 26. At Fulbeck, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. G. Fane, a dau. 29. 
At Stourbridge, Worcestershire, the wife of 
R. Scott, esq. barrister, a son. At Elwick 
Hall, Durham, the wife of the Rev. James 
Allan Park, a son——31. The wife of the 
Rev. J. Rigby, Vicar of Hutton-cum-Crans- 
wick, a son. 

Jan. 1. At Dan-y-Graig House, New- 
ton, Glamorganshire, the wife of the Rev. 
H. Elliot Graham, a son. 2. At Blox- 
worth House, Dorset, the wife of John 
Hesketh Lethbridge, esq. ason. At Wes- 
thorpe, Nottinghamshire, the wife of R. 
Warrand, esq. late Major 6th Dragoons, a 
son, 9. At Clenchwharton Rectory, 
near Lynn, Mrs. Goldfrap, twin daughters. 
10. The wife of J. T. Justice, esq. of 
Parliament street, a dau. At Sledmere, 
the lady of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. a son. 
At Cublington Rectory, Bucks, the 





























wife of the Rev. B. R. Perkins, a son. 
11. In Saville-street, Burlington Gardens, 
the wife of Henry Bosanquet, esq. a dau. 
At Turville Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. Geo. Scobell, D. D. a son and heir. 
At Walbury, Essex, the wife of Col. 
Johnson, a son. 13. At Beaufort Cas- 
tle, co. Inverness, Hon. Mrs. Fraser, of 
Lovat, a son. 16. At Brighton, Lady 
Frances Sandon, ason and heir. In Tor- 
rington-sq. the wife of E.R. Daniell, esq. 
barrister-at-law, a dau 17. The wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Standish O‘Grady, a dau. 
At Hatchlands, the wife of W. Holme Sum- 
ner, esq. a dau. 19. At. Fawley, near 
Hants, the wife of the Rev. Geo. Downing 
Bowles, a dau. 20. At Chicknell, Salop, 
Hon. Mrs. Taylor, a son. 21. At Ab- 
bot’s Leigh, co. Somerset, the wife of R. 
Bright, esq. a son. 
































on ed 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec, 21. At Beverley, Captain Unett, 
late 7th Dragoon Guards, to Miss M. A. 
Ditmas, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Ditmas. 
23. At Munich, H. F. Howard, esq. 
second son of H. Howard, esq. of Corby- 
castle, Cumberland, to the Hon. Sevilla 
Erskine, fourth dau. of the Right Hon. 
Lord Erskine. 24. At Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, M. Melano de Calcina, of Caen, to 
Miss Shean, eldest dau. of the late Major 
Shean, of the Sussex Militia. 27. At 
Berne, P. J. Brown, esq. of Thun, to Eliz. 
M. Caroline, eldest dau. of John Hawksey 
Acherley, esq. of Bath. 29. At New- 
digate, Surrey, the Rev. Alfred Lyall, to 
Mary Drummond, fourth dau. of James 
Broadwood, esq. of Lyne, Newdigate. 

Lately. Rev. G. D. Faithfull, Rector of 
Lower Heyford, Oxford,to Miss Ann Norris, 

Jan. 1. In the chapel of Warwick Castle, 
Joseph Neeld, esq. of Grosvenor-square, 
M.P. to Lady C. Ashley Cooper, dau. of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. At St. Pancras 
New Church, Capt. Litchfield, R.N. to 
Louisa, only dau. of the late H. C. Litch- 
field, esq——3. At St. George’s, South- 
wark, Cha. Kershaw, esq. of Stratford, Suf- 
folk, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Cha. 
Noble, esq. of Old Burlington-street. 4, 
At Mitcham, the Rev. T. Lagden Ramsden, 
to Sophia Harriet, youngest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Oakes, Bart 
At Liverpool, W. Reynolds, esq. M.D. to 
Hannah Mary, only dau. of the late W. 
Rathbone, esq. 5. At St. Marylebone 
Church, W. S. Jones, esq. of Brunswick- 
quare, to Georgina Isabella, only dau. of 


























the Rev. Dr. Stephens, of Devonshire-place. 
6. At Tottenham, Astley, eldest son 
of W. H. Holt, esq. of Enfield, to Jane, 
dau. of the Rev. Edw. Heathcote, of Ches- 
terfield. At Beverley, the Rev. G. P. 
Richards, Rector of Sampford Courtenay, 
Devon, to Miss Eyre, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Eyre, of Beverley. 8. At 
Hackney, ‘Teesdale Cockell, esq. of Nava- 
rino-terrace, Dalston, to Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the late Major G. Wright, of Fitz- 
roy-square, and Plymouth, Devon. 10. 
The Rev. W. Pye, to M. Cripps, dau. of 
J. Cripps, esq. M.P. for Cirencester. 
11. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. C. A. Steuart, of Ewhurst, Surrey, to 
Mrs. De Lancey Barclay, of Tillingbourn. 
At Hendon, the Rev. John James, to 
Eliz. dau, of W. Wilberforce, esq. of High- 
wood-hill, Middlesex. 15. Edw. Mon- 
tagu Woodford, esq. of Hill’s Court, 
nephew of the late Col. Montagu, of Lack- 
ham, House, Wilts, to Mary, only dau. of 
Mrs. Fowler. The Rev. John Edwards, 
Vicar of Prestbury, to Eliza, youngest dau. 
of the late J. Milford, esq. of Exeter.—— 
18. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Ash- 
hurst Majendie, esq. eld. son of L. Majen- 
die, of Hedingham Castle, esq. to Frances, 
eld. dau. of John Griffin, esq. Bedford-place. 
At St. Pancras, Captain Charles King 
Rudge, of Hanham, in Gloucestershire, to 
Miss Mary Anne Crabtree, of St. Andrew’s- 
place, Regent’s-park. 20. At Chelsea, 
John Newbery, esq. late Lieut.-Col. of the 
Sussex Militia, to Fanny, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Le Blanc, of Chelsea College. 
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OBITUARY. 
—— 


Lorp HENLEY. 

Dec.6. At Gumley-hall, Leicestershire, 
the seat of his son-in-law{E. C. Hartopp, 
Esq. aged 78, the Right Hon. Morton 
Eden, Baron Henley, of Chardstock, in 
the Peerage of Ireland; a Privy Coun- 
cillor; G. C. B.; and F. R.S. 

The family of Eden, which is of con- 
siderable antiquity in the county of 
Durban, is in four branches honoured 
with hereditary titles : in two cases with 
Baronetcies, in the third with Peerages 
both of England and Ireland, and in 
the present instance with one of the lat- 
ter Kingdom. Sir Robert Eden, the first 
Baronet, who was for many years Knight 
in Parliament for co. Durham, was cre- 
ated in 1672, and is now represented by 
Sir Robert Johnson-Eden, the fifth that 
has enjoyed the title. Sir Robert, the 
third Baronet, by Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of William Davison, of Beamish, Esq. 
had, besides his son and successor Sir 
John, four younger sons: Sir William 
Eden, of Truir, co. Durham, and Gover- 
nor of Maryland, who was created a Ba- 
ronet in 1776, and was grandfather of 
Sir William Eden, the present and fourth 
Baronet of that place; William, who, 
after having filled many diplomatic situ- 
ations of great importance, was created 
Lord Auckland, in the Peerage of Ire- 
land, in 1789, and afterwards made an 
English Peer in 1793; he died in 1814, 
when a short memoir of him appeared in 
our vol. LXxxiv. i. 629; bis eldest son is 
the present Lord Auckland, and among 
his daughters are the Countess Dowager 
of Buckinghamshire, Lady Bexley, and 
Lady Francis Osborne. Thomas Eden, 
Esq. the fourth son, was Deputy Auditor 
of Greenwich Hospital ; and the fifth and 
youngest was the distinguished indivi- 
dual whose death we now record. One 
of their sisters was the wife of Archbishop 
Moore. 

Lord Henley, like his brother Lord 
Auckland, was engaged in many im- 
portant diplomatic missions. He com- 
menced his career at the age of 24, with 
the appointment of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Electoral (now Royal) Court 
of Bavaria, and Minister at the Diet of 
Ratisbon, Oct. 10,1776; he was removed 
to Copenhagen, with the style of Envoy 
Extraordinary, Feb. 22, 1779; and to 
Dresden Sept. 21, 1782. In 1783 he came 
to England, and was married at Lambeth, 
by his brother-in-law Archbishop Moore, 
on the 7th of August, to LadyE! izabeth 
Henley, 5th daughter of Robert Earl of 
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Northington, and coheir to her brother 
Robert, the second and last Earl, and 
K.T. He had two sons born at Dresden 
in 1784 and 1785; and with the addi- 
tional character of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary conferred July 6, 1788, re- 
mained there until 1791. He was then 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Duke of Saxe Gotha; where having 
resided only a short time, he was in the 
same year appointed Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Berlin. Shortly after, he 
was nominated a K. B., with the insignia 
of which Order he was, at the King’s de- 
sire, publicly invested by his Majesty of 
Prussia on the first day of the fullowing 
year. In 1793 Sir Frederick set off for 
Vienna, as Ambassador to the Emperor 
of Germany; in 1794, when he was 
sworn a Privy Counsellor, he went Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to Madrid; but 
in the same year he was re-appointed, as 
Envoy Extraordinary, to Vienna; where 
he remained until 1799; when, on his 
retirement, he was, by patent dated 
Nov. 9, created a Peer of Ireland, as 
Baron Henley, of Chardstock. Chard- 
stock is in Dorsetshire. He has since 
enjoyed an annual pension of 2,0001. 

By Lady Elizabeth, who died Aug. 20, 
1821, his Lordship had three sons and 
one daughter: 1, the Hon. Frederick 
Eden, born at Dresden 1784, M.A. of 
Christ-church Oxford 1807, a barrister- 
at-law, died Nov. 5, 1823; 2. the Right 
Hon. Robert-Henley now Lord Henley, 
born at Dresden 1785, M.A. of Christ- 
church 1814, a Master in Chancery: he 
married in 1824 Harriet, sister to the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, and has a 
son and heir; 3. the Hon. and Rev. Wil- 
liam Eden, born at Berlin in 1793, now 
Rector of Hertingfordbury ; he married 
in 1820 Anna-Maria, dowager Lady Grey 
de Ruthyn, and has several children ; 
and, 4, the Hon. Anna-Maria, married 
in 1824 to Edmund Cradock-Hartorp, 
Esq. the eldest surviving son of Sir E. C, 
Hartopp, of Four Oaks Hall, in Warwick- 
shire, Bart. 





Hon. Puitie Roper. 

Jan. 1. At Calais, in his 92d year, the 
Hon. Philip Roper, uncle to Lord Teyn- 
ham. 

He was born 13 Oct. 1739, at Lin- 
stead, co. Kent, the third and only sur- 
viving son of Henry the 10th Lord 
Teynham, by Catherine, eldest dau. and 
coheir (with her sister Winifred, mar- 
tied to Sir Francis Curzon of Water- 
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periy, co. Oxon, Bart.) of John Powell 
of Sandford, co. Oxon. Esq. The mo- 
ther of these ladies was Anne, dau. of 
Thomas Wyndham, of Tale, co. Devon, 
Groom of the Bedchamber to King 
Charles the Second. The subject of this 
brief notice resided with his aunt Lady 
Curzon, at Waterperry, until her decease 
in 1764; and on the death of John 
Barnwall Curzon, 19 Aug. 1787, s. p. 
the estate became the property of Henry 
(eldest son of the Hon. Francis Roper), 
who thereupon assumed the name and 
arms of Curzon, and is the present Lord 
Teyoham. 

Mr. Philip Roper married, in 1765, 
Barbara, 2d daugiter of Launcelot Lyt- 
telton, of Licitield, Esq. whose elder 
sister Mary was the wife of bis brother 
Francis, and mother of the present Lord 
Teynbam. By that lady, who died Apr. 
10, 1805, he had one son, Col. Philip- 
Henry Roper (who married, in 1804, 
Henrietta, dau. of Thomas Banister, 
Esq. and widow of Capt. John Bentham, 
and has a numerous family), and six 
daughters :—1. Barbara, married in 1786 
to Sir Samuel Chambers, High Sheriff of 
Kent in 1799; 2. Anne, married in 
1793 to Gawen Aynesley Mitford, of 
Morpeth, co. Northumberland, Esq. ; 3. 
Catherine, married in 1803 to Thomas 
Johnston Pearce, Esq.; 4.Frances-Maria- 
Louisa, who died young; 5. Emma, 
married in 1803 to Frederick Holbrooke, 
Esq. F.S.A.; and, 6. Eliza. 





Lreut.-Gen. Count LinsINGeEN, 

Lately. Charles Count Linsingen, a 
Lieut.-General in the British service, 
K, C. B. and G.C.H. 

From the age of fourteen he was pre-~ 
sent in all the Continental wars, includ- 
ing “the Seven Years’ War,” when he 
was on the Duke of Brunswick’s staff. 
In 1794, although only a Lieut.-Colonel, 
he commanded a considerable corps of 
British and Hanoverian troops; and 
defended Menin, in Flanders, for eight 
weeks. Not long after he was taken 
prisoner. When the French occupied 
Hanover in 1803, and the Hanoverian 
army was disbanded, he declined signing 
the convention, and was one of the first 
who came over to this country, to re- 
form his regiment, the Ist Hussars of 
the German Legion. He was then ap- 
pointed to the rank of Major-General in 
the British service ; and afterwards served 
with all the expeditions on which the 
German Legion was employed, except 
that to Spain, which his age and other 
circumstances did not permit him to 
accompany, and, in the absence of the 
Duke of Cambridge, he held the com- 
mand and immediate. superintendence 
of that distinguished corps, He was 


promoted to the rank of Lieut.-General 
in 18113; and received the Orders of the 
Bath and of the Guelphs from his late 
Majesty, with whom he was a great 
favourite. 





ViscouNTESS MASSAREENE. 


Jan. 2, At Portobello, near Dublin, 
the Right Hon. Harriet Skeffington, 
Viscountess of Massereene, Baroness of 
Lougbneaghb, co. Antrim, in her own 
right. 

Her Ladyship was the only daughter 
and heir of Chichester Skeffington, 4th 
Earl of Massereene, 8th Viscount Mas- 
serene, Baron of Loughneagh, and (ith 
English Baronet of Fisherwick, co, Staf- 
ford, on whose decease the Earldom of 
Massereene and the English Baronetcy 
became extinct; but the Viscounty and 
Barony devolved to his daughter. Her 
Ladyship married Nov. 20, 1810, Tho- 
mas-Henry Foster, Viscount Ferrard, 
Baron Oriel, in Ireland, in descent from 
his mother the late Viscountess Ferrard, 
and Baron Oriel in England, in descent 
from his father the late Lord Oriel, and 
has had issue bybisLordship (whoassumed 
the name of Skeffington only in 1817, 
pursuant to the last Earl of Massareene’s 
will,) eight children; the titles devolve 
to her eldest son the Hon. John Skef- 
fington Foster, now tenth Viscount Mas- 
sereene, Baron of Loughneagh, born 30 
Nov. 1812. As the descent of this Vis- 
county will be in future similar to that 
of a Barony in fee, going to the direct 
female heir, and not to the collateral 
male heir, it may not be amiss to refer 
to the patent conferring an entail so un- 
usual, if not unique. The first Viscount 
was Sir John Clotworthy, Knt. a very 
eminent person in the reign of Charles 
I. who, on the restoration, was raised to 
the peerage of Ireland by the titles of 
Viscount Massereene and Baron of 
Loughneagh, by patent dated Nov. 21, 
1660, with remainder to his son-in-law 
Sir John Skeffington, Bart. and his issue 
male by his wife Mary Clotworthy, and 
for default of such issue male, to the 
heir of the body of the said Sir John 
Clotworthy. The entire issue male as 
above, failed in 1816, when the fast 
Earl’s daughter ‘claimed the Viscounty 
as ** heir of the body” of Sir Jobn Clot- 
worthy, first Viscount; and the dignity 
will in future be descendible like a Ba- 
rony in fee; the only Viscounty in fee 
now, or probably ever, existing. 





Cart. THe Hon. Sir R. C. SPENcER. 

Nov. 4. On board his Majesty’s ship 
Madagascar, aged 39, the Hon. Sir Ru- 
bert Cavendish Spencer, K.C.H. Captain 
of that ship, Surveyor-general of the 
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Ordnance, and an extra Groom of his 
Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

He was born Oct, 24, 1791, the third 
but second surviving son of George-Jobn 
2d and present Earl Spencer, K.G. and 
the Hon. Lavinia Bingham, eldest daugh- 
ter of Charles Ist Lord (and afterwards 
Earl of) Lucan. 

He reeeived his education at Harrow ; 
and commenced his naval career in Aug. 
1804 as Midshipman on board the Tigre, 
80, Capt. Benj. Hallowell, with whom 
he first sailed to the Mediterranean, and 
from thence accompanied Nelson to the 
West Indies, in pursuit of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain. In the spring 
of 1807, Capt. Hallowell was occupied 
in commanding the naval part of the 
expedition sent from Messina, to take 
possession of Alexandria; and Mr. Spen- 
cer was employed in all the boat services 
which took place, and at both the un- 
successful attacks on Rosetta, under the 
immediate orders of Capt. (now Vice- 
Adm.) Fellowes. 

For the next two years the Tigre was 
principally employed in watching the 
port of Toulon; and at the capture 
and destruction of the French convoy 
in the bay of Rosas, Nov. 1, 1809, Mr. 
Spencer was employed in the Tigre’s 
launch, under Lieut, Edward Bower, the 
senior officer, and leader of the starboard 
line of boats. The crew of the launch 
were among the first who, hauling up on 
the inshore side of la Lamproie, pene- 
trated under the boarding nettings,which 
the French bad neglected to lace down, 
doubtless supposing that the fire from 
the beach would have deterred any at- 
tempt to board on that side. 

Mr. Spencer’s commission as Lieu- 
tenant bore date Dec. 13, 1810; he re- 
moved with Rear-Adm. Holloway to the 
Malta 84, and continued to serve in that 
ship until he received an order to take 
charge of the Pelorus brig, in Oct. 1812. 
He was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander Jan. 22, 1813; and appointed 
first to the Kite brig, of 16 guns, and 
soon after to the sloop Espoir, of 18, 
which, joining Sir Edward Pellew’s fleet, 
was selected by that officer to form a 
part of Capt. Usher’s squadron employed 
off the French coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of Marseilles. That little squadron 
was in a state of unceasing activity, few 
days passing in which it was not en- 
gaged with the enemy. One of the most 
remarkable of its services was one sug- 
gested by Capt. Spencer, the destruction 
of the batteries at Cassis, a small seaport 
between Marseilles and Toulon. “ Owing 
to light wind,” says Capt. Ussher, in his 
official letters, ‘the Undaunted could 
not take up tbe anchorage that I in- 
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tended; therefore, to Capt. Coghlan» 
Sir John Sinclair, and the Hon. Capt. 
Spencer, I am entirely indebted for the 
success that attended an enterprize which 
for gallantry has seldom been surpassed.” 
The re-embarkation of the men was con- 
ducted under Capt. Spencer’s orders ; and 
he selected a situation which was parti- 
cularly well-caleulated to resist any at- 
tack from Toulon or Marseilles, had such 
been attempted. 

On the 19th Jan. 1814, Capt. Spencer 
was appointed to the Carron 20-gun cor- 
vette, which ship he continued to com- 
mand after his advancement to post rank, 
June 4, 1814. It was one of the small 
squadron under Capt. the Hon. W. H. 
Percy, at the attack of Fort Bowyer, 
near Mobile, in West Florida, Sept. 15, 
1814; and at the latter end of the same 
year he was very usefully employed in 
the expedition against New Orleans. 
From his knowledge of the French and 
Spanish languages, he was selected by 
Sir Alex. Cochrane to obtain information 
respecting the state of Louisiana, and 
procure guides, pilots, &c. for the ap- 
proaching expedition. He narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner by Gen. 
Jackson’s Cavalry, while in company 
with an officer of the Quartermaster- 
general’s department, looking into the 
fort of Pensacola, into which place the 
enemy’s cavalry entered at the moment 
these officers pushed off from the mole- 
head. 

Although the junior Captain present, 
Capt. Spencer was selected to reconnoitre 
Lae Boigne, in company with Major 
Peddie, for the purpose of discover- 
ing where a landing could be best ef- 
fected. Having obtained considerable 
influence over the emigrated Spaniards 
and Frenchmen settled as fishermen, &c. 
he prevailed on one of them to take 
Major Peddie, himself and coxswain, in 
a canoe up the creek; and this party 
actually penetrated to the suburbs of 
New Orleans, and walked over the very 
ground afterwards taken up by General 
Jackson as the position for his formida- 
ble line of defence. Having discovered 
an eligible spot for the disembarkation, 
he undertook, with Col. Thornton and 
about thirty of the 85th and 95th regi- 
ments, to dislodge a strong picquet of the 
enemy ; a service which they performed 
most efficiently, without a shot being 
fired or an alarm given. From this time 
to the disastrous 8th of January, when 
the army failed in its last attack on the 
American lines, Capt. Spencer was en- 
gaged in all the arduous duties which 
fell to the lot of the officers who re- 
mained on shore. It was shortly after 
that he received a letter from Sir Alex, 
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Cochrane, conveying that officer’s sense 
of his exertions and conduct during the 
whole of the operations connected with 
Louisiana and Florida, and appointing 
him to the command of the Cydnus, a 
fine 38-gun frigate. Peace was soon 
after concluded with the United States, 
and it being desirable to keep our Indian 
allies from further bostilities, Capt.Spen- 
cer was selected by Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm, for the delicate service of settling 
all their claims and dismissing them 
from our service. This was arranged to 
the entire satisfaction of his Majesty’s 
Government, notwithstanding the preju- 
judices and wild habits of the Indians, 
amongst whom Capt. Spencer lived en~ 
camped at Prospect Bluff, far up the 
Apalachicola river, for more than a month. 

Capt. Spencer’s next appointment was 
May 20, 1817, to the Ganymede 26; 
and, whilst commanding that ship in 
the Mediterranean, he executed a mis- 
sion to the Bashaw of Tunis, to remon- 
strate with him on the behavjour of his 
cruizers. 

In 1819, an expedition being intended 
by Spain for the recovery of her South 
American colonies, and it being supposed 
that our extensive and valuable com- 
mercial interests might suffer between 
the contending parties, Sir Thomas M. 
Hardy was nominated to the chief com- 
mand on the coasts of South America, 
and Capt. Spencer was selected by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to command 
a frigate under his orders, He was ac- 
cordingly appointed to the Owen Glen- 
dower, of 42 guns. It was his fortune 
on this service to be frequently obliged 
to act in a diplomatic character. Our 
complicated commercial relations with 
the new States, which we had not then 
recognized, occasioned very intricate 
questions of international Jaw: in all 
these Capt. Spencer’s cultivated mind 
and excellent judgment were of the 
greatest advantage to the important in- 
terests which he represented. To the 
internal government of his ship, and the 
education of the young men. entrusted 
to his care, he also so far devoted his 
attention, that the Owen Glendower was 
instanced as an example of efficient order 
and perfect discipline worthy of general 
imitation. It was in that frigate that 
the useful invention uf Congreve’s Lights 
was first introduced, at Capt. Spencer’s 
own expense, before it had been coun- 
tenanced by the Board of Ordnance. 
That ship was paid off, at Chatham, Sept. 
17, 1822, having previously visited Co- 
penhagen, to which place Capt. Spencer 
was accompanied by his noble father. 
On the 12th April, 1823, Capt. Spencer 
was appointed to the Naiad 46, in which 
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frigate, after a cruize in the Channel, he 
sailed from Spithead, with sealed orders, 
in Sept. following. After remaining at 
Lisbon until the early part of 1824, he 
proceeded to Algiers with the Chameleon 
brig of 10 guns under his orders, to re- 
monstrate against the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the Dey, who had broken 
open the house of a British Consul, and 
committed other barbarous and disgrace- 
ful acts. On his arrival, Capt. Spencer 
found two Spanish vessels in the mole, 
which had just been captured, and their 
crews destined to slavery. With the 
most praiseworthy feeling, he made the 
release of these poor captives a part of 
his demands, agreeably to the Exmouth 
treaty, which renounced the right of the 
Dey to enslave Christian subjects. After 
waiting four days, and finding the Dey 
still obstinate in refusing his just claims, 
Capt. Spencer embarked the Consul- 
general and family on board the Naiad, 
and on the 3ist January, 1824, got un- 
der weigh with his guests, and worked 
out of the bay with the Chameleon in 
company. Whilst the Naiad and her 
consort were beating out, the corvette 
which had captured the Spanish vessels 
was seen running for the mole; and chase 
being given, and several shot fired across 
her bows to bring her to, which was dis- 
regarded, she was reduced to a wreck by 
the Naiad’s fire, and subsequently laid 
on board very gallantly by the Chame- 
leon, In a few minutes she was in pos- 
session of the brig’s crew, aud proved to 
be the Tripoli, of 18 guns and 100 men, 
of whom 7 were killed and 12 wounded ; 
the British sustained no loss. Finding 
that this vessel was in a leaky state, and 
so much disabled by the fire she had 
sustained as to make her quite unsea- 
worthy, Capt. Spencer abandoned her 
after taking out the Algerine Comman- 
der and 17 Spaniards, the latter of whom 
were thus happily rescued from slavery. 

Capt. Spencer then proceeded to Malta, 
for the purpose of communicating his 
proceeding to Sir Harry Neale, then 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterra- 
nean, with whom he returned two days 
afterwards to Algiers. The Dey still con- 
tinued obstinate in bis refusal,and a block- 
ade was established ; during the whole pe- 
riod of which the Naiad was employed on 
that coast. On the 24th May, 1824, he 
reported to the commander-in-chief a 
very gallant exploit—the complete de- 
struction, under the walls of Bona, of an 
Algerine brig of war, by the boats of the 
Naaid, under the command of his first 
Lieut. Mr. Quin. At length every pre- 
paration was made for bombarding the 
town, when the Dey communicated to 
Capt. Spencer, who had been sent on 
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shore, his readiness to come to terms. 
As it appeared likely the negociations 
and final arrangements would occupy 
some days, the commander-in-chief then 
dispersed his squadron, and left Capt. 
Spencer to conclude the treaty with the 
Dey, which he performed to the perfect 
satisfaction of Government. The last 
year of the Naiad’s service was passed 
on the shores of Greece and the Archi- 
pelago. employed in the protection of 
our co nmerce, and occasionally in poli- 
tical negociation. She was paid off at 
Portsmouth, in the autumn of 1826, The 
high state of perfection to which the 
gunnery was carried, and the admirable 
system of discipline established on-board 
that frigate, during the period of Capt. 
Spencer’s command, is said “ never to 
have been exceeded.” 

In August 1827 Capt. Spencer was ap- 
pointed Private Secretary tu his Royal 
Highness the Lord High Admiral, and 
in that situation he assisted in effecting 
many useful reforms in the Naval depart- 
ment. He was a great advocate for that 
system of inspection which at the time 
gave much satisfaction to the service, but 
which has since been discontinued. To 
his pen is attributed the ingenious cate- 
chism, which gained the name of the 
Ninety-nine Questions, and which, 
though not acted on (it is believed on 
account of the Lord High Admiral’s re- 
signation), became known to the ser- 
vice, and was productive of many advan- 
tageous results. 

If by some it has been thought that, 
whilst in this arduous situation, Sir Ro- 
bert Spencer drew the strings of autho- 
rity too tight, it must be recollected that 
to such an accusation all public officers 
are liable; and, where so much real 
worth is acknowledged, a little occa- 
sional bluntness and shortness of man- 
ner, unfortunately incident to the pro- 
fession of a seaman and the habits of 
command, may surely be excused. 

During the illness of Sir William 
Hoste, Captain Spencer took the com- 
mand of the Royal Sovereign yacht, 
when his Royal Highness made his se- 
cond visitation to the Dockyards in 
1828. Exemplary in all his conduct, be 
thought it right to read to the ship’s 
company the service of the church; 
and his Royal Highness remarked, that 
he had never heard it performed with 
more impressive eloquence than on that 
occasion. 

Capt. Spencer continued to fill his im- 
portant office until the Royal Duke’s re- 
tirement, in 1828. His Royal Highness, 
as a mark of his approval and esteem, 
had appointed him, on the 24th of Aug. 
one of the Grooms of his Bedchamber ; 
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in October of the same year he was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

On the resignation of his Royal High- 
ness, employment again became imme- 
diately the object of this zealous and 
indefatigable officer; and in Sept. 1828 
he was appointed to the Madagascar, a 
frigate of 46 guns, on the Mediterranean 
station. On his brother, Lord Althorp, 
becoming a member of the present Ad- 
ministration, Sir Robert Spencer was 
selected to represent the Navy at the 
Ordnance Board, as Surveyor-general 
of that department ; and his ship was 
ordered home. He was not destined, 
however, to revisit his native country, 
an inflammation of the bowels having 
seized him at Alexandria, and in two 
days terminated his valuable life. 





ARCHDEACON ParRKINSON, F.R.S. 


Nov. 13. At the rectory, Kegworth, 
Leicestershire, in the 86th year of his 
age, the Venerable Thomas Parkinson, 
D.D. F.R.S. Archdeacon of Leicester, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester, a 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Rector of 
Kegworth. 

Dr, Parkinson was born at Kirkham 
in the Fylde, in Lancashire, on the 14th 
June 1745. His father being engaged 
in pursuits which called him much from 
home, Dr. P. was brought up chiefly 
under the guidance of his mother, who 
was a most affectionate parent, zealously 
solicitous for the best interests of ber 
family, continually watching over them, 
and who ensured and enjoyed, as the 
reward of her amiable exertions, the 
gratitude and love of herchildren. Dr. 
P. was sent at an early age to the Free 
Grammar School in Kirkham, where he 
received the rudiments of a classical 
education. When there he was always 
considered a youth of promising talent 
and great application. Contrary to the 
wishes of his father, he formed an early 


desire to obtain an university education, 


and the opposition which he experienced 
no doubt delayed his removal to college 
beyond the usual period at which young 
men were then accustomed to enter the 
university. The difficulties, however, 
which he had to encounter in the above 
respect were at last obviated, and at the 
age of 19 years he was entered as a Pen- 
sioner at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Parkinson had trials of no ordi- 
nary nature to undergo when at college; 
the same spirit which opposed his en- 
trance at the university in the first in- 
stance, induced his father to refuse him 
all pecuniary assistance when there. An 
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octogenarian friend of the subject of our 
memoir has recently expressed his be- 
lief, that, beyond common necessaries, 
Mr. P. never occasioned his father to 
expend more than 20/. in the whole 
course of his life. He left the school at 
Kirkham for college with an exhibition 
of 341. per annum. 

It was the denial of all pecuniary as- 
sistance on the part of bis father which 
probably compelled Mr. P. after en- 
gaging closely in the routine of college 
studies, to spend much time in abstruse 
calculations, and seldom allow himself 
more than five or six hours for repose. 
On the recommendation of a college 
friend, Mr. Parkinson was employed by 
the Board of Longitude in the calcula- 
tion of tables of the series of parallax 
and refraction. He was assisted in this 
labour by Mr. Lyons, the author of a 
Treatise on Fluxions. By their united 
efforts (the greater portion of the fa- 
tigue, however, devolving upon young 
Parkinson,) the volume, a tolerably 
thick quarto, closely printed, was eom- 
pleted in two years. At this period it 
was highly creditable to the subject of 
our memoir, that, although suffering 
under grievous disadvantages, he annu- 
ally remitted a sum for distribution 
amongst the poor of his native town, and 
educated his brother Robert at Emanuel 
College. In the outset of life Mr. P.’s 
worldly disappointments were great, and 
his prospects gloomy. Independently 
of receiving no aid from his father in his 
college pursuits, he had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing a property which he had 
been always taught to expect would 
have been bis own bestowed elsewhere. 
What would have operated as a severe 
affliction upon some, had not that effect 
upon him ; he regarded the privation as 
a mercy, and has been frequently heard 
to remark, that, had affluence smiled 
upon his early career, indolence would 
probably have claimed him for her own. 

The time spent in the calculations 
above referred to, must have materially 
impeded his private studies, preparatory 
to taking his Bachelor’s degree; he, 
however, gained the first. mathematieal 
honour of his year, and that against a 
competitor of great reputation in his 
day as a mathematician. Mr. P. took 
his degree of B. A. in January in 1769, 
having commenced his residence in col- 
lege in October 1765. 

On the 25th May 1769 he was ordained 
Deacon by Dr. Terrick, then Bishop of 
London, at Fulham; and on the 4th 
Feb, 1771, Priest, by Dr. Law, then 
Bishop of Carlisle, at Cambridge. He 
officiated as Moderator in tie examina- 
tion of the young men for their degrees in 


the year 1774, when the late Dr. Milner 
(Dean of Carlisle and Master of Queen’s) 
was Senior Wrangler. The other Mo- 
derator of the year was. Mr. Kipling, 
afterwards D.D. aud Dean of Peterbo- 
rough. On the 29th June 1775 he was 
presented by the Dean and Chapter of 
Ely to the vicarage of Meldreth, in the 
county of Cambridge. He served the 
office of Proctor of the University in 
1786-7. He succeeded Dr. Law (late 
Bishop of Elphin, and brother of the 
late Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough) 
as one of the Tutors of Christ’s College, 
and became Senior Tutor of that esta- 
blishment on the retirement of Dr, 
Shepherd. In 1789 he published a 
large quarto volume on Mechanics and 
Hydrostaties, a branch of practical ma- 
thematics upon which he had thought 
deeply. This volume has been frequently 
and most extensively used as a work of 
reference, 

When he resigned the vicarage of Mel- 
dreth we are not aware; but in the year 
1790 he was instituted by Bishop Prety- 
man to the rectory ef Kegworth, Lei- 
cestershire, upon the presentation of the 
Master, Fellows, and Scholars of Christ’s 
College. 

On the 16th April 1794 he was col- 
lated by his contemporary at College, 
Bishop Pretyman, to the Archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon. In 1795 he took his 
Doctor’s degree. For the Prebend of 
Chiswick, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, he 
was indebted, in 1798, to the late learned 
and respected Bishop Porteus; and on 
the 12th Oct. 1804, Bishop Majendie 
conferred upon bim the Chancellorship 
of the Diocese of Chester. The selection 


of Dr. P. for these varied preferments, - 


by three contemporary prelates of the 
Established Church, was no small tri- 
bute to the excellence of his character 
and the extent of his acquirements. 

In 1812 Dr. Parkinson resigned the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, and was 
collated to that of Leicester by Bishop 
Tomline (formerly Pretyman).. Dr, 
Middleton (afterwards the memorable 
Bishop of Caleutta) succeeded Dr, P. as 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 

On Dr. P.’s assumption of office as 
Archdeacon of Leicester, he, at the de- 
sire of the Diocesan, convened a public 
meeting to take into consideration the 
best means of educating the children 
of the poor, aceording to the plan of 
national education adopted in the me- 
tropolis. A meeting of the gentry and 
clergy was accordingly held in the castle 
of Leicester, on Thursday the 4th June 
1812, when the subject was introduced 
by the Archdeacon in a very elegant 
and animated address. The result was 
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the establishment of an extensive school 
in Leicester, upon the Madras system, 
and which, according to the last printed 
report of the secretary and committee 
under whose direction it is managed, 
contained 284 boys and 102 girls, and 
had educated, from its commencement 
in 1818, no less than 3,480 children. 

In November 1812 a requisition, most 
respectably signed, was sent to the Arch- 
deacon, soliciting him to convene a 
meeting of the clergy of his Archdea- 
conry, to take into consideration and to 
form a petition to Parliament against 
the Roman Catholic Claims. The Arch- 
deacon complied with the requisition, 
and a meeting was held, at which, after 
considerable discusion, a petition drawn 
up by Dr. P. was adopted, and after- 
wards presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament. The Roman Catholic Question 
was one upon which the Archdeacon had 
thought mueh, and as’ to which he felt 
deeply interested. Firmly believing that 
no change had taken place in the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that the same aversion to Pro- 
testantism, the same arrogation of ex- 
elusive faith.and salvation, and the 
same desolating system of intolerance 
were still upheld at her altars, which 
had in former times excited the just 
dread, and produced the protecting 
laws of our Protestant forefathers, he 
scrupled not to stand forward in oppo- 
sition to any repeal of statutes, the 
maintenance of which he conscien- 
tiously believed to be essential to the 
very existence of the country as a Pro- 
testant state. The idea of conciliating 
the great body of the Roman Catholics 
by concessions he treated as utterly chi- 
merical; he had narrowly watched the 
effeets produced by former concessions, 
and had found that, instead of giving 
satisfaction, and leading to ultimate 
peace, they had only produced fresh de- 
mands, to be repeated till nothing was 
left to be conceded. The chief ground, 
however, of Dr. P.’s opposition to the 
grant of the Roman Catholic Claims, 
was a dread of exciting the anger of the 
Deity, and the consequent outpourings 
of wratbful judgments upon the country 
for relinquishing what he conceived 
had been, under Divine Providence, the 
only means of enabling Britain so long 
to protect and cherish the Protestant 
faith. With respect to the Roman Ca- 
tholics as fellow-men and fellow-subjects, 
the right hand of friendship was never 
withholden by Dr. P. It was not against 
them, but against their principles and 
their priesthood that he warred, 

In August 1813 Archdeacon Parkin- 
son presided at a meeting held at Leices- 
ter, when a Society was formed for the 
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County of Leicester, in aid of the London 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. He also took an active part in 
the establishment of Savings Banks 


_ within bis jurisdiction. He interested 


himself very warmly in the erection of 
an episcopal chapel on the newly in- 
closed forest of Charnwood, and on 
Sunday the 18th June 1815 (the very 
day, and at the very hour, the battle of 
Waterloo was raging in full fury) a very 
commodious chapel* was consecrated by 
Bishop Tomline, for the use of the inha- 
bitants of the immediate district. A ser- 
mon was preached on the occasion by Mr, 
(now Dr.) Bayley, then Sub-dean of Lin- 
coln, now Archdeacon of Stow and Pre- 
pendary of Westminster. In 1818 a 
District Board was formed for the Arch- 
deaconry of Leicester, at the request of 
his Majesty’s Commisioners for Buildin 
New Churches. The Archdeacon vas 
appointed @hairman of the Board, and 
through its agency an elegant Gothic 
church, capable of containing 2000 per- 
sons, was erected in the parish of St. 
Margaret, Leicester. Dr. Parkinson 
never omitted attendance at the Board 
when his health permitted, was a liberal 
subscriber to the fund for purchasing 
and fencing the site of the church, and, 
during the entire progress of the under- 
taking, evinced the liveliest anxiety for 
the completion of the object in view. 

During Dr. P.’s incumbency of the 
Archdeaconry of Leicester, several other 
Petitions were presented to Parliament 
from the clergy of Leicestershire, against 
the concession of the Roman Catholic 
Claims. Some of these were warmly at- 
tacked in the House of Commons by 
Sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. Barham, and 
others. On one occasion, Mr. Legh 
Keck, M. P. for Leicestershire, spoke at 
consdierable length, and with great 
spirit, in defence of the course pursued 
by his clerical constituents. It was in 
1825 that the Archdeacon once more 
furnished a petition, which, with some 
alterations, was adopted and presented. 
This petition was rather singular in 
point of form. Qne of the reasons it 
assigned why the claims should not be 
granted, had reference to the Archdea- 
con’s dread of the dispensations of Divine 
Providence. This part of the petition 
was commented upon with great severity 
by Lord King in the House of Peers. 
The Archdeacon was gratified at the 
notice bestowed on the passage, and 
frequently declared that, unless a similar 
view of the subject was introduced into 
a petition, having reference to the Ro- 
man Catholic Question, and emanating 

* See an engraving of the Chapel in 
our Vol. LXXXvV, part i, p, 209, 
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from a body of Protestant clergy, he 
should feel no pleasure in affixing his 
signature. 

Subsequently to 1825 the infirmities 
of age pressed so heavily upon Dr. P. 
that his journies never exceeded a few 
miles from home. His intellects were, 
however, unimpaired, and he was remark- 
ably punctual in replying to any com- 
munications which were addressed to 
him. The loss of some early associates 
deeply affected him, and he was not 
an inattentive observer of what was 
passing in the world around him. Oc- 
currences which took place there 
seriously agitated him, and while as 
a loyal subject, he Lowed with the ut- 
most submission to the decisions arrived 
at by the Legislature on some vitally im- 
portant questions, he deeply lamented 
the fatal errors into which he conceived 
that Legislature had fallen, and trembled 
for the consequences. He had been 
visibly declining for about a year pre- 
vious to bis death. The natural vigour 
of his constitution, however, enabled him 
sometimes to rally in such a manner as 
to excite hopes in the breasts of his friends 
that he might be spared to them for 
some time longer. These hopes were 
completely dissipated for a month or six 
weeks previous to bis death ; his appetite 
had failed him, his rest had become dis- 
turbed, and it was clear that, without 
some material change for the better, he 
could not long sustain the unequal com- 
bat. The trying scene was now rapidly 
approaching, and for the Jast week or ten 
days of his life he took scarcely any 
nourishment. He waited in patience 
the close of his mortal career, and his 
*‘end,” like his “life,” was marked by 
** peace.” He merely ceased to breathe 
when the body and spirit parted—not 
even a sigh escaped him at the awful 
moment! 

He was interred in the chancel of 
Kegworth church, on Saturday the 20th 
November, amidst the deep regrets of 
a numerous circle of friends, and the 
heartfelt sympathies of the village poor, 
who attended in great numbers on the 
melancholy occasion. 

The character of Dr. Parkinson may 
be comprised in a few words. His dis- 
position was mild, obliging, patient, 
humble, and serious; his habits were 
temperate; benevolence was a leading 
feature in his composition, and had 
manifested itself in beautiful operation 
through every stage of his life. His 
perception of what was agreeable and 
what painful to others, was remarkably 
acute, and (when duty did not inter- 
fere) he was extremely cautious of 
wounding the feelings of those with 
whom he had to hold intercourse, Truly 
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might it be said, that he participated in 
the joys and entered into the griefs of 
all around him. The attachment of his 
pupils to him was strong and perma- 
nent, and evinced itself in various in- 
stances. Indeed it was impossible to 
know him thoroughly and not feel 
the liveliest regard for him. The ho- 
nours which he bad gained at college, 
and the rewards which resulted from his 
literary career, enabled and induced 
him to extend his sphere of usefulness to 
his relatives, and to redouble his exer- 
tions on behalf of the friends above 
whom success had far placed him; he 
had not so “ drunk of the world’’ as to 
be intoxicated with the alluring potion. 
The contributions of the Archdeacon to 
charitable institutions were very large 
and numerous, and splendid were his 
acts of private beneficence. Although in 
the receipt of a large income, and living 
at a moderate expense in comparison 
with it, the small property he has left 
behind him speaks volumes as to the 
extent of his liberality. There was, un- 
doubtedly, a great want of discrimina- 
tion with respect to the objects to which 
his bounty was bestowed. Distress, in 
whatever shape it presented itself, was 
almost certain of being relieved by him. 
The conviction that a fellow-creature 
was undone, or in want, was a sufficient 
passport to his heart .— 


‘¢ Here did soft charity repair, 
To break the bonds of grief, 
To smovth the flinty couch of care, 
And bring to helpless man relief!” 


To his servants he was a considerate 
and indulgent master, an adviser and 
benefactor in seasons of difficulty, and a 
protector when any attempts at either 
imposition or oppression were made 
upon them. 

Dr. P. was about the middle stature ; 
his countenance bland and ingenuous; 
his eye keen and piercing, and strongly 
demonstrative of the active and fertile 
mind which reigned within. On a first 
interview something bordering on auste- 
rity might have occurred to a party, as 
existing in the Doctor’s composition ; 
but this almost instantly disappeared, 
and his natural suavity of demeanour 
evinced itself. His disposition to think 
well of others sometimes produced a want 
of firmness when decision was desirable, 
and punishment highly necessary. This 
failing, however, principally betrayed 
itself in cases attended with either pal- 
liative or highly afflictive circumstances, 
which called into exercise the amiable 
qualities we have been feebly attempt- 
ing to delineate. 

The publications of the Archdeacon 
were not numerous. In addition to those 
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I have mentioned, he printed ‘* The 
Duties and Qualifications of the Chris- 
tian Minister,” a sermon preached in 
Chester Cathedral on the 20th Sept. 
1801; ** What is Truth?” a sermon 
preached in the same cathedral, on occa- 
sion of a General Ordination, 29th Sept. 
1816; ‘*A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Leicester, 
A.D. 1822."” We believe there were seve- 
ral other occasignal Charges and Ser- 
mons published by Dr. Parkinson, but we 
have neither the titles of them, nor any 
means of ascertaining their dates. 
Ss. H. 





Tuomas SHERWOOD, Eso. M. D. 


Feb. 28, 1830. At Snow Hall, near 
Darlington, in his 60th year, Thomas 
Sherwood, Esq. M. D. 

For thirty years Dr. Sherwood engaged 
himself in the active duties of his pro- 
fession with zeal and ability rarely sur- 
passed even at this day, when liberal 
feeling, enlarged understanding, and 
cultivated taste form so general and so 
prominent features in the character of 
an English medical practitioner, Not 
content with the ordinary routine of 
professional education, he had, during 
the early years of his active life, applied 
himself with ardour to the study of Cul- 
len, Gregory, and other eminent authors, 
until his theory and his practice thus com- 
bining and Jending mutual aid to each 
other, he gradually acquired that confi- 
dence in himself which was ever after so 
fine a trait in his character, and by 
which he was enabled instinctively, as it 
were, to recognize latent disease, and to 
administer promptly either to its preven- 
tion or its cure. In cases of fracture of the 
scull, or other accidental or natural de- 
rangement of the head be was eminently 
successful. One of these, in particular, ce- 
serves to be recorded. During his resi- 
dence at Bishop’s Auckland, a boy fell 
from a high wall, and beat upon his bead. 
DrSherwood,thoughaltogether in despair 
of saving him, trepanned the boy, pro- 
longed his life to this day, and was con- 
sulted on the extraordinary operation he 
had performed by almost every eminent 
practitioner in the kingdom. 

His classical education had been from 
circumstances limited, but he gave sig- 
nal proof, when in the society of those 
who had approached nearer to the ‘ in- 
tegrus fontes ”’ than himself, that he had 
afterwards traced them to their source, 
had tasted, and bad drunk deeply too, 
of the thousand delightful rills which 
fall into the grand stream of Poetry. 
Amid his other active employments, he 
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stole many an hour which he conse- 
crated to the history, the poetry, the 
biography of his own country.* Thence 
he informed his understanding and cul- 
tivated his taste: thence, too, he drew 
those stores which, ever beaming as they 
did within the breast of their possessor, 
shed too their benign and delightful in- 
fluence on his companions and his friends. 
Who ever heard him give, with that dis- 
tinct and manly intonation, that energe- 
tical expression, so peculiar to himself, 
Gray’s Ode to Adversity, or Johnson’s 
critique on Milton's plan of initiating 
his pupils into Latin, without being 
awakened to the most lively sense of the 
stern simplicity of the one, or the com- 
prehensive and grasping vigour of the 
other? 

But troubles came thick and throng 
upon him. The first shaft was aimed at 
him by the perfidiousness of friends : 
the next by a higher and more awful 
Power. His daughter and his favourite 
son were taken from him within a few 
weeks of each other. 

His eldest daughter died on the 25th 
of October, 1829, aged 22. Elizabeth 
Sarah Sherwood was kind and affectionate 
upon the truest principle of filial duty, 
and those who witnessed her many and 
painful days upon her death-bed, can 
well answer for those intense feelings of 
unfeigned religion, which awed and at 
the same time cheered her sinking mind. 

The history of Ralph Sherwood, who 
died a few weeks after his sister, is soon 
told. He was destined for the medical 
profession, and with this view he studied 
for awhile in London, and was after- 
wards removed to Edinburgh, where his 
quickness and talent, his great attention 
to anatomical and surgical pursuits, and 
the accuracy of his pencil and pen in 
sketching off-hand, in the hospitals to 
which he had access, those various mor- 
bid or other appearances produced by 
nature or the hand of the operator, soon 
gained for him the notice and approba- 
tion of men whose veriest word was 
praise. During his abode in Edinburgh, 
Mr. Sherwood became possessed of five 
very amusing letters written by Mr. Rit- 
son to Mr, Laing, which, with a portrait 
of their eccentric author etched by him- 
self, he communicated to Mr. Nichols, 
who inserted them in the third volume of 
* Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth 
Century,” p. 775, &e. But here begins 





* See Surtees’s “* History of Durham,” 
vol. I, p. 10. Introduction; and judge of 
the man “ without the early and valued 
assistance of whom that work would 
never have been undertaken.”’ 
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the sad tale; that, under a mistaken 
idea of the high theatrical powers, which 
men into whose company it was his mis- 
fortune to fall (Mr. Kean among the 
number) persuaded him that he pos- 
sessed, and in connection with the fact 
that his expensive habits had made him 
afraid of meeting his justly-irritated fa- 
ther, he at once quitted the profession in 
which he was so well qualified to excel, 
and betook himself to the stage. He 
had, however, the grace to drop his pa- 
ternal sirname—but the name of RALPH 
SHERWIN will not secon be forgotten, not 
only in most of the provincial theatres, 
but even at Drury-lane, where, in Dandie 
Dinmont, aud similar characters, which 
require a man well read in provincial 
phraseology, he most particularly ex- 
celled. To follow this misguided youth 
through the various chances and changes 
of his subsequent bistory is unnecessary, 
if even it were possible.* It may suffice 
to state, in general, that for many a 
year he dank deep of that bitter cup 
Which is prepared for those who have 
exchanged their home, under such cir- 
cumstances, for so degraded an occupa- 
tion. He was at length, however, freely 
forgiven by his offended father, and with- 
out one single murmur of displeasure 
was welcomed to his home; but, after 
a very short time, without any apparent 
reason, he abruptly quitted his father’s 
house, attached himself to the stage 
once more, slept in a damp bed in Cam- 
bridge, early in the year 1830, and came 
home to die. The full and free condo- 
nation of what was past, and the plea- 
surable intercourse and conversation be- 
tween father and son, as far as the grief 
of the former fur the death of his daugh- 
ter, and the deeply-rooted disease of the 
latter, would permit, will not be soon 
forgotten by those who witnessed them 
both. 

Amid the gloom which, from all sides, 
lowered around him, the father recogniz- 
ed not the Arm which, in chastening, was 
correcting and purifying his heart: he 
would talk incoherently of his lost daugh- 
ter from morning till night, and he would 
sit gazing, with a vacant, glassy eye, 
upon a picture of his son in one of his 
characters. He was forlorn and blighted 
—reason reeled on her seat —she re- 
ceived not from him that ‘* sweet obli- 
vious antidote” so often administered 
to others—the conflict was over, and he 
hurried into eternity. . His body was 
found in the Tees, at the distance of a 
field from his house, and was afterwards 





* A brief account of Sherwin’s thea- 
trical career has already appeared in our 
Number for October last, p. 376. Eprr. 


buried with his father and mother and 
children in Staindrop churchyard. 





JouN PRESTON, GENT. 


Oct. 80. Aged 85, John Preston, of 
Drayton in Hales, co. Salop, Gent. 

He was descended from an ancient 
family resident at Hough, in the parish 
of Wibunbury, co, Chester, where his 
ancestor, John Preston, was living in the 
reign of Elizabeth; he inherited an 
estate at that place, which he held for 
his life, and which has now devolved on 
John Preston, of Burslem, the only son 
of his first cousin. The deceased was 
the only child of Lawrence Preston, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, by Mary his wife, 
eldest dau. and coheir of Thomas Grin- 
sell, of Drayton in Hales, Gentleman, 
by Elizabeth (Walford) his wife. The 
family of Grinsell is of greater antiquity 
at Drayton than any other of that town; 
it has been traced as resident there in 
the reign of Henry VIII. but was pro- 
bably there much earlier, and was about 
a century ago so numerous, that their 
christian names were insufficient to de- 
signate them without having recourse 
to other appellations. They are now 
reduced to one family, which still conti- 
nues to live there with the accustomed 
respectability of its ancestors. From 
this his maternal family, Mr. Preston 
enjoyed some valuable freehold pro- 
perty. He was educated at the free 
grammar school at Drayton, and, ex- 
cepting the short intermission of his 
abode with his uncle Richard Gore, of 
Rochdale, merchant, had resided there 
from infancy. His charities were con- 
siderable, and will be long held in re- 
membrance. He was also the firm and 
determined advocate to rescue from 
oblivion and embezzlement the nume- 
rous bequests left by former benefactors, 
and to see them appropriated agreeably 
to the intention of the respective donors. 
He was a strenuous supporter of the 
national school from the period of its 
first institution in 1788, and in his will 
has bequeathed to its funds 10/. per ann. 
arising out of 500/.3 per cent. Consols. 
He has also given 4/. a-year to the use 
of the church, and 20s. yearly to the 
two churchwardens, the parish clerk, 
and the person who receives these divi- 
dends, for their trouble. He was a per- 
son of extensive information on general 
subjects ; but when any thing connected 
with the locality of his residence came 
in question, there were none who could 
compete with him for correctness and ex- 
tent. His anecdotes had been treasured 
up by an excellent and retentive me- 
mory. : 


W. H. 
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Rev. B. L. Epwarps. 


Jan. 2. At Northampton, aged 66, the 
Rev. Benjamin Lloyd Edwards. 

He was upwards of 45 years Minister 
of the Independent Congregation assem- 
bling at King’s Head Lane Chapel in 
that town; and during that lengthened 
period proved himself the ardent and 
uncompromising friend of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. His professional services 
were characterised by the lucid arrange- 
ment of his subjects, the perspicuity of 
his style, and the fervid earnestness of 
his manner; but whilst enforcing his 
own views of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, he was never betrayed into 
the slightest violation of candour or 
liberality ; and the benevolence of his 
disposition prompted him to the habi- 
tual exercise of charity towards the 
temporal wants, as well as towards the 
religious opinions of all within the circle 
of his connexion. But the most distin- 
guishing trait of his character was his 
unbending, inflexible integrity. Regard- 
less of the frowns of his opponents, and 
uninfluenced by, though not insensible 
to, the smiles and approbation of his 
friends, he had only to ascertain the line 
of his duty, and no selfish or personal 
considerations could induce him to 
swerve from it. 


—@— 
DEATHS. 


Beps.—Dec. 22. At Ampthill, aged 92, 
Margaret, widow of Rev. Robert Hagar, 
Vicar of Haynes, Beds. and dau. of late 
Granado Pigott, esq. of Pigotts Abingdon, 
co. Cambridge. 

Berxs.—Jan. 7. Aged 53, John Sher- 
wood, esq. of Reading. 

Jan. 11. At Reading, aged 73, Lt.-Col. 
Balcomb, late of 1st dragoon guards. 

Bucks.—Jan. 6. At Great Marlow, 
Francis, youngest son of W. Hickman, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Fingest, aged 83, Mrs. Ca- 
therine Lowndes, sister of the late Wm. 
Lowndes Stone, esq. of Brightwell. 

Campripce.— Dec. 9. At Chesterton, 
near Cambridge, advanced in age, Miss Eli- 
zabeth Benson, one of the ladies of the 
Manor. 

Jan.7. At Swaffham Priors, Anna Ma- 
ria, infant dau. of Rev. Dr. Jermyn. 

Jan. 12. Aged 21, John James Ibbot- 
son, esq. student of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

CumBERLAND.—Dec. 31. At Whiteha- 
ven, J. Bree, esq. brother of Martin Stapyl- 
ton, esq. of Myton, Yorkshire. 

Devonsuire.— Aged 38, John Clark 
Langmead, of Derriford, esq. Justice of the 
Peace for the County, and Captain in North 
Devon Militia. 

At Paignton, Lieut. Yard Eastley, R.N. 


At Stonehouse, aged 67, Lt.-Col. John 
Macdonald, late of 64th foot. 

Jan. 5. At Coombe Royal, aged 57, J. 
Luscombe Luscomhe, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Modbury, aged 17, Anna, 
youngest dau. of Rev. W. Stackhouse, of 
Trehane, Cornwall. 

Dorset. — Dec. 31. At Weymouth, 
aged 34, Fanny, second dau. of Wm. Hol- 
lond, esq. of Highnam Court, Glouc. 

Jan. 1. At Shaftesbury, aged 74, Lydia, 
relict of John Rogers, esq., faithful and ex- 
emplary in the discharge of her duties as a 
Christian and parent, leaving an only daugh- 
ter. 
At Weymouth, Julia Anna, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Browne. 

Jan. 6. Aged 17, Emma, second dau. of 
H. W. Johns, esq. of Blandford. 

DuruamM.—Dec. 26. At Stockton-on- 
Trees, aged 68, Richard Jackson, esq. Al- 
derman of that Corporation. 

Lately. At Bishop Auckland, aged 74, 
Mrs. Easterby, late of Skinning Grove, near 
Whitby. 

Essex.—Jan. 1. At Bowes, Chipping- 
Ongar, aged 55, James Barlow, esq. 

Gtoucest.—Lately. Inher 90th year, 
Elizabeth, widow of Rev. Aug. Tho. Hups- 
man, Rector of Beverstone, and Vicar of 
Berkeley. 

At Pauntley, Aune-Frances, wife of Rev. 
Thos. Commeline. 

At Hampton upon Severn, Anne, widow 
of Rev. Richard Lockey, of Stenchcombe. 

Jan. 1. Aged 74, Edmund Wick Viner, 
esq. of Wick-street House, Painswick. 

At the house of her daughter Mrs. Mere- 
dith, Bristol, aged 97, Mary, widow of Mr. 
Richard Callex, and aunt to Charles Pyer 
Callen, esq. of Great Merickston, Pemb. 

Jan. 3. AtClifton, Miss Guest, dau. of 
late Thos. Guest, esq. of Dowlais Iron- 
works. 

Jan. 4. At Clifton, aged 90, Lt.-Gen. 
Richard Bright, late of the Royal Marines, 
and many years Commandant of the Ply- 
mouth Division. He was appointed Capt. 
1775, Lt.-Col. 1794, Col. 1798, Major-Gen. 
1805, and Lt.-Gen. 1811. 

Jan. 12. At Blakeney, Mary Ann, wife 
of James Jones, esq. of Camberwell. 

Hants. — Dec. 26. At Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, Mary, relict of Henry Singleton, 
esq. 

Dec. 28. At Lymington, aged 76, Han- 
nah, relict of Samuel Harrison, esq. late 
banker, of Southampton, where her remains 
were interred in the catacombs of All Saints’ 
church, 

Lately. At Southampton, in the residence 
of her son-in-law Joseph Chamberlayne Wil- 
kinson Acherley, esq. the relict of Rev. Guy 
Fairfax, rector of Newton Kyme, York, and 
of Babworth, Notts. 

At Cowes, Charlotte, wife of Rev. J. B. 
Atkinson, and dau. of S, Dowell, esq. Bath. 








the sad tale; that, under a mistaken 
idea of the high theatrical powers, which 
fen into whose company it was his mis- 
forture to fall (Mr. Kean among the 
trutber) persuaded him that he pos- 
sessed, and in connection with the fact 
that his expensive habits had made him 
afraid of meeting his justly-irritated fa- 
ther, he at once quitted the profession in 
which he was so well qualified to excel, 
and betook himself to the stage. He 
had, however, the grace to drop his pa- 
ternal sirname—but the name of RALPH 
SHERWIN will not'soon ‘be forgotten, not 
only in most of the provincial theatres, 
but even at Drory-lane, where, in Dandie 
Dinmoni, and similar characters, which 
require a man well read in provincial 
phraseology, he most particularly ex- 
celled. To follow this ‘misguided youth 
through 'the various chances and changes 
of ‘his ‘subsequent bistery is unnecessary, 
if even it were possible.* It may suffice 
to State, in general, that for many a 
year he dank ‘deep of that ‘bitter cup 
which is prepared for those who have 
exchanged ‘their home, under such eir- 
cumstances, for so degraded an oecupa- 
tion. He was at length, however, freely 
forgiven by bis offended father, and with- 
out one single ‘murmur of displeasure 
‘was welcomed to ‘his home; but, after 
a very ‘short time, without any apparent 
reason, he abruptly quitted ‘his father’s 
house, attached himself 'to ‘the ‘stage 
‘onte more, slept in a damp bed in'Cam- 
bridge, early ‘in the year 1630, and came 
hhome'to die. The full and ‘free condo- 
nation df what was ‘past, and ‘the plea- 
surable intercourse and conversation be- 
‘tween father and son, as far as'the grief 
of ‘the former fur the death of his daugh- 
ter, andl the deeply-rooted disease of ‘the 
Jatter, would permit, will not 'be soon 
forgotten by those who witnessed them 
both. 

Amid the gloom which, from all sides, 
‘lowered around him, the father recogniz- 
‘ed not the Arm which, in chastening, was 
correcting and purifying his ‘heart: he 
would talk incolierently of his lost daugh- 
ter from morning till night, and he would 
Bit gazing, ‘with a ‘vacant, ‘glassy eye, 
upon a picture of his son in one of bis 
characters. He was forlorn and blighted 
— treason reeled on her ‘sedt-—she re+ 
ceived'not'from him that ‘sweet obli- 
vious antidote” so often administered 
to othets—the-conflict was over, and‘he 
hurried into eternity. ‘His ‘body -was 
found in the Tees, dt the ‘distance of a 
fiell from ‘his ‘house, ‘and was afterwards 
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* A brief account of Sherwin’s thea- 
trical career has already appeared in our 
‘Number for October last, p. 376. Epit. 
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buried with his father and mother and 
children in Staindrop churchyard. 
Joun Preston, GENT. 

Oct. 80. Aged 85, Johu Preston, of 
Drayton in Hales, co. Salop, Gent. 

He was descended from an ancient 
family resident at Hough, in the parish 
of Wibunbury, co, Chester, where his 
ancestor, John Preston, was living in the 
reign of Elizabeth; the inherited an 
estate at that place, which he held for 
his life, and which bas now devolved on 
John Preston, of Burslem, the only son 
of his first cousin. The deceased was 
the only child of Lawrence Preston, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, by Maryhis wife, 
eldest dau. and coheir of Thomas Grin- 
sell, of Drayton in Hales, Gentleman, 
by Elizabeth (Walford) his wife. The 
family of Grinsell is of greater antiquity 
at Drayton than any other of that town; 
it has been traced as resident there in 
the reign of Henry VIII. but was pro- 
bably there much earlier, and was about 
a century ago so numerous, that their 
christian names were insufficient to de- 
signate them without having recourse 
to other appellations. They are now 
reduced to one family, which still conti- 
hues to live there with the accustomed 
respectability of its ancestors. From 
this his maternal family, Mr. Preston 
enjoyed some valuable freehold pro- 
perty.. He was educated at the free 
grammar school at Drayton, and, ex- 
cepting the short intermission of his 
abode with his uncle Richard Gore, of 
Rochdale, merchant, had resided there 
from infancy. His charities were con- 
siderable, and will be long held in re- 
membrance. He was also the firm and 
determined advocate to rescue from 
oblivion and embezzlement the nume- 
rous bequests left by former benefactors, 
and to see them appropriated agreeably 
to the intention of the respective donors. 
He was a strenuous supporter of the 
national school from the period of its 
first institution in 1788, and in his will 
has ‘bequeathed to its funds 10/. per ann. 
arising out of 500/.3 per cent. Consols. 
He has also given 4/. a-year to the use 
of the church, and 20s. yearly to the 
two churehwardens, the parish clerk, 
and the person who receives these divi- 
dends, for their trouble. He was a per- 
son of extensive information on general 
subjects ; but when any thing connected 
with the locality of his residence came 
in question, there were none who could 
compete with him for.correctness and ex- 
tent. -His anecddtes had been treasured 


up by an excellent and ‘retentive me- 


W. HH. 


mofy. 
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Rev. B. L. Epwarps. 


Jan, 2. At Northampton, aged 66, the 
Rev. Benjamin Lloyd Edwards. 

He was upwards of 45 years Minister 
of the Independent Congregation assem- 
bling at King’s Head Lane Chapel in 
that town; and during that lengthened 
period proved himself the ardent and 
uneompromising friend of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. His professional services 
were characterised by the lucid arrange- 
ment of his subjects, the perspicuity of 
his style, and the fervid earnestness of 
his mavner; but whilst enforcing bis 
own views of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, he was never betrayed into 
the slightest violation of candour or 
liberality ; and the benevolence of his 
disposition prompted him ta the habi- 
tual exercise of charity towards the 
temporal wants, as well as towards the 
religious opinions of all within the cirele 
of his connexion. But the most distin- 
guishing trait of his character was his 
unbending, inflexible integrity. Regard- 
less of the frowns of his opponents, and 
uninfluenced by, though not insensible 
to, the smiles and approbation of his 
friends, he had only to ascertain the line 
of his duty, and no selfish or personal 
considerations could induce him to 
swerve from it. 


vr 
DEATHS. 


Baps.—Dec. 22. At Ampthill, aged 92, 
Margaret, widow of Rev. Robert Hagar, 
Vicar of Haynes, Beds. and dau. of late 
Granado Pigott, esq. of Pigotts Abingdon, 
co. Cambridge. 

Berxs.—Jan. 7. Aged 53, John Sher- 
wood, esq. of Reading. 

Jan.1i. At Reading, aged 78, Lt.-Col. 
Balcomb, late of 1st dragoon guards. 

Bucxs.—Jan. 6. At Great Marlow, 
Francis, youngest son of W. Hickman, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Fingest, aged 83, Mrs. Ca- 
therine Lowndes, sister of the late Wm, 
Lowndes Stone, esq. of Brightwell. 

Camariver.—Dec. 9. At Chesterton, 
near Cambridge, advanced in age, Miss Eli- 
zabeth Benson, one of the ladies of the 
Manor. 

Jan.7. At Swaffham Priors, Anna Ma- 
tia, infant dau. of Rey. Dr. Jermyn. 

Jan. 12. Aged 21, John James Ibbot- 
son, esq. student of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

CumBertann.—Dec, 31. At Whiteha- 
ven; J. Bree, esq. brother of Martin Stapyl- 
ton, esq. of Myton, Yorkshire. 

Devonsuire.— Aged 38, John Clark 
Langmeed, of Derriford, esq. Justice of the 
Peace for the County, and Captain io North 
Devon Militia. 

At Paignton, Lieut. Yard Eastley, R.N. 
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At Stonehouse, aged 67, Lt.-Col, John 
Macdonald, late of 64th foot. 

Jan. 5. At Coombe Royal, aged. 57, J. 
Luscombe Luscombe, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Modbury, aged 17, 
youngest dau. of Rev. W. Stackhouse, 
Trehane, Corawall, 

Dorset. — Dec. 31. At Weymouth, 
aged 34, Fanny, second dau. of Wm. Hol- 
lond, esq. of Highnam Court, Glauc, 

Jan. 1. At Shaftesbury, aged 74, Lydia, 
relict of John Rogers, esq., faithful and ex- 
emplary in the discharge of her duties as @ 
Christian aad parent, leaving an only daugh- 
ter. ; 

At Weymouth, Julia Anna, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen, Browne. 

Jan. 6, Aged 17, Emma, second dau, of 
H. W. Johns, esq. of Blandford. 

Dunnam.—Dec. 26. At Stockton-on- 
Trees, aged 68, Richard Jackson, esq. Al- 
derman of that Corporation. 

Lately. At Bishop Auckland, aged 74, 
Mrs. Easterby, late af. Skinning Grove, near 
Whitby. 

Essex —Jan. 1. At Bowes, Chipping- 
Ongar, aged 55, James Barlow, esq. 

Guoucest.—Lately. In her 90th year, 
Elizabeth, widow of Rev. Aug. Tho. Hups- 
man, Rector of Beverstone, and Vicar of 
Berkeley. 

At Pauntley, Anne-Frances, wife of Rev. 
Thos. Commeline. 

At Hampton upon Severn, Anne, widow 
of Rey. Richard Lockey, of Stenchcombe. 

Jan. 1. Aged 74, Edmund Wick Viner, 
esq. of Wick-street House, Painswick, 

At the house of her daughter Mrs. Mere- 
dith, Bristol, aged 97, Mary, widow of Mr. 
Richard Callen, and aunt to Charles Pyer 
Callen, esq. of Great Merickston, Pemb. 

Jan. 3. AtClifton, Miss Guest, dau. of 
late Thos. Guest, esq. of Dowlais Iron- 
works, 

Jan. 4. At Clifton, aged 90, Lt.-Gen. 
Richard Bright, late of the Royal Marines, 
and many years Commandant of the Ply- 
mouth Division. He was appointed Capt. 
1775, Lt.-Col. 1794, Col. 1798, Major-Gen. 
1805, and Lt.-Gen. 1311. 

Jan. 12. At Blakeney, Mary Ann, wife 
of James Jones, esq. of Camberwell. 

»Hants.— Dec. 26. At Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, Mary, relict of Henry Singleton, 
es 


4. 

Dec. 28. At Lymington, aged 76, Han- 
nah, relict of Samuel Harrison, esq. late 
banker, of Southampton, where her remains 
were interred in the catacombs of All Saints’ 
church, 

Lately. At Southampton, in the residence 
of her son-in-law Joseph Chamberlayne Wil- 
kinson Acherley, esq. the relict of Rev. Guy 
Fairfax, rector of Newton Kyme, York, and 
of Babworth, Notts. 

At Cowes, Charlotte, wife of Rev. J. B. 
Atkinson, and dau. of S. Dowell, esq. Bath. 
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At Portsmouth, aged 96, Mr. Mackay, a 


veteran soldier, who served in the German 
war of George [I. as adrummer. A nume- 
rous family of descendants surrounded his 
death-bed ; and his intellects were perfect 
to the last. He was one of six brothers 
who went into the army, and one of whom 
became Governor of Tilbury Fort. 

Jan. 1. At Andover, aged 72, Capt. and 
Adjutant Donald Fraser, 78th reg. 

Jan. 5. At Warnford rectory, Jane, re- 
lict of Thomas Lewis Owen Davies, esq. late 
of Alresford. 

Jan.8. At Yately, aged 65, Henry Ran- 
dell, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Bishop Stoke, aged 62, 
Frances, wife of E. G. Bourdillon, esq. 

Herts.—Jan. 20. At Sarratt Hall, aged 
36, Ralph Day, esq. 

Kent.—Dec. 4. Augusta, third dau. of 
John Jones, esq. of East Wickham ; and 
Dec. 25, Harriett, fifth dau. of late Rich. 
Staynor Jones, esq. of the same place. 

Dec. 6. At Ramsgate, aged 61, Thomas 
Fawssett, esq. Major in the Cambridge Mi- 
litia, only son of Thos. F., esq. of Wisbech, 
solicitor. 

Jan. 9. At Plaistow-green, Bromley, 
aged 75, Miss Boyd, late of Edinburgh. 

Lately. At Ramsgate, Hester, relict of 
Daniel Robinson, esq. solicitor Gray’s-inn. 

LancasuirE. — Dec. 31. James Har- 
grteaves, esq. of Bank-hall, Burnley. 

Jan. 3. Mr. Thomas Ashton, son of a 
oe master cotton-spinner at Hyde, near 

anchester, was assassinated, on his way 
from the factory to his father’s house. He 
was found lying on the road about eight 
o'clock, his body being perforated by two 
bullets. It is supposed that he was mis- 
taken for an elder brother; but the causes 
which have led to this horrible atrocity are 
at present veiled in obscurity. 

INCOLN.—Jan. 4. At Blyborough, aged 
70, Louisa, widow of Peter John Luard, esq. 
formerly of Northampton. . 

Mivp.esex.—Dec. 26. At Tottenham, 
aged 59, Thomas Carpenter, esq. an eminent 
naturalist and cultivator of Science. His 
researches and discoveries in the economy 
and instinctive operations of insects and mi- 
croscopic animalculz were original, exten- 
sive, and curious; many of the latter were 
but the ten millionth part of an inch, yet 
all in life or animated motion. He improved 
the method of illuminating the minutest 
opaque objects by candle-light, under the 
compound microscope ; and published many 
of his observatiuns and discoveries in the 
latter volumes of Gill’s Techniological and 
Microscopical Monthly Repository. 

Jan. 2. At Shepperton, aged 84, James 
Living, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Hillingdon, aged 70, Charles 
Montague, esq. formerly of Camberwell. 

Norrotk.—Dec. 8. At Shropham Hall, 
in her 50th year, Sarah, wife of Rev. S. R. 
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Leathes, and dau. of late Lieut.-Gen. He- 
thersett. 

At Bracondale, aged 73, the widow of 
Wm. Carter, esq. 

Lately. At Lynn, in the house of her 
uncle, Thos. Allen, esq. aged 16, Harriett, 
dau. of F. Hogge, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Hillborough-hall, aged 53, 
Ralph Caldwell, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Norwich, aged 34, Mr. Jos. 
Stannard, artist. 

Jan. 12. Aged 8, Henry-Aug. son of 
Rev. Wm. Chester, Rector of Denton. 

NortHamptTonsuire.— Dec, 20. Aged 66, 
Kirby Freer, esq. of St. Martin’s Stamford, 
formerly an eminent glass merchant at Man- 
chester. 

Jan. 8. At Deane, advanced in age, the 
widow of Rev. T. Reid, Rector of Corby, 
and of Stanton, Leic. 

Lately. At Peterborough, aged 78, Elea- 
nor, widow of Mary Levitt Ibbetson, and 
only child and heiress of John Lander, esq. 
the eminent mathematician, of whom me- 
moirs will be found in our vol. Lx. 191, 
LEXXV. i. 19. 

NotrinGHuAMSHIRE.—Dec. 28. At Os- 
berton, Harriet, wife of Geo. Saville Fol- 
jambe, esq. She was the 3d dau. of Sir 
Wm. Milner, Bart. of Nun-Appleton, in the 
county of York, by his second wife Harriet, 
dau. of Lord Edward Bentinck, and was 
married Dec. 9, 1828. Her remains were 
interred at Sturton, near East Retford. 

Jan.1. At Nottingham, aged 60, Mr. 
James Robertson, late one of the managers 
of the Nottingham, Derby, and Stamford 
Theatres. 

Monmoutu.— Aged 69, Mr. Chas. Heath, 
printer, Monmouth, where he twice served 
the office of Mayor. He was the author of 
a ‘* Descriptive Account of Piercefield and 
Chepstow,” 1793; a ‘‘ History of Mon- 
mouth,” 1804; and ‘* Accounts of Tin- 
tern Abbey, and Ragland Castle,” 1806. 

Oxon.—Jan. 7. Mary, 2d dau. of Jos. 
Parker, esq. St. Giles’s, Oxford. 

Sator.—Lately. At Ellesmere, aged 81, 
Bulkeley Hatchett, esq. 

At Oswestry, advanced in age, Mary, 
widow of late Rev. E. Hamar, Rector of Hir- 
nant, Montg. mother of 21 children. 

Jan. 14. At Market Drayton, aged 58, J. 
Wilson, esq. 5 

Somerset.-—Jan. 6. At Bath, aged 38, 
Philip Bize Entwisle, esq. of Liswonng- 
house, Glamorgan, 6th son of late John 
Entwisle, esq. of Foxholes, Lanc. 

Jan. 4. At Bath, aged 40, Mrs. Nisbitt, 
wife of Col. Nisbitt. 

Starrorp.—Jan. 8. At Swinnerton-hall, 
aged 59, Mary, dau. of the Hon. James Dor- 
mer, younger son of John 7th Lord Dormer. 

Surrotk.—Jan, 3. At the Boys’ Hos- 
pital, Ampton, aged 41, Maria, wife of-Mr. 
Augustine Page, the Master, and eldest-dau. 
of the late Mr. Lionel! Gowing, of Ipswich, 
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by Anne, his first wife. In the first institu- 
tion of the National Society in Suffolk, in 
1812, stie was elected Mistress of the Central 
School for girls iu Ipswich, which she con- 
tinued to conduct, on the l of Mr. P. 
to his present situation, until 1821. In both 
capacities she was always regarded with filial 
affection by the children, respected and 
esteemed by their parents, and uniformly ob- 
tained the confidence and approbation of her 
superiors. 

Surrey.—Jan. 6. At Richmond, aged 
28, Amelia, wife of James Quilter, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Hartley, near Croydon, aged 
62, Simeon Smith, esq. of the Royal Ex- 
change. 

Jan. 14, Capt. Bridges, of Chessington, 
near Kingston. He joined the hunt at Rid- 
dlesdown, on a sudden pulled up his horse, 
and expired on his arrival at a public-house 
near at hand. He was a well-known sports- 
man in Surrey, and was exceedingly eccen- 
tric in his dress, generally wearing a great 

rofusion of coloured silk handkerchiefs about 
fis neck, and a hat with an enormous broad 
brim to it, turned up at the sides. He was 
the individual who performed a feat many 

ears ago of riding full gallop down the 
Devil's Dyke, near Brighton, for a bet of 
500/. and won it. 

Jan.15. John Bristow, esq. of Bedding- 
ton. When following Mr. Jolliffe’s hounds, 
he was observed to drop forward, and ulti- 
mately out of the saddle, on the ground. He 
was found to be quite dead; his death is 
attributed to apoplexy. 

Sussex.—Jan.1. At St. Leonard’s, near 
Hastings, by a fall from his horse, in re- 
turning from hunting, aged 17, George- 
James, only son of Thos. Wood, esq. of the 
Regent’s Park, and grandson of James Bur- 
ton, esq. of St. Leonard’s. 

Jan. 5. At Brighton, aged 86, Mr. Pen- 
fold, one of the oldest inhabitants, and father 
of Mr. Penfold, solicitor. 

Jan. 6. At Goodwood, aged 8, Lady 
Sarah Lennox, 2d dau. of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox, K.G. 

Jan, 11. At Little Hampton, Charlotte, 
wife of Capt. Edw. Burt, R. N. 

Warwics.— Lately. At Leamington, 
aged 42, Wm. Syme, esq. Comptroller-gen. 
of the Customs, Dublin. 

Oct. 27. At Leamington, Lieut. Rogers, 
90th foot. 

Dec. 21. At Walton, the seat of her 
grandson Sir John Mordaunt, Bart. aged 75, 
Anne, widow of William Holbech, esq. of 
Farnborough, and sister to the Very Rev. 
Dr. Woodhouse, Dean of Lichfield. 

Jan. 17. At Foxcote, Francis Canning, 
esq. the head of the family from which 
sprung Lord Garvagh and the late Mr. Can- 
ning. He was a whig in politics, and a warm 
friend of Dr. Parr. 

Witts.—Dec. 29. Aged 72, Jane, widow 
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of Thomas Tuckey, esq. of Winterbourne 
Bassett. 

Jan. 6. At the Manor House, Fovant, 
aged 62, Samuel Bracher, esq. 

Jan.13. At Marlborough, John Hal- 
combe, esq, the eminent coach proprietor. 

Jan.15. At Salisbury, aged 72, Thomas 
Rendall, esq. late of Milston. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Pull Court, 
Mary-Theodosia, eldest surviving dau. of 
late Right Hon. Wm. Dowdeswell. 

Yorx.—Dec. 12. At Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen, aged 83, John Auton, esq. 

Dec. 22. Aged 28, Thomas, 3d son of 
late Thos. Fothergill, esq. of Aiskew House, 
near Bedale. 

Dec. 28. At Hull, aged 42, Mr. William 
Wright, bookseller and stationer. He was 
a skilful mathematician, and contributed at 
different periods of his life to various ma- 
thematical periodicals. 

Dec. 29. At Halifax, very suddenly, in 
his 105th year, John Logan, commonly 
called “* Old Logan.” He was born in 
Montrose, Sept. 16, 1726. Fifty years of his 
life were spent in the service of his country, 
in England, Ireland, and the West Indies ; 
for 19 years he belonged to the 20th Came- 
ronian regiment, for 23 to the 32d regiment 
of foot, for three to the 83d regiment, and 
five to the Bredalbane Fencibles. 

Dec. 30. At. Norman, near Tadcaster, 
aged 57, Ann, wife of John Robson, esq. 

ScotLtanp.— Oct. 30. At Greenock, 
Lieut. Reid, 57th foot. 

Nov. 14. At Helensburgh, near Greenock, 
after a severe illness, Mr. Henry Bell, the 
practical introducer of Steam Navigation into 
Europe. It was on the 2nd of August 1812 
that he launched the first steam-vessel, 
called the Comet, on the Clyde. The num- 
ber of steam-vessels now plying on that river 
amounts to more than sixty. Mr. Bell was 
latterly reduced to dependance upon charity. 

Nov. 20. At Moncrieffe House, Perth- 
shire, aged 41, Sir David Moncrieffe, the 
sixth Baronet of that place; nephew tothe 
Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B., and brother-in- 
law to the Earl of Bradford. He was the 
son and heir of Sir Thomas Moncrieffe, the 
fifth Baronet, by Lady Elizabeth Ramsay, 
second daughter of George eighth Earl of 
Dalhousie. He succeeded his father March 
26, 1818; and married Jan. 12, 1819, He- 
len, second daughter of Eneas Mackay, esq. 
by.whom he had issue, 1. Helen; 2. Sir 
Thomas Moncrieffe, born in 1822, who has 
succeeded to the title ; and 3. Wm.-AZneas, 

Dec. 18. At Huntley, Captain John 
Gordon, late of 95th regiment. 

At Huntley-bush, near Melrose, Isabella, 
eldest daughter of the late celebrated Dr. 
Adam Ferguson. 

Dec, 24. At the Bridge of Earn, Perth, 
Ann, widow of Thomas Hunter, esq. of 
Limerick. 7 

Dec. 26, At Caledon, Robert Crothers, 
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aged 108, having preserved his faculties un- 

impaired to the last. He married twice, the 

last time at 85, and hadeight children by 
the last wife. 

Dec. 28.. At Edinburgh, Jane, widow of 
Sir George Dunbar, Bart. of Mochrum ; 
and mother of sir William Rowe Dunbar, 
tle present and 6th Bart. She was a dau, 
and coheir of Wm. Rowe, esq. of Liverpool, 
Was married im 1775, and was left a widow, 
with a numerous family, in 1811. 

Lately. At Glasgow, aged 63, John 
Reid, M.D. well known in the literary world 
fur his philosophical pursuits, having taught 
at various times, students in no less than 
twenty-six languages. 

At Edinburgh, John-Walter, youngest 
son of Geo. Wade, esq. of Dunmow, Essex. 

Ineranp.—Lately. At the house of her 
brother-in-law, Henry Crosby, esq. Cloghan, 
Grace-Emma, eldest dau. of Wm. Currie, 

. of Itten Court, Monm. 

Ke Dublin, Maria, wife of Thomas Fitz- 
rald, esq. barrister, and dau. of late Rt. 
on. Thos. Loftus, of Killyon, co. Meath. 
In Dublin, the widow of John Preston, 

esq. of Ballinter, co Meath, (who died in 

1781) and mother of the late Lord Tara. 
In Dublin, Mary, dav. of the late Darby 

O'Grady, esq. of Mount Prospect, co. Li- 

merick, and sister to the Lord Chief Baron 

(now Lord Rockbarton). 

At Clontarf, aged 84, the Hon. Anne-« 
Philippa Smyth, aunt to Lord Vise. Strang- 
ford. She was the younger dau. of Philip 
the 6th Viscount, by Mary, dau. of Ant. 
Jephson, esq. Her sister, the Hon. Mary- 
Anne Smyth, died when upwards of eighty 
in 1823. 

At his seat, Brandum, co. Monaghan, 
Major Skeffington Hamilton. 
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At Dublin, Thos. Eves Green, esq. seli- 
citor, for thirty years joint Law Agent to 
the Corporation. 

Advanced im age, Edw. Hill, M.D, Re- 
gius Professor of Physie at Trinity-college, 
Dublin. : 

At Cork, in his 70th year, Francis Walsh, 
M.D. the oldest practising Physician in 
that city. He was Surgeon in Adm. Rod- 
ney’s ship, during the battle with Count de 
Grasse, April 12, 1782. 

At his son the Rev. Dr. Forster’s, Lime- 
rick, aged 82, C, Forster, esq. late of Dublin. 

John T. Ardien, esq. Member and Pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence to the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

At Bloomfield, near Dublin, aged 84, 
the widow of John Ruxton, esq. of Black- 
castle, co. Meath, and sister to late Lovell 
Edgeworth, esq. 

At Castlelyons, co. Cork, T. Barry, M.D. 

At Dublin, Bridget, wife of Allen Ca- 
meron, esq. late Major 20th light dragoons, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Geo. Urquhart, 65th 
reg. and dau. of Beauchamp Colclough, of 
Bohermore, co. Carlow, esq. 

At Rossborough, Lady Emily Leeson, in- 
fant dau. of the Earl of Miltown. 

At Neweastle, co. Longford, aged 18, 
the Hon. Louisa King, youngest dau. of 
Vise. Lorton. 

Jan. 9. Drowned in the Shannon, the 
Hon. Mrs. Wm. Massey. She had em- 
barked in a boat with her servant and two 
boatmen for the purpose of dining with her 
relative Sir Hugh Dillon Massey, Bart. The 
current, unfortunately, caught the boat a 
little above the falls of Doonas, and, owing 
to the darkness of the evening, and a thick 
fog, it was hurried over the fall, and all 
perished. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 22, 1830, to Jan. 25, 1831. 











Christened. Buried. Qand 5 224|50and 60178 
Males - 1038 e0ss Males - 950 1880 § 5and10 70] 60 and 70 187 
Females - 1000 Females- 980 10 and 20 451]70and 80 182 

Whereof have died under two years old 572 20 and 30 129 | 80 and 90 60 
$0 and 40 188 | 90 and 100) «5 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 140 
CORN EXCHANGE, Jan. 24. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ee’ 2 © % «i s d. a «4 » wt 
80 0 48 0 30 0 35 0 45 0 49 0 

















PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 24. 


Smithfield, Hay 2. 10s. to 4/. Os. 


Straw 11. 14s, to 1. 16s. 


Clover 31. 15s. to 5. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


2d. to 4s. 8d. 
Cd. to 4s. 210d. 
4d. 
ed. 


Batl evevecvevvescovvcccee 3s. 
Mutton.....cccccccccrees 3S 
Veal revecsvsccesesresees 6S. Od. 0 65. 
Deelbeise csdsrvece cteots 4s. @d. to 5s. 


Dat ..scisciecionit licen bie Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market . Jan. 24: 

Daas0 wwiiviesecee 2,898 Calves 110 

Sheep and Lambs 18,620 Pigs 160 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 24, 28s, Od. to 36s, 9d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, January 17, 1831, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 








CANALS. Price. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .|£.80 0 
Ashton and Oldham .| 100 0 
Barnsley . » 205 0 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh. ) 270 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 105 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 
Coventry .. . 850 0 
Cromford . . . — 0 
Croydon. - 2 0 
Derby . « « + «| 120 0 
Dudley . . 60 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 73 #0 
Forth and Clyde . 625 0 
Glamorganshire . 290 0 
Grand Junction . .| 2405 
Grand Surrey . -| 45.0 
Grand Union . . .| 23% 
Grand Western 7 0 
Grantham . . . «| 215 0 
Huddersfield . . .| 153% 
Kennet and Avon . 254 
Lancaster . . o| 19% 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 400 0 
Leicester . -| 220 O 
Leic. and North’ n — 
Loughborough . . _ 
Mersey-andIrwell . _ 
Monmouthshire . .| 289 0 
N.Walsham& Dilham | 10 0 
Nastlisei « -«.¢ 330 0 
Oxford . . + « — 
Peak Forest -| 7 0 
Regent’s . . - «| 184 
Rochdale . . . 72h 
Severn and Wye . 194 
Shrewsbury . 250 0 
Staff, and Wor. 710 0 
Stourbridge . . «| 280 0 
Stratford-on-Avon . — 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0 
Swansea . a 
Thames & Seren, Red 29 0 
Ditto, Black . . 20 0 
Trent & Mersey(4sh. ) 600 0 
Warw.:and'Birming. | 280 0 
Warwick and Napten | 215 0 
Wilts and Berks. . 5 0 
Worc..and Birming. 88 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . .| “824% 
London (Stock) oa 
West India (Stock) _ 
EastiIndia (Stock) | 70 0 
Commercial (Stock) — 
Bristol . a. Tse so 

“BRIDGES. 

Hammersmith 28 
Southwark . = 24 
Do. New 74 per eent. | 80 0 
Vauxhall . . 19 0 
Waterloo . * 5 

‘Ann. of si. . 23 0 
—— Ann. of 7/. . _ 
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RAILWAYs. Price. 
Forest of Dean . .|£45 0 
Manchester & Liverp. _ 
Stockton &Darlington | 205 0 

WATER-WORKS. 
East London . . 120. 0 
Grand Junction . .| 49 
Kent . 43 0 
Manchester | & Salford 434 
South London . — 
West Middlesex . .| 72 9 
INSURANCES. 
AtieG «.¢-2 » 75 90 
Alliance . . . 8} 
Atles,: . « ‘ 94 
British Commercial R 54 
County Fire . . «| 40 0 
Eagle eue 55 
Globe . — _ 
Guardian... 244 
Hope Life . . . 53 
imperial Fire . 97 
Ditto Life. . . 94 
Protector Fire. . 2 
Provident Life . .| 19} 
Beekaile. « «.» 34 
Rl.Exchange (Stock) | 190 0 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican 294% 
Bolanos .. -| 170 0 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 614 
British Iron 2. . Se 7 0 
Colomh. (iss.at 5 pm) | 87 dis. 
Hibernian . 5 
Trish Mining Comp? — 
Real-Del Monte . . _ 
United Mexican . . 10$ 
GAS LIGHTS. | 
Westminster Chart‘, 52} 
Ditto, New 10% 
Gey. 6 ws te 
|| Ditto, New . . .| 17200 
Pheenix Oe a ae _— 
Britsh . 2. « 14 dis. 
Rath . . . 31 0 
Birmingham . 100 0 
Birmingham&Stefford 61 pm. 
Brighton .. . 94 
Bristol . 2. 2 86 0 
Isle of Thanet . . 2 dis 
Lewes 2 + 2. eo 18 0 
Liverpool . . . +] 3800 
Maidstone. . . . —_ 
a 40 0 
Rochdale . . . . _ 
Shefield . . . . — 
Warwick . . $0 0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult') | 12 dis. 
Auction Mart. . .| 18 0 
Annuity, British . .| 16 0 
Bank, ‘irish Provincial 25 
Carnat.Stock,istclass | 91 0 
Ditto, 2dclass . ./ 81 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 
From Dec. 26, 1880, to Jan. 25, 1831, both inclusive. 





















































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. |Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
|¢ th 4 | “4 th “4 | 
me 2/3. 3 LS -t lens’ at = : (8 . 
oS 3: g g Ce |Barom Weather. ‘33 ig £ § Cr ‘Baron. Weather. 
>s ie 9 z ° "tp in. pts |>&é a) Zz © “tp |) In. pts. 
Az |= =| fakes oF =z || 
ee) © | * 7? |Dec ej;o]}e | 
26 | 21 | 27 | 26 {| 29, 20/cloudy 11 | 88 | 36 | 36 || 30, O6/fair 
27 | 29] 32 | 32 » 13\cloudy i} 12 | 38 | 40 | 37 > 06) fair 
28 | 33 | 44 | 34 » 03/snow. } 13 | 37 | 40 | 38 > 10)fair 
29 | 35 | 37 | 38 » 60/fair | 14 | 39 | 40 | 35 > 19)\fair 
30 | 87 | 89 | 48 » 34/cloudy | 15 | 34 | 82 | 381 || 29, 9ojfair 
31 | 47 | 46 | 38 ’ 27\windy | 16 |} 30 | 32 | 86 » 77)fair 
J.1 | 84 | 89 | 37 » 70\fair | 17 | 41 | 43 | 40 /]|  , 70/fair 
2| 39 | 42] 35 || , 60/fair || 18 | 42 | 42 | 47 > 58|fair 
8 | 39} 42] 38 ||, 85!cloudy | 19 | 46 | 49 | 40 » 60|fair 
4 | 38 | 39 | 87 ||, 80\clondy | 20 | 41 |} 45 | 43 ||, 30jrain 
5 | 38 | 89 | 37 ||, 80jcloudy |} 21] 46 | 49 | 46 ||, 14jrain 
6 | 35 | 40 | 34 || 80, 20/fair | 22 | 47 | 50 | 48 > 19}rain 
7 | 80 | 38 | 29 » 52\fair | 23 | 48 | 45 | 35 » 34jrain & snow 
8 | 28 | 32/32), 50) ifair | 24 | 34 | 88 | 32 ||, 48icly. & snow 
9 | 34 | 42 | 39 ||, 12I\cloudy | 25] 83 | 34/25 |! , 80j/fair & snow 
10 ' 41' 42 ! 38 '!29, 87\cloudy | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Dec. 29, 1830, to Jan. 27, 1831, both inclusive. 
3 3/64 iécio9l 2 lgci gi../ 2 |g. 
gel sil ce essci ts CeiPeas| & [es] & Bi» 
gia} RS) 2S SR SB 2R/S-\5 els) 3 [Sql - 1000. 
A| oR | on cy —_ oS |e < 5 77) 
tee eae par Tt 
29|197 81g 3 90§) 904) 984 174|— Land 18 19 pm. 
30|1964/81§ 8, | 904} 903} gow Be. amet be 9 pm.|——| 19 18 pm. 
31/1974|82 13, | 90$| pe emt 983) 174;— i——| 19 17 pm. 
1/1974/81¢ = — 903| —| 8pm. |—} 17 18 pm. 
3}1974|813 2 —| 903) | gg | 17§;— | 9 8pm.——| 18 19 pm. 
41984 sig @ 904, 903 | 98§§—— \——————| 20 25 pm. 
5\—!814 ¢ 904, 904} ——| 174;——)12 13 pm.|——| 26 29 pm. 
é—s1§ | — 904 |__| 74 —15 16 pm.|— 29 81 pm. 
7\1994|81g $802 1) 904 904/904895 984/16 18 pm.| 904) 30 34 pm. 
8199 |\81f (814 1——) 903/902 4) 99 ae RN BIg, 35 37 pm. 
10——'81$ 83g 1—— 904/894904) 993, a 18 pm.| 90%] 32 35 pm. 
11/200 \s1g 4/81} 90§) 904/904895) 994 on pa} 3 36 pm. 
12201 hoy 481% 4% 904 903) 90 4 99% 173— 35 37 pm. 
13'\——|82_ 13/81% 4% 90% 904)90§ 4| 994/—|2154, 17 18 pm.j——| 34 35 pm. 
+ I ved 23/814 4 91 | 90gZ\904 F we 16 pm. |} 33 30 pm. 
15——/82_ 14/81¢ 4) 903) 90g/90% 4) 99% 179}— 16 pm. |——| 33 35 pm. 
17; 813 3|814  1——| 90%|90f 4) 994 eat Seaapemmm 91 | 36 34 pm. 
18/2025|81g 4|81 4| 91 | 903/90§ @} 994] 17% i— 33 35 pm. 
19|—"81 [814 1) 903] 904/904 @) 993] 179-— | 12 pm. | 34 81 pm. 
20/2025 /81§ 2/81380§) 90%] 903/904 90! 994) 174) 12 pm. |—— 32 28 pm. 
21/203$/813 2\81 Fi 908 903/908 4) 99% 1741217 | nas pm.|——/ 31 32 pm. 
22/204 \81g {81g - eae 903/909893| 99%, 173—— ——| 32 35 pm. 
24|2088/814 gi81 4——| 90490 4 998 lvajsis | 90§| 34 35 pm. 
25) a 
26| 204 ts $1814803/ 904} 90§ 904894 “994 ij 15 pm.|——/ 34 35 pm. 
27/203 '814 4'803 $1 90 | 90 js94 4) 99%) 174 —_— 34 30 pm, 












































New South Sea Ann. Jan. 7, 803; 27, 804.—-Old South Sea Ann, Dec. 30, 814. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goop.uck, and Co, 








J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 





